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PREFACE 


Written in simple language, this book is 
specially suitable for youthful students, and is 
expressly designed to assist those going up for 
the Matriculation or School Final Examination. 
It is thoroughly up-to-date, and embodies the 
results of the most recent historical research. 

Illustrations under which no acknowledgment 
is printed are reproduced by permission of the 
Secretary of State for India. 
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BOOK I 


Ancient India: The Pre-Historic Age 


CHAPTER I 


THE PHYSICAL FEATURES OF INDIA 


The Formation of the Peninsula.—Long, long 
ago, the country in which we live was a vast continent 


India in 
Geological 


extending from South America to the present eastern Ages 


coast of India. For this reason the plants and animals 
of South India resemble those of the Island of Mada- 
gascar. Hundreds of thousands of years ago this vast 
continent became divided into a number of large islands. 
India was one of these islands at that time, and it had 
no connection with the main land of Asia. Many 
thousands of years ago, when the continent of Asia 
assumed its present form, India became one of the three 
great peninsulas in the south of that continent. Though 
India is a part of the great continent of Asia, it is a 
small continent by itself. It is separated from the 
main land of Asia by a high barrier of mountains, 
known as the Himalayas and the Hindu Kush. ‘The 
country consists of four parts: of the northern moun- 
tainous region with valleys among the ranges; of the 
flat plains in the valleys of three great rivers, the Indus, 
(728) 1 B 
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the Ganges, and the Brahmapuira; of the Deccan; 
and of the fertile low lands along the edge of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

The Hilly Country in the North.—The first part 
consists of the great mountain chain, called by different 
names, which forms the northern boundary of India. 
This part is situated in the temperate zone and contains 
some of the highest mountains in the world, along with 
a number of small valleys. Among these valleys, the 
beautiful valley of Kashmir was once the bed of a vast 
lake. The waters of the lake were drained away by an 
opening in the surrounding hills and the valley became 
the most fertile one in the Himalayan region. The 
valleys of Afghanistan and the deserts of Baluchistan 
form a part of this region. 

The Valleys of the Great Rivers.—Just below the 
mountain region in the north of the Indian continent 
there is a broad fertile plain drained by the great rivers— 
the Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahmaputra. This 
is bounded by the foothills of the Himalayan region 
in the north, the offshoots of the Hindu Kush and the 
Khirthar range in the west, by the Vindhya Mountains 
in the south, and by the hills which separate Bengal 
from Burma on the east. The three great rivers, which 
carry the waters of this vast area to the Arabian Sea 
or the Bay of Bengal, are really different systems of 
rivers. Thus, the Indus unites the waters of seven 
rivers below Multan and flows into the sea near Karachi. 
The Jhelum, the Chenab, the Ravi, the Beas, and the 
Sutlej on the east, and the Kabul and the Swat on the 
west, empty their waters into the Indus, which rises 
in the high plateaux to the north-east of Kashmir. The 
Ganges rises in Tibet and flows through Northern 
India into the Bay of Bengal. Into it great rivers such 
as the Jumna (Yamuna), the Gandaki, the Kosi, the 
Gogra, the old Karatoya, and the Sone empty themselves. 
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Compared with the Ganges and the Indus systems the 
rivers of the Brahmaputra system in the extreme east 
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estuary called the Meghna. The country drained by 
these three great river-systems was formed in recent 
ages by alluvium. It is therefore very fertile, and is 
the richest and most populous part of India. 

The Deccan Plateau.—The Deccan is the modern 
name of the tableland, triangular in shape, which is 
bounded on the north by the Vindhya Hills and on the 
east and west by the Eastern and Western Ghats. The 
name Deccan is now generally employed to mean the 
western part of this plateau; though originally the name 
meant “the south’, and was applied to the whole of 
Southern India. This region is entirely different from 
the first and second. It consists of broad valleys inter- 
sected by low flat-topped hills. A few large rivers 
flow across the plateau, such as the Narbada and the 
Godavari, the Kistna, and its tributary the Tungabhadra; 
but these can hardly be compared with the Ganges 
and Jumna or the Indus. The country enjoys a mild 
climate in spite of its proximity to the equator. This 
portion of India is the oldest, and its plants and animals 
bear some resemblance to those of Madagascar. The 
Deccan plateau is much less fertile than the Indian 
plain, and its want of fertility has made it less inviting 
than other regions of India. Consequently it has been 
the asylum of vanquished races from the beginning of 
time. 

The Coast Land.—The low country at the foot of 
the Ghats, between the Deccan and the sea, 1S com- 
paratively more fertile and in some parts, specially at 
the apex of the peninsula, is as fertile as the valleys of 
the Indus and the Ganges. The best harbours and 
ports of India are situated in this region, and this 
country extends from the Gulf of Cambay in the west 
to the mouth of the Hooghly in the east. On the western 
coast it includes the rich and fertile country of Gujarat, 
and contains some of the most important harbours 
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of India, such as Cambay, Broach, Surat, and Bombay. 
To the south of Bombay the breadth of this coast land 
decreases, and from that island to the Island. of Goa 
it is much less fertile and less populous than Gujarat. 
To the south of Goa this region is at its broadest. ‘This 
part of this region is the most populous and fertile. 
The coast land, from Mangalore on the west to Madras 
in the east, is its best portion. From Madras to Puri 
the extent and the fertility of this region decrease with 
its distance from the apex of the peninsula. At the very 
dawn of history, the people of this coast land had 
attained a very high degree of civilization and had 
become expert navigators. The western coast contains 
many creeks and natural harbours which are more suit- 
able for sailing vessels than those of the eastern coast. 
Generally, this region is included in the third region by 
writers, but it is essentially different from the others in 
history, culture, population, fertility, and opulence. 
India’s Isolation.—On account of the high moun- 
tains on the north, north-east, and north-west, India 
has been isolated from the rest of Asia from the very 
beginning. The sea provides an equally effective barrier 
on three sides of the peninsula, and very few people 
have come to settle in this country from overseas. 
There are two mountain passes on the north-west and 
one on the north-east, through which the different 
peoples now inhabiting the country have obtained 
entrance. The passes in the north-west are the Khaibar 
Pass, near Peshawar, and the Bolan Pass, near Quetta, 
and the single pass in the north-east lies in the Naga 
country which has not been fully surveyed as yet. On 
account of its isolation India has progressed by itself, 
and the growth of its civilization has been almost entirely 
unaffected by that of the countries surrounding it. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ABORIGINES OF INDIA—IMMIGRATIONS FROM THE 
NORTH-WEST AND THE NORTH-EAST 


Men of the Old Stone Age.—The earliest inhabi- 
tants of India were the N egritos. It is not known whence 
they came, but at one time they inhabited the whole 
of the southern coast of Asia. They were a branch of 
the great Negro race, but they were much shorter than 
the Negroes of Africa. They were a black, dwarfish, 
woolly-haired, primitive people who lived on wild 
berries and roots, as well as by hunting and fishing. 
Remnants of the Negritos are still to be found in the 
Andaman Islands, the Malay Peninsula, and the Philippine 
Islands. These people used rough weapons made of 
stone, and did not know the use of metals. The Anda- 
man Islanders still fish with their spears, and do not 
know how to grow crops. On account of the rudeness 
of their stone weapons these people are called the 
people of the old stone age (Palzolithic Age). Many 
years ago, when the study of Indian history was still 
in its infancy, people believed that the Dravidians were 
the oldest inhabitants of India. But now we know 
that the Dravidians were not the original inhabitants 
of this country, and that they too had immigrated into 
this country from some other land. 

Men of the New Stone Age.—Thousands of years 
ago the Negritos were conquered by another race of 
men, who were more advanced in civilization and whose 
weapons, though made of stone, were much sharper 
and better made than those of the age of old stone. 
The new weapons show that the people who used them 
knew -how to shoot with bows and arrows, or to throw 
darts and other missiles, such as javelins. These people 
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are called the people of the new stone age (Neolithic Xeotthie 
Age). In many ways the new-comers were more advanced 
than the Negritos. ‘They used the wheel in making 
their pottery, and they had some knowledge of metals. 
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: : Photo. Mansell 
Stone Age Implements found in India 


1, 2, 3, 4; Palzolithic Implements; 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, Neolithic Implements. 


They had advanced sufficiently in art to be able to 
paint with considerable gkili in caves and on rock sur- 
faces. In India, the age of new stone is associated with 
the immigration of the Austric race, which means “ the Race. - 
people of the south”. These new-comers were totally 
different from the Negritos of the Palzolithic Age in 
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speech, origin, and dress. The language which they 
spoke is still used by their descendants in the jungles 
of Central India, such as the Sonthals, the Hos, the 
Kols, the Mundas, the Kurkus, the Sabaras, the Khasis 
of Assam, and the inhabitants of the Nicobar Islands. 
Collectively the Austric people who settled down in 
India are known as the Kolian race. Formerly it was 
the practice to call them Kolarians. They are allied 
in speech to the Khmer People, who lived in Siam, 
Cambodia, and Annam in recent times. ‘These people 
came in two different waves, the first of which spread 
over the whole of India, as far as Kashmir in the north 
and ‘Travancore in the south; but the second wave 
did not succeed in penetrating into the heart of Central 
India. The Hos, the Mundas, the Kols, the Sonthals, 
and other aboriginal inhabitants of Central India belong 
to the first group. The inhabitants of the Nicobar Islands, 
the Khasis of Assam, and some of the aboriginal tribes 
of Burma belong to the second group. Some of their 
weapons are made of precious Stones, such as jasper, 
agate, &c. They drove out the Negritos from the most 


fertile parts of the country and intermarried with 


them. 

Men of the Copper Age, the Dravidians.— More 
than four thousand years before the birth of Christ, 
a race of long-headed fair-skinned men entered India 
through one of the north-western passes and settled 
down in the valley of the Indus. These people came 
from the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, and were 
closely related to the ancient Cretans, the Sumerians of 
Mesopotamia, and the modern Dravidians of Southern 
India. During their progress from the eastern coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea to the Indus Valley, they had 
come in contact with people of many other races, with 
whom they had intermarried. They had thus lost 
their original purity of race, but had become, what 
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we call, civilized. ‘These Dravidians knew the use of 
metals, and they manufactured weapons of copper. 
Their ornaments were made of gold and silver, and 
they used coins made of copper. Nearly four thousand 
years before the birth of Christ they had evolved a 
system of writing in which a symbol or picture was 
used to denote a particular idea instead of a particular 
sound. ‘This writing resembles the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, and is called picture-writing. Gradually these 
Dravidians spread over the coast land and drove out 
the earlier inhabitants. They intermarried largely with 
the aborigines in the south, and gradually became very 
dark-skinned on account of exposure to the sun. Very 
early in the history of mankind they built ships and 
colonized the whole of the Asiatic archipelago. These 
Dravidians did not burn their dead, but buried them 
in oblong or round coffins, with their ornaments, 
arms, and offerings of food. This particular method 
of the disposal of the dead they had brought from 
their original home, and they continued to follow 
it till their conversion to the religion of the Indo- 
Aryans. 

Effect of Dravidian Conquest.—The Dravidians 
must have remained in possession of the country for 
a very long time, because they gradually forced some 
of the aborigines to accept their language, manners, and 
customs. Their culture is practically the same as that 
of the Sumerians of Mesopotamia, and appears to have 
developed originally in the valley of the Indus. The 
Northern Dravidians spoke a language which was very 
closely allied to modern Brahui, the language of Central 
Baluchistan. ‘The Dravidians of Central India used a 
language which was very much like modern ‘Telugu. 
In the southern part of the peninsula Kanarese is spoken 
in the centre, Tamil in the south-east, and Malayalam 


in the south-west. These are the most important 
(D 728 ) B2 
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dialects of the Dravidian language. In Northern India 

the people of the Austric race have succeeded in main- 

taining the purity of their language, but the case is 

just the opposite in Southern India. From the high 

caste Brahmana to the wild aborigine, all speak the 

same language in one particular part of the country. 

Thus the great influence of Dravidian civilization com- 

pelled even the aborigines, who lived in the forests, to 

give up their mother-tongue and to adopt the language 

of the conquerors. People who speak the Dravidian 

Conver- ‘ ° 
sion of — languages at the present day are of different ethnic 
ia aa types, and in many cases they have lost the original 
distinctive features of the Dravidian people. The 
Brahuis, the ruling clan of Baluchistan, speak a Dravi- 
dian language, but belong to the Afghan type. : 

The Iron Age.—The people who conquered the 

Round- =Dravidians were a short round-headed race who lived 

headed 

People. somewhere in Central Asia. These new-comers have 
been merged in the population in such a manner that 

it is impossible to distinguish them at the present day. 

The languages spoken by these people belong to the 

group of languages called Indo-European. These 
languages form a broad belt round the pure Aryan 
languages of Northern India. These new-comers used 
weapons made of iron. The duration of their conquest 

was very short compared with the long duration of the 

Continua- Dravidian rule, and they were shortly followed by an- 


tion of the te as 
Dravidian other people of the same origin, who spoke a similar 


Culture in ; . . 
India. —_ language. In Mesopotamia the Sumerians were driven 
out by the Arab tribes, and very soon the Dravidian 
or Sumerian culture was forgotten in that country. 
But in India the Dravidians absorbed their conquerors, 
and their distinctive culture existed in the Indus Valley 
up to the time of the rise of Buddhism. 
The Mongolian Tribes of the North-east.— Long 


after the immigration of the Austric races, different 
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tribes of Mongolian origin came to India through the 
north-eastern passes. ‘The earliest of these new-comers 
were the Tibeto-Burmans. ‘These tribes came after 
the immigration of the Indo-Aryans into India. Last Burmans. 
of all came the Chinese Siamese tribes, e.g. the Shans 
or Ahoms and the Hkamtis, who still aged the passes Siamese. 
leading from Burma into Seas. These people may be 


distinguished easily by their speech. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ARYANS AND THE INDO-ARYAN INVASION 


People of the Indo-European Family.—Some- tndo- 
where in Central Europe or Asia there lived a people Rare 
who were nomads and worshipped the powers of Nature. 

The language which these people used was the parent 

of Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, and English. At 
different times these people migrated to different parts 

of Asia and Europe. In Asia the earliest mention of 

them is to be found in inscriptions belonging to the 
“middle of the third millennium B.c. ‘They came to 

Asia Minor as horse-dealers from Central Asia, and in 

the inscriptions in which they are mentioned words of 

the Indo-Aryan language were used for the first time 

in that country. Later on they conquered portions of Conquer- 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia and founded different Minor. 
kingdoms. In Babylonian history these Aryans of Meso- 
potamia are called the Mitanni. The kings of the 
Mitanni intermarried with the kings of Egypt—the 
Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty. Some of the 
letters written by the kings of the Mitanni have been dis- 
covered at Tell-el-Amarna, in Egypt. From these letters Mitanni, 
we know that the kings of the Mitanni had names which 


are very much like the old names of the Aryans who. 
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lived in India. The Mitannian names, such as Suwar- 
data, Dushratta, and Ziribasani, are no doubt the same 
as Svardatta, Dasaratha, and the Srivasas. Inscriptions 
discovered at Boghaz Koi prove that the Mitanni wor- 
the same Siupped the same gods as the older Aryans of India are 
people as known to have worshipped. These were Mithra or the 
Aryans. Sun, Varuna or the Sky, Indra or the Thunder-god, and 
the Nasatyas or the Asvins. There is, therefore, reason 
to suppose that the barbarian tribes who destroyed the 
Semitic civilization of Mesopotamia in the middle of 
the second millennium sB.c. were the same people as 
the ancestors of the Aryans of India, who composed 
the Vedas. The Aryans therefore migrated into South- 

western Asia some time between 2500 and 1 500 B.C. 
The Indo-Aryans and the Indo -Iranians.—Long 
after their conquest of Babylonia, the Aryan invaders 
Separated into two groups, the first of which entered 
Afghanistan and the Panjab, while the second settled 
down in the fertile portions of Persia. The second 
a. .SrOup have become known as Iranians or Indo-Iranians, 
of the and the first group as the Indo-Aryans. At first there 
evans. was no broad line of demarcation between these two 
groups of the Aryan race. They worshipped the same 
gods and in the same manner. Gradually the language 
of the western or Persian group changed. They 
substituted ““h”’ for “s~, . "Fie: Saraswat became 
Harakhaiti, and Nasatya became Naonhaitya. Subse- 
quently the western group of Aryans changed their faith 
some time before the sixth century B.c., when the reli- 
gious reformer Zarathustra, commonly called Zoroaster, 
introduced a practically new religion, in which most of 
the old Indo-Aryan gods were superseded by Mithra 
Religious (the Sun) and Atash (Fire), and gradually became evil 
Persia. Spirits. When the new religion obtained general accept- 
ance in Persia the western group of Aryans became quite 
different from the eastern group. The Parsis of modern 
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ONE OF THE LETTERS DISCOVERED AT TELL-EL-AMARNA 


A letter from a king of Mitanni to Pharaoh Amenophis ITI, acknowledging 
the receipt of dispatches, and referring to the friendship which existed 
from ancient times between the Royal Houses of Mitanni and Egypt, &c, 
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India still follow the religion of Zoroaster, and one or 
two fire temples still exist in Persia. 

Aryan Conquest of the Panjab.—The Aryans or 
Indo-Aryans entered India through Afghanistan and 
the Khaibar Pass. They were divided into a number of 
small tribes, each ruled over by a chief or king. Their 
first settlements were in the land of the five rivers, 
where they dwelt for a very long time. When the Aryans 
came to India they were little better than barbarians, 
and their conquest was entirely due to their physical 
superiority over the earlier inhabitants. The religion 
of these people was also primitive. They composed 
hymns in honour of the powers of Nature they feared, 
and wanted to propitiate. They were a pastoral people 
who did not possess any currency or know much of 
trade. Their medium of barter consisted of cows, and 
the riches of a chief or a common householder consisted 
of his cattle. The wars among these tribes were caused 
by pastoral disputes or cattle thefts. They burnt their 
dead and collected the charred bones and ashes, which 
were placed in an urn, and buried in a tomb or mound. 
Each family lived together under the rule of the oldest 
man of the clan. A collection of families formed a 
clan under the rule of a chief, and a collection of such 
clans formed one of the Indo-Aryan tribes or nations, 
ruled over by a king. Originally there was no caste 
distinction among the Indo-Aryan tribes. 

The Origin of the Caste System.—Gradually the 
Aryans were obliged to divide themselves into different 
castes according to their occupations. When they were 
permanently settled and had taken to agriculture they 
were still compelled to fight with the aborigines and 
with the Dravidians, who were called Nishadas and 
Dasyus. One part of each tribe remained at home to 
cultivate their fields while the younger men went to 
fight every year. The cultivators became gradually 
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known as the Visas, and the warriors as the Kshatras. 
Later on the functions of the priests, which could pre- 
viously be exercised by any Aryan, became separated. 
The priests grew very powerful in the tribal council. 
They claimed the power to defeat the enemy by their 
magic spells and by invoking the aid of the gods. Thus 
three different castes arose, all belonging to the Aryan 
race. Later on we find a fourth caste called the Sudras. 
Their origin is still obscure. At first the conquered 
Dravidians or aborigines were called Dasas, but long 
afterwards, when the conquered people had become 
members of the social organization, they were called 
Sudras. Originally the three Indo-Aryan castes regarded 
the Dasas or the Sudras as a servile caste, who were 
expected to attend to the needs of the three higher 
castes of Aryan origin. Gradually the Sudras became 
the principal artisans and indispensable to the Aryan 
community. It was then only that certain rights were 
conceded to them. The early Aryans of India inter- 
married with the Dravidians and the aborigines during 
their settlement in the Panjab, and there is no such 
thing as a pure Aryan race in any part of the world. 

- Condition of the Aryan Tribes of the Panjab.— 
The Aryan tribes remained quite distinct and separate 
from each other, and for many centuries none of them 
obtained supremacy over the rest. The names of many 
of these tribes, some very interesting, are to be found 
in the Vedic literature. Such names have given title 
to many of the districts of modern Afghanistan. The 
Sibis or Sivas have given their name to Sibistan, and 
the Pakthas to the Afghan Pakthun. Sudas, the chief of 
the Bharata tribe, fought with ten other tribes for 
supremacy in the Eastern Panjab. ‘The tribes which 
fought against King Sudas were the Alinas, the Bhala- 
nases, the Pakthas, the Sivas, the Vishanins, the Anus, 
the Druhyus, the Turvasas, the Purus, and the Yadus. 
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Among these ten tribes the Turvasas and the Yadus - 
were people of foreign origin. Indra, the thunder- 
god, is said to have brought them across the seas. The 
quarrel between the Bharatas and the ten tribes began 
about the selection of the priest. At first Visvamitra, 
a king of the Kusika clan, was the royal priest of the 
Bharatas, and under his leadership the Bharatas had 
fought successfully with their enemies, who lived on 
the banks of the Beas and the Sutlej. Later on Vis- 
visvami- vamitra was deposed, and a Brahmana of the Vasishtha 
tra and P : : 
Vasishtha clan was chosen as the priest of the Bharatas. Visvamitra 
then arranged an alliance of the ten tribes of the Western 
Panjab against the Bharatas; but the allied army was 
defeated by King Sudas on the banks of the Ravi 
and the chiefs of the Anus and the Druhyus were killed. 
Later on the Bharatas acquired prominence among the ~ 
Purus ang -2d0-Aryan tribes. Their place was subsequently taken 
Kurus. —_ by their relations the Purus and the Kurus. Thus, gradu- 
ally, the Panjab became the centre of the Indo-Aryan 
civilization, and the Indo-Aryan tribes living in the 
Panjab looked down upon their brethren in Afghanistan. 
The Kurus of the Panjab considered themselves to be 
the superiors of the Uttara-Kurus, a section of the same 
tribe who were living in their old home in Afghanistan. 
Foreign Elements among the Indo-Aryans.— 
The Indo-Aryans did not remain of unmixed blood 
for any length of time. In addition to the looseness of 
the marriage tie among them, which led to a good deal 
of intermarriage between the new-comers and the older 
inhabitants, they admitted into their organization 
many tribes of foreign origin. Some tribes allied to 
the Indo-Aryans in speech were already living on the 
western coast of India, when the Indo-Aryans penetrated 
Dark- through Afghanistan. These tribes were dark-skinned. 
Aryansot After their settlement in the Panjab the Indo-Aryans 


Western : . . 
India. _ were compelled to incorporate these particular tribes, 
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The most important of these dark-skinned tribes were 
the Yadus and the Turvasas. Even the Rishis or 
chief priests of the Indo-Aryan tribes had to admit into 
their order the priests of these dark-skinned Aryans. 
The Vedic literature contains descriptions of white- 
skinned and golden-haired Rishis and dark-skinned 
Rishis. After this admixture the Indo-Aryans became 
powerful enough to push on towards the east and the United 


south. They conquered the Dravidian kingdoms of conquer 


the United Provinces and Northern Rajputana, but Peewteuee 
did not succeed in penetrating farther south or east. Se ann, 
The Dravidians remained independent in Bihar, Bengal, 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Gujarat, and Sindh; while 
the country to the south of the Vindhyas remained 
entirely unaffected by the invasion of the Indo-Aryans. 

The Conversion of the Dravidians.—Gradually 
the Dravidians adopted Aryan manners, customs, and 
religion. The priests of the Indo-Aryans admitted some 
of the Dravidian gods, such as Siva, into their temples, The Reli- 

@ xs gious Re- 

and the reformed Aryan religion was accepted by con- form. 
queror and conquered alike. Gradually the original 
caste system of the Indo-Aryans became modified. New 
castes arose on account of the admission of the Dravi- The New 
dians and the aboriginal tribes into the four original System. 
orders. The Dravidian priests became Brahmanas, and 
the kings of all tribes claimed to be Kshatriyas. Traders 
and cultivators of different origins became Vaisyas. 
More enlightened Sudras claimed to be Vaisyas and 
Kshatriyas. They were no longer treated as serfs or 
slaves, but acquired equal rights of citizenship with 
the descendants of the original invaders. The only 
right which was denied to the Sudras was that of wear- 
ing the sacred thread, which remained the sacred 
privilege of the first three castes, whatever their origin. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE VEDIC LITERATURE 


The Vedas.—The earliest religious works of the 
Indo-Aryans are called the Vedas. They consist of 
four collections of hymns, the oldest known specimens 
of the literature of the Indo-European race. The names 
of these four Vedas are the Rtk, the Saman, the Yajus, 
and the Atharvan. This division of the hymns of the 
Vedas is a comparatively recent work. The oldest 
hymns are to be found in the Rik, the Saman, and the 
Atharvan. At one time scholars regarded the Atharvan 
as the latest portion of the Vedas, but we know now 
that the Atharvan and the Saman contain some of the 
oldest hymns of the Indo-Aryan race. Moreover, some 
of the hymns of the Atharva-veda show traces of Meso- 
potamian influence, as some of the old Babylonian 
gods are mentioned in them. 

Divisions of the Vedas.—The Vedas are divided 
into different portions. Thus, the hymn part of each 
Veda is called the Samhita; the commentaries on it are 
called the Brahmanas; parts of the commentaries, so 
holy that they can be read only in forests, are styled 
the Aranyakas. F inally, there were secret portions, the 
knowledge of which was imparted in seclusion, and 
such portions were called the Upanishads. Each of 
the hymns, called Suktas, was composed in honour 
of a particular god, by a particular sage or Rishi, the 
name of the god, the composer, and the metre being 
mentioned in each case. The gods of the Vedic period 
are: Indra (Thunder), Agni (Fire), Savita (Sun), Vayu 
(Air), Varuna (Sky), the Asvins (the divine physicians), 
and the Maruts (the storms). The Rishis or holy sages 
who composed these hymns were Vasishtha, Visvamitra, 
Atri, Agastya, Jamadagni, &c. Though these sages or 
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Rishis were the actual composers of these verses, the 

Hindus of the present day believe that the verses were 
revealed to these sages by means of supernatural agency. 

The hymns were classified and arranged long after the 
settlement of the Indo-Aryans in the Panjab. Different 
scholars have put forth different theories about the DateofRe- 
date of the arrangement of the Vedic hymns; but all = 
of these are mere conjectures. Some scholars think 

that the hymns were classified about 4500 B.C., while 

others place the classification as late as 1800 B.C. 

The Rig-veda.—The Rig-veda is generally regarded ,, . cule 
as the oldest portion of the Vedas. It contains more veda. 
than one thousand hymns which are called Suktas. 

The Other Vedas.—The Sama-veda consists of The 
hymns which were chanted and not recited. The a 
Yajur-veda is written both in prose and verse and 
consists of two parts: the black Yajur-veda and the 
white Yajur-veda. The prose portions of this Veda are The 
the oldest known specimens of Indo-European prose. bk 
The Yajur-veda is devoted entirely to the ritual or 
directions for sacrifices. The Atharva-veda contains 
some of the Suktas of the Rig-veda, some of the songs The 
of the Sama-veda, and is a miscellaneous collection of veda. 
prose and verse. 

The Brahmanas.—The verses of each of these four 
Vedas are called the Samhita of that particular Veda. Samhita. 
Each of them possesses one or more commentaries ia 
called the Brahmanas. These commentaries are really manas. 
explanations written in a language which is not so old 
as the language of the Samhita portion. They explain 
the details of a particular sacrifice and the necessity 
of the various articles required for it. These Brahmanas daca 
incidentally furnish very important historical evidence Evidence. 
about the spread of Indo-Aryan colonization. We learn 
from them that the Indo-Aryan influence gradually 
spread along the valleys of the Ganges and the Yamuna 
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as far as Benares, but it did not succeed in penetrating 
the region to the east of Benares or to the south of the 
Narmada. 

The Aranyakas and the Upanishads.—The Aran- 
yakas were a class of secret commentaries, the know- 
ledge of which had to be imparted in forests. The 
Upanishads consist of philosophical writings which could 
be taught only to one student at a time. Many of the 
Upanishads are very late works, as late as the sixth 
century B.C. ‘They show that, at the time of their 
composition, the Indo-Aryans had advanced very much 
in civilization, and their priests had already begun to 
modify the originally primitive religion of their ancestors. 

The Sutras.—The Sutras are brief rules containing 
directions for the performance of the sacrifices. They 
belonged to three different classes, the Grihya-sutras, 
the Srauta-sutras, and the Dharma-sutras. The Grihya- 
sutras deal with small domestic sacrifices, and the 
Dharma-sutras with the religious and social rules. The 
Sutra literature forms the basis of the legal system of 
the Hindus. 

Grammar and Philology.—Gradually the language 
of the Indo-Aryans changed. A large number of Dravi- 
dian letters and words were introduced and, shortly 
afterwards, the priests found it necessary to compile 
a glossary of old words and give their modern equiva- ~ 
lents. This was the Nirukta of Yaska. With the change 
in the language its structure also changed, and when 
Panini wrote his great work on grammar, he found it 
necessary to add a separate chapter on the older forms 
used in the Vedic literature. 

The Sciences.—With the advance in civilization 
came also the beginning of scientific research. The 
observation of the stars and their courses led to the 
beginning of Indian astronomy. ‘The rules for the 
preparation of altars for Vedic sacrifices led to that 
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form of Hindu geometry called the Sulva Sutras. The 
Indo-Aryans possessed a system of medicine of their 
own and their knowledge of the treatment of the various 
diseases known to them was elaborate. Indo-Aryan 
society was well organized, and the artisans mentioned 
in Vedic literature were very well classified. There 
were carpenters, iron-smiths, boat-builders, hunters, 
butchers, fishermen, sailors, &c., each following a parti- 
cular occupation. The earliest coins of the Indo-Aryans 
consisted of a certain weight of gold, silver, or copper, 
therefore the names of Indo-Aryan coins are the same 
as those of particular weights. The science of music 
was developed very early among the Aryans of India. 
The hymns of the Sama-veda, which were sung at the 
time of sacrifices, were regulated and accompanied by 
instrumental music, both branches of the science being 
gradually reduced to perfection. 


CHAPTER V 
BUDDHISM AND JAINISM—BUDDHA AND MAHAVIRA 


Origin of the New Religions.—Though the religion 
of the Indo-Aryans, the Vedic religion, spread through- 
out Northern India, many different sects continued to 
flourish. Many of these appear to have been based on 
the religious tenets of the older Dravidians. We learn 
from the Buddhist and Jain books that a number of 
religious preachers had a large following in Magadha 
or Bihar and in Saketa or Oudh. The principal among 
them were Gautama Buddha and Mahavira Vardhamana. 

Buddha.—Gautama Siddhartha was the son of King 
Suddhodana of the Sakya clan of Kapilavastu. From 
his infancy Gautama was brought up in seclusion, because 
his father feared that he would give up the world to 
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become a monk. He was a strange child, and showed 
signs of a total disinclination for the pleasures of life. 
He was married early and surrounded by all the pleasures 
which the primitive society of a small state could afford 
at that date. But from 
this secluded life Gau- 
tama Siddhartha suc- 
ceeded in ‘obtaining 
glimpses of the pains 
and difficulties _— of 
human existence. He 
was powerfully moved 
on seeing an old man, 
a dead body, a cul- 
tivator ploughing his 
field under the burn- 
ing sun, and a monk 
who had abjured the 
world. One night he 
set out from his plea- 
sure-garden into the 
broad world, about 
which he knew noth- 
ing, in order to find 
out some way of free- 
ing the human race 
from pain. After tra- . 
velling through Tirhut Buddha (from Gandhara) 
and Bihar, he ob- 
tained the knowledge he was seeking. at Bodh-Gaya 
near Gaya. ‘The rest of Gautama’s life was spent in 
preaching his new religion. He died at the age of 
eighty at Kusinara. 

Dates of Buddha’s Birth and Death.—The 
dates of Gautama’s birth and death are very important 
for students of Indian history, because an era was 
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reckoned from his death, and is used by the Buddhists 
even now in Burma, Siam, and Ceylon. ‘The dates of the 
earliest events in the historical period of Indian history 
are also given in reference to Buddha's death. According 
to the calculations of orthodox Buddhists, Buddha was 
born in 623 B.c., but these calculations contain a mistake 
of sixty years. Many scholars think that he was born 
in 557 B.c. According to the calculations of Chinese 
Buddhists Gautama was born in 563 B.c. As it is known 
that he died at the age of eighty, we possess three 
different dates of his death also. 

Buddha’s Teachings.—The religion which Buddha 
taught was very simple. He preached a nihilism; be- 
cause he believed that the only way of preventing pain 
in human life was to prevent re-birth. He founded a 
new order of monks and nuns who lived according to 
certain rules. The sage Gautama had laid down five 
rules for monkish orders: (1) not to covet other 
people’s property, (2) not to use intoxicating drugs or 
liquors, (3) not to destroy life, (4) not to associate with 
women, (5) not to tell lies. ‘To these rules Gautama 
Buddha added five more: (1) not to dance, sing, or to 
take part in theatricals; (2) not to use flowers, scents, 
or ornaments; (3) not to sleep on high or large beds; 
(4) not to eat at forbidden times; and (5) not to accept 
gold or silver. For householders Gautama considered 
the observance of these rules to be very hard, and he 
allowed them great latitude. 

Condition of Buddhism in the Sixth Century 
B.C.— During Buddha’s life-time Bimbisara, the King 
of Magadha, and Prasenajit, the King of Kosala, became 
his disciples. But when Buddha became old, Ajatasatru, 
who had murdered his father, Bimbisara, and Vidu- 
dabha, the son of Prasenajit, went over to his rivals. 
At the time of Buddha’s death belief in the religion 
preached by him was confined to a minority. It was 
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absolutely unknown in Southern India. Buddha left no 
written texts, and after his death his principal disciple, 
Mahakasyapa, convened a meeting of Buddhist monks 
Rirst ist 2t Rajagriha. This meeting is called the first Buddhist 
Council. council or Mahasangiti. At this conference Buddha’s 
Sayings were compiled and classified. Mahakasyapa was 
a Brahmana and older than Buddha. He was elected to 
be the head of the order founded by Gautama Buddha. 
Other Three other Buddhist councils were convened in later 
Councils. times. The second council met at Vaisali, in Tirhut, 
the third at Pataliputra or Patna during the reign of 
Asoka, and the fourth at Kashmir or the Panjab during 

the reign of Kanishka I. 
Mahavira Vardhamana.—Mahavira Vardhamana 
Jain was the real founder of Jainism. The Jain religion 


Ree does not consist merely of the worship of particular 


pt Boe gods or goddesses. The Jains hate the Brahmanas, and 
all of their leaders or patriarchs were Kshatriyas. The 
Jains recognize twenty - four patriarchs, the first of 
whom, Rishabha or Vrishabha, was a king of the Iksh- 
vaku dynasty. Parsvanatha, the twenty-third, lived 
Early in the seventh century B.c. Mahavira, the last, was 
Mahavira, born in the city of Vaisali, and was related to Bimbisara, 
King of Magadha. After his marriage he left home like 
Buddha and founded a separate sect. Some of the fol- 
lowers of Parsvanatha became his disciples, but others 
remained independent. Mahavira Vardhamana was the 
contemporary of Gautama Buddha, and one of his most 
important rivals. During his lifetime the Jain religion 
obtained preponderance in Northern India. The Jains 
Mona protect life with great care, and on this point they are 
very often absurd. Their monks are called Munis and 
Yatis. When they go out they cover their mouth with 
a piece of cloth and carry a broom with them so that 
they may sweep the place on which they will sit, in order 


that they may not crush any insects. Mahavira Var- 
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dhamana was one of the greatest religious teachers of 
the world, and his religion is fit to be classed with 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism. 
Later Development of Buddhism and Jainism. 
Like Gautama Buddha, Mahavira Vardhamana did 
not leave any written texts. His sayings were collected 
after his death during the reign of the Emperor Chan- 
dragupta of the Maurya dynasty. At that time there 
was a great famine in Northern India, and a large 
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number of Jain monks migrated to Karnata in Southern Jains. 


India. When they returned they found that the monks 
who had been living in Bengal and Bihar during their 
absence had changed a great deal. Their differences 
of opinion led to the formation of two different sects, 
and these exist even now and are known as the Svetam- 
baras and the Digambaras. The difference of opinion 
among the Jains and the patronage of Buddhism by 
Asoka caused the spread of Buddhism throughout India. 
While Buddhism became a world religion, Jainism re- 
mained a minor sect. The Digambaras flourished in 
North-eastern, Central, and Southern India, while the 
Svetambaras flourished in Rajputana and North-western 
India. Mahavira Vardhamana died in 467 B.c., and in 
Jain historical works events are timed from the date 
of his death. 

Effect of Buddhism and Jainism.—The rise of 
Buddhism and Jainism marks the period of decline of 
the religion of the Indo-Aryans. Both of these religions 
rose in Magadha or Bihar, which had remained the 
stronghold of the old Dravidian religion. Both of these 
religions became very popular, and the majority of the 
common people became Buddhists in the third century 
B.c. Orthodox Brahmanism or Hinduism remained 
confined to the higher classes only. 
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BOOK II 
Ancient India: 600 B.C.—A.D. 650 


CHAPTER I 


KINGDOMS OF NORTHERN INDIA AND THE RISE OF THE 
MAURYA EMPIRE | 


The Sixteen Kingdoms.—When Gautama Buddha 
was alive Northern India was divided into sixteen small 
kingdoms, among which the most powerful were the 

Magadha. kingdoms of Magadha or South Bihar, Saketa or Oudh, 
and Vatsa (Kausambi) or Allahabad. Gradually, in the 
beginning of the fourth century B.c., the kings of 
Magadha conquered the other kingdoms and founded 
a powerful empire. Early in the sixth century B.c. 

Seine the kings of Persia had conquered Afghanistan, Balu- 

ence" chistan, and the Panjab. These provinces were ruled 
by Persian governors called Satraps. The clerks of 
these Persian Satraps used, in their official records, a 
new alphabet called Kharoshthi, which was written 
from right to left like modern Persian. The Persians 
also introduced Persian coins and Persian architecture 
into India. 

The Empire of Magadha.—After the conquest of 
the sixteen kingdoms the kings of Magadha ruled over 
a vast empire consisting of Bengal, Bihar, and the 

Nandas. United Provinces. The kings of Magadha of the Nanda 

26 
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dynasty transferred their capital from Rajagriha to the 
city of Pataliputra at the junction of the River Sone and 
the Ganges. One of the kings of this dynasty conquered 
Kalinga or Orissa. They were ruling over Northern India 
when Alexander the Great invaded the North-western 
Provinces. 

Invasion of Alexander the Great.—The Persian 
kings tried to conquer Greece but they failed to do so. 
Then Alexander, King of Macedon, invaded the Persian 
Empire in 334 B.c. and defeated the Persian army in 
three great pitched battles at Granicus, Issus, and Arbela. 
After the victory of Arbela, Darius III, the Emperor of 
Persia, fled, and Alexander entered Afghanistan. At 
that time the Persian rule over the north-western pro- 
vinces of India had become very laa. The Indian chiefs 
had become practically independent. When Alexandei 
entered Afghanistan some of them submitted to him, 
while others resisted. Alexander punished the resisting 
cities and chiefs, while he rewarded those who sub- 
mitted to him readily. He entered Afghanistan in 330 
B.c., and crossed the Khaibar Pass in 327 B.c. Western 
Panjab was ruled over by two kings at this time: the 
King of Taxila and the King of the Puru tribe. The 
King of Taxila submitted to Alexander and invited him 
to his city. Alexander entered Taxila in triumph, and 
held a great Darbar in that city. The King of the Purus 
resisted Alexander’s advance, but he was defeated in 
a great battle on the left bank of the River Jhelum and 
captured. When the King of the Purus was brought 
before Alexander, the Greek king asked him about the 
treatment he wanted. The Indian king replied boldly: 
“ Like a king”. Alexander was touched by his bravery, 
and gave back his kingdom to him. From the Jhelum 
Alexander advanced as far as the banks of the Beas. 
The Greek soldiers who had come with him so far, 
now refused to advance any farther towards the east, 
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and Alexander was compelled to retire. He returned 
feturan” to the River Indus, and followed the course of that 
river as far as its mouth. Here Alexander built a great 
navy and sent a part of his troops by sea. He himself 


Specimens from a hoard of silver coins discovered in the Bhir 
Mound at Taxila—including (a) a well-worn Daric of the Persian 
Empire; (b) a coin of Alexander the Great; and (c) punch-marked 
coins of local Taxilian types. By courtesy of Sir John Marshall, 
C.I.E., Director-General of Archeology in India. 


crossed the burning desert of Baluchistan and reached 
Babylon. At the time of his departure Alexander left 
many Greek soldiers in different towns of Afghanistan 
and the Panjab; and he appointed three Greeks to govern 
the North-western Provinces of India. 

Rise of the Mauryas.—Alexander died at Babylon 
in 323 B.c. Soon after his death a distant relation of 
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the last Nanda King of Magadha, named Chandragupta, | are. 
overthrew the Nandas. Chandragupta conquered the gupta. 


whole of Northern India and founded an extensive 
empire consisting of the larger part of India. He was 
the only king of Northern India who succeeded in con- 
quering any part of the south. His empire consisted of 
Bengal, Bihar, the United Provinces, the Panjab, Central 
India, Gujarat, and Kathiawar. Subsequently he con- 
quered a portion of the Deccan. 

The Greek War.—For nineteen years after the death 
of Alexander his successors were busy with their own 
quarrels. At last Seleukos, who obtained the Asiatic 
provinces of Alexander’s empire as his share, turned 
his attention towards the eastern provinces. In 304 B.c. 
Seleukos passed through Afghanistan and crossed the 
Indus. He came face to face with the army of Chandra- 
gupta, consisting of more than half a million of men and 
nine thousand elephants. Chandragupta had become so 
strong that Seleukos considered it wise to give up the 
eastern provinces of his kingdom in return for a few 
elephants. ‘The historian Strabo states that there was a 
marriage between these two royal families; but nothing 
definite is known about the treaty between Chandragupta 
and Seleukos. The provinces ceded to Chandragupta 
were called Arakhosia (Kandahar), the Paropanisadae 
(Kabul), Aria (Herat), and Gedrosia (Baluchistan). ‘There 
is no record of any fighting between the two kings, but as 
the treaty was entirely favourable to Chandragupta it is 
generally assumed that the Greek king suffered a defeat. 
Chandragupta became the Emperor of India after the 
defeat of Seleukos. He was crowned in 312 B.C. 

Me¢gasthenes.—Seleukos sent an ambassador named 
Megasthenes to the court of the Indian emperor. Megas- 
thenes resided in India for a very long time, and left 
a valuable account of the country and its inhabitants 
which is now lost. ex Greek and Roman writers 
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have left extracts from the book of Megasthenes, from 
which the Greek accounts of ancient India were generally 
compiled. We learn from these accounts that the empire. 
of Chandragupta extended from Afghanistan to Bengal, 
and that it was very ably governed. The people were 
divided into seven classes. The Indian king was a 
great patron of learning, and discoverers were greatly 
honoured by him. ‘The Indians were a very honest 
people, and written contracts were not generally used. 
Their philosophers abstained from animal food and 
formed a separate class. Physicians employed simple 
remedies; but very often they cured their patients by 
the regulation of diet. The Indians wrote their books 
on cloth, but their books of law were not written. 
Law was administered by judges from memory. 
The Indians were law-abiding, frugal, and industrious. 

Asoka.—Chandragupta, the Maurya, ruled over 
India for twenty-four years, and was succeeded by his 
son Vindusara in 297 B.c. At the time of his death 
there was a rival power on the eastern coast of the 
Indian Peninsula, in the country of Kalinga, and the 
great Dravidian kingdoms to the south of the Vindhyas 
remained independent. Vindusara ruled for twenty- 
eight years. The only event of his reign known to us 
is a rebellion at Taxila in the North-western Provinces. 
He had three sons, Sushima, Asoka, and Vitasoka. During 
his lifetime his sons were very turbulent, and to keep 
them from mischief Vindusara sent them away from 
Pataliputra. Sushima was sent as the Viceroy of the 
North-western Provinces with his capital at Taxila, 
and Asoka was sent as the Viceroy of Avanti or Ujjayini. 
Later on Radhagupta, the all-powerful minister of Vindu- 
sara, brought Sushima to the capital and transferred 
Asoka to Taxila. At Pataliputra, Sushima soon quarrelled 
with Radhagupta, who brought Asoka to the capital and 
sent Sushima to Taxila, Vindusara died in 274 B.c., 
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and Asoka, with the help of Radhagupta, secured the 
throne. 

The Early Years of Asoka.—Vindusara’s death was 
followed by a civil war. Buddhist writers depict Asoka 
as a human monster before his conversion to Buddhism. 
We do not know how far these statements are correct. 
Asoka is said to have killed his brothers and all the 
other male members of the royal family. His youngest 
brother Vitasoka is said, by some writers, to have 
escaped to a Buddhist monastery in Bengal, where he 
lived till Asoka’s conversion. Having made himself 
secure in the capital of the empire, Asoka turned his 
attention to the great Dravidian kingdoms of the south. 
The empire of Kalinga consisted of the modern pro- 
vinees of Orissa, the Northern Sarkars, and the eastern 


part of the Hyderabad state. Among the people of Th 


Dravidian origin the Kalingas are called the Northerners. 
They were great sailors and traders. Before this time 
they had sailed over the eastern seas and founded colonies 
in the islands of the Indian Ocean. As a maritime power 
these people of Kalinga were the forerunners of the 
Greeks and the Arabs; and the spread of civilization 
in the Indian archipelago is due entirely to them. 
Their descendants are still to be found in many of 
these islands, where they are called ‘‘ Klings”’. Kalinga 
had been conquered by one of the kings of the Nanda 
dynasty, but it had recovered its independence very 
soon afterwards. Chandragupta had not been able to 
conquer it. As the empire of Kalinga lay on the southern 
border of Magadha, Asoka attacked and conquered it. 
Hundreds of thousands of men were killed and many 
hundreds of thousands, including women and children, 
were carried away as slaves. The terrible misery of, the 
people of Kalinga moved Asoka and from that day he 
gave up wat. 

Asoka’s Conversion to Buddhism.—Soon after 
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the conquest of Kalinga, Asoka was converted to 
Buddhism. He ascended the throne in 273 B.c., and 
Dates. | Was formally crowned Emperor of India three years 
later. ‘The conquest of Kalinga was completed before 
262 B.c. ‘The remaining thirty-one years of the reign 
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of Asoka were spent in the propagation of Buddhism, 
About three years after his conversion Asoka issued his 
first religious message to his subjects. Later on, at 
different times, he issued not less than sixteen proclama- 
tions, which were carved at different places on low rocks sions: 
or stone pillars. These proclamations are called edicts. 
Rock edicts have been discovered at Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra in the North-western Frontier Provinces, at aics. 
Kalsi near Dehradun, at Girnar near Junagadh in 
Kathiawar, at Siddapurain the Mysore State, at Maski 
in the Hyderabad State, at Jaugada in the Ganjam 
district, and at Dhauli in the Puri district. Pillar edicts 
have been discovered at Araraj and Nandangadh in the faicts. 
Champaran district of Bihar; at Rampurwa, Nigliva, 
and Paderiya in the Nepal Tarai; at Benares, at Delhi 
(two), at Allahabad and at Sanchi in the Bhopal State. In 
these records Asoka has given an account of various works Biecare. 
of public utility which he had begun; and he gives also 
general advice to all classes of his subjects. 

Asoka as a Buddhist Missionary.—In the nine- 
teenth year of his reign, Asoka assembled the most 
important Buddhist monks in India at Pataliputra, and Third 
convened the third Buddhist Council in the Asokarama Gus 
monastery. Moggaliputta Tissa or Upagupta presided 
over this conference and its principal object was to 
settle the differences between the different sects of 
Buddhists. At the close of the conference missionaries Buddhist 

‘ ‘ ission- 

were sent to different parts of Asia. Asoka’s son ene 
Mahendra and his daughter Sanghamitra went to 
Ceylon, and were very favourably received by the 
king of that country, Devanampiya Tissa. In his old 
age, Asoka became a monk, and retired to the forests 
near Gridhrakuta Hill in Rajagriha. Buddhism became 
the State religion, and even the State officials were obliged 
to take part in its propagation during their official tours. '4n’s™ 
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Dharmma-mahamatras, who were the censors of public 


morals. 
Asoka’s Public Works.—Asoka caused wells to be 
dug by the roadside, planted medicinal and other useful 
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Capital and Inscribed Pillar of Asoka, Sarnath near Benares 


plants, built hospitals for men as well as animals, not 
only in his own kingdom, but also in the territories of the 
neighbouring independent kings. He made rules restrict- 
ing the slaughter of animals for food as well as for 
religious sacrifices. He visited almost all the holy places 
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of Buddhism, and at each of these places he erected _. 

: : ; His Pil- 
some sort of temple or memorial. ‘The pillar which egrimages. 
he erected at Paderia now enables us to identify the 
birth-place of Buddha correctly. 

Asoka’s Character.—In many respects Asoka was 
one of the supermen of the world. He was an exception- 
ally able monarch. He was always accessible. He intro- oficial 
duced quinquennial tours of inspection of the leading Preaching. 
officials of the empire, when they discharged their 
normal functions and at the same time preached moral 
law. ‘The tone of his edicts shows a very high standard 
of morality. By restricting the slaughter of animals for Edicts. 
sacrifices Asoka offended the Brahmans, and his patron- 
age of Buddhism must have caused very great offence - 
to other religious sectaries of India. ‘The conversion of 
the higher officials of the Maurya Empire into mission- 
aries of the Buddhist religion must have caused a deteri- ok the: 
oration of the standard of efficiency in the official system. of the 
Such a religious revolution was attempted by Akhen- Eanpine, 
aten in Egypt, and nearly two thousand years after 
Asoka by Aurangzeb. The result was the same. Asoka’s 
zeal for Buddhism led to the destruction of the Maurya 
Empire and the very rapid conquest of the North-western 
Frontier Provinces by the Asiatic Greeks. 
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Successors of Asoka.—Asoka died in 231 B.C., 
and was succeeded by his son. His grandson and his 
great-grandson followed, but the total length of their 
rule did not exceed fifty years. During it the provinces Loss of 
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pendence very soon after the death of Asoka, and the 
province of Aria (Herat) was conquered by the Greeks 
of Bactria. At this time two independent and powerful 
kingdoms were established on the North-western 
Frontier of the Indian Empire. The hillmen of Parthia, 
in the northern part of Persia, rebelled against the Greek 
kings of the family of Seleukos and founded an inde- 
pendent empire, which cut off all communication between 
the Greeks of Bactria and their countrymen in Western 
Asia. At the same time Diodotos, the governor of Bac- 
tria, revolted and founded an independent kingdom in 
Bactria. In order to punish the rebellious provinces, 
the Syrian Emperor Antiochus III invaded Bactria in 
208 B.c., but the expedition failed. 

The Brahmana Empire—the Sungas.—The last 
Maurya king, Brihadratha, was killed by his Brahmana 
general, Pushyamitra, during a military review in 184 B.c. 
Pushyamitra was a King of Vidisa or Eastern 
Malava, and was the commander-in-chief of the Maur- 
yan army. Even after his accession to the throne he 
continued to use the title of “ Senapati ” (army lord). 
During his reign Kharavela, King of Kalinga, invaded 
Magadha repeatedly and compelled Pushyamitra to leave 
Pataliputra. ‘The Greek kings Demetrios and Menander 
also invaded Northern India during his reign. In spite 
of these reverses Pushyamitra performed the Asvamedha 
sacrifice on two different occasions. He was succeeded 
by his son Agnimitra and his grandson Vasumitra. After 
the latter’s death Northern India was divided among his 
sons, and the Panjab was finally conquered by the 
Greeks of Bactria. Magadha thus lost the supremacy 
it had acquired among the nations of India in the 
fifth century B.c. The descendants of Pushyamitra 
continued to rule over Northern India for more than 
a century. ‘The last king of the Sunga dynasty was 
Devabhumi. He was killed by his Brahmana minister, 
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Vasudeva, of the Kanva family. The treacherous 
minister became the King of Magadha, while the 
descendants of Pushyamitra continued to rule over 
other parts of Northern and Central India. Thus, 
within 150 years of the death of Asoka, the treachery 
of the Brahmana officials of Magadha reduced that 
country from the position of f&e metropolitan province 
of India to that of an unimportant petty kingdom. 
The Revival of Brahmanism.—Buddhism ceased 
to be the State religion of India after the fall of the 
Mauryas. Pushyamitra was a great patron of Sanskrit 
literature and the Orthodox Brahmanic religion. He 
revived the Vedic sacrifices, and the royal patronage, 
which was extended once more to the Brahmanas, led 
to a great revival of Sanskrit literature. The great 
commentary of Patanjali, on the grammar of Panini, 
was written during the rule of the Sungas. This was 
the beginning of a separate literature, which formed the 
basis of the modern science of Philology. The Maha- 
bhashya, as the commentary of Patanjali is called, now 
forms the nucleus of a vast mass of grammatical liter- 
ature. ‘The laws of the Hindus were also codified at this 
time, and numerous legal writers of the older period 
were studied, brought up to date, and classified. The 
best legal production of this period is the Manava- 
dharmma-sastra of the Maitrayaniya school of writers. 
The legal works of this period formed the basis of all 
subsequent works on Hindu law. But the most valuable 
literary work of the Brahmana Empire was the compila- 
tion of the great Epics, the Mahabharata and Ramayana. 
The Mahabharata.—The Mahabharata has now 
become an epitome of the modern Hindu religion. 
Originally it was the story of a war between the Great 
Kauravas of the Panjab and their illegitimate relations, 
the Pandavas. With the help of Krishna, the King of 
Dvaraka, and head of the Yadava tribe, the Pan- 
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davas obtained the victory at the battle of Kurukshetra. 
‘Subsequently this simple story was magnified and elabo- 
rated into a great epic composed of many different 
chapters. This work was compiled during the Sunga 
period. Many changes were introduced into this work at 
later times. Entire chapters were interpolated by Brah- 
manas in order to prove the sanctity of some new holy 
place or other. Three different versions of the Maha- 
bharata exist at the present day:—The Kashmirian or 
Northern version, the Dravidian or Southern version, 
and the Javanese or Non-Indian version. ‘The Maha- 
bharata embodies a real story, the characters of which, 
in spite of their supernatural attributes, are real men. 
The most important part of the present Mahabharata 
is the Gita, which is a much later composition. ‘The 
Hindus believe that the dialogues of the Gita actually 
took place on the field of battle. The Gita is really 
a separate philosophical work, which, originally, had 
‘no connection with the story of the Bharata war. 

The Ramayana.—While the Mahabharata is based 
on real history, the Ramayana is the product of a poet’s 
imagination, though some of the incidents may actually 
have happened. Rama, the son of the King of Kosala, 
had retired with his brother and wife to the Dandaka 
Forest, now called Khandesh. From that place his wife 
Sita was carried away by Ravana. Rama allied himself 
with some aboriginal tribes and succeeded in recovering 
Sita after a long war. This is the real story of the 
Ramayana; but the characters as depicted by the poet 
are unreal, and compared with the Mahabharata the 
Ramayana appears to be a product of the imagination 
in which it is not possible to separate fact from fancy. 
Both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are very 
popular among the Hindus at the present day, and 
all Hindu kings of our times claim to be .lescended 
from the heroes of these two epics. <: 
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The Social Conditions.—A generation ago it was 
the fashion among writers to divide the early history of 
India into several imaginary periods, e.g. the Epic period 
and the Buddhist period. Modern history denies the 
existence of such periods, There was no Epic Age in 
India. Rama and the Kauravas were people of the 
Vedic period. Dhritarashtra, the son of Vichitravirya, 
is mentioned in the Kathaka Samhita. It is therefore 
impossible to recognize an Epic Age, as it is impossible 
to recognize now that there was a Buddhist Age in 
India. The condition of Indian society as depicted in 
the epics is practically the same as that to be found in 
the Buddhist books as well as in the Sutra literature. 
When the epics were recast or re-written, Buddhism and 
Jainism were already the prevailing religions. Though 
Brahmanism had revived, the Brahmanas had lost the 
very superior position which they enjoyed during the 
Vedic period. The superiority of Buddhism during the 
Maurya period made it one of the principal religions 
of India, and it remained so. Even during the Brahmana 
Empire, Hindu books divide society into four classes, 
e.g. the Brahmana, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya, and the 
Sudra; but the Buddhist books divide society into four 
other castes—the priest, the warrior, the householder, 
and the artisan. Buddhism made an end of the Kshatriya 
aristocracy. Any man could rise to any position, and 
the state became a democracy, though the monarchical 
form of government was retained. The epics show a 
degradation of the Aryan people. The high but rude 
moral tone of the Vedic period was lost. This is shown 
in Arjuna’s murder of Karna, and Yudhisthira’s help 
in the slaughter of Drona. Slavery prevailed. The slave 
was not allowed to possess any property. The priests 
were exempted from slavery. The people lived in small 
villages surrounding the fort of the chiefs. The king 
ruled so long as he acted according to the laws and he 
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could be deposed. ‘Taxes were paid both in kind and 
in money. ‘lhe merchants banded themselves into 
guilds or corporations. ‘The larger part of the popu- chants. 
lation was employed in tending cattle. The soldiers 
consisted of the nobles, the poorer Aryan clans, and the soldiers. 
slaves. Captured enemies were enslaved. The use of 
intoxicating drugs and liquor as well as meat-eating 
was common. ‘The Brahmana divided his life into Four 
four parts. During his boyhood he was sent to the house a Brahe j 
of some learned man. He studied under this preceptor Life. 
and received his food for his services. When a young 
man he came back home and became a householder. 
In the first stage he was called a probationer (Brahma- 
charin), and in the second a householder (Grihastha). On 
the approach of old age he gave up his household and 
retired with his wife to the forest for pious meditation. 
The third stage is called Vanaprastha. Sometimes he 
became a mendicant and roamed alone. In this stage 
of life a Brahmana was called a Yat. 

The Constitution of Aryan Kingdoms.—The 
kings were generally selected from the royal family, but Kings. 
the unfit were not allowed to ascend the throne. The 
king was advised by councillors and ministers. The Ministers. 
priest was his principal adviser. The original assembly 
of the Aryans, in which every member of the tribe had sempiy. 
an equal vote, now changed into a military council. 
The kings lived in a city surrounded by walls and divided Cities. 
into squares and streets which were watered and were 
lighted at night. In the king’s palace were the court of patace. 
justice, the gambling hall, the theatre or music-hall, an 
open arena for the contests of wild animals, and the 
royal residence. Buildings were usually of wood. ‘The 
walls of Rajagriha consisted of huge blocks of stone, ,. 
and the Nanda kings of Magadha had constructed huge — 
stone causeways to go up the hills in that city. ‘The Rajagriha 
Mauryas introduced Persian architecture, and their 
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palaces at Pataliputra were built on the model of the 
palaces of the ancient Persian kings. The effect of 
Persian art on the arts and crafts of India lasted till the 
middle of the first century B.c., when the Greek kings 
of Afghanistan and the Panjab introduced Greek art 
into India. 

The Kanvas.—Vasudeva, the treacherous minister 
of the last Sunga king, ascended the throne of Patali- 
putra in 72,B.c. * The Kanvas ruled over Magadha only, 
and they were very soon overthrown by the Satavahanas 
of Southern India. The Satavahanas are called the 
Andhras in the Puranas because they invaded Magadha 
through the Andhra or the Telugu-speaking country. 
The Kanvas succumbed to the Andhras without much 
fighting, and for some time the Andhra or Satavahana 
Empire extended from the Himalayas to the River 
Tungabhadra in the south. 

The Greeks of Afghanistan.—Diodotos I, the 
Governor of Bactria, who ruled over the easternmost 
province of the empire of the successors of Seleukos, 
rebelled in 226 B.c. and founded an independent king- 
dom in Bactria. At first the Greek kings of Bactria 
ruled over the country on both sides of the River Oxus. 
Then gradually they conquered Afghanistan and the 
Panjab. Demetrios advanced as far as Pataliputra, and 
one of the Greek kings conquered Oudh or Saketa and 
destroyed Pataliputra. ‘The Greeks settled in large 
numbers in the Panjab. At this time Afghanistan and 
the Panjab became divided into a number of small 
kingdoms, each ruled over by a king. 

The Conversion of Greeks to Hinduism and 
Buddhism.—The Greeks of Bactria, Afghanistan, and 
the Panjab, cut off from Greece by the kingdom of 
Parthia, gradually became Hindus and Buddhists. Helio- 
doros, the ambassador of a Greek king of ‘Taxila named 
Antialkidas, was sent as an ambassador to a king named 
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Kasiputra Bhagabhadra. ‘lhis Greek ambassador had 
become a Vaishnava and erected a pillar in honour of 
Vishnu which can still be seen at Besnagar, a village near 
Bhilsa. Many other Greeks had become Buddhists, and ana 
their inscriptions have been found in the caves of Karle unm: 
and Kanheri in the Bombay Presidency. Another Greek, 
named Thaidora (Theodoros), excavated a tank in honour 

of all the serpents. ‘Thus the Indian Greeks gradually 
merged in the population of India and Afghanistan, 
and no trace of them is to be found to-day in any of these 
two countries. 

The Irruptions of the Scythian Barbarians.— 
In 165 B.c. a tribe of nomads, called the Yueh-chi, Yuen-chi. 
quarrelled with another nomad tribe named the Hiung 
Nu (Huns or Hunas) and left the western frontier of 
China. The Bactrian Greeks were gradually forced out 
of Bactria by these tribes. The first of them is called 
Sse by the Chinese and Sakas by the Indians. ‘These Sse 
Sakas not only drove the Greek kings of Afghanistan 
into India, but they themselves followed and conquered 
the whole of Northern and Western India and founded 
a powerful empire. They were the rivals of the Sata- 
vahanas of the south, whom they humbled by conquering 
their territories as far south as the River Krishna. 


CHAPTER III 


THE SCYTHIAN EMPIRES IN INDIA AND THEIR STRUGGLES 
WITH THE SATAVAHANAS 


Sse or Sakas.—The first bands of Scythians were 
called Sakas by the Indians. They founded a powerful 
empire in Northern and Western India consisting of 
the Panjab, Sindh, the United Provinces, Rajputana, 
and the northern part of the Deccan. ‘I'he first Scythian 
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emperor was Moga or Maues, who has given his name 
to an era. He ruled over the Panjab and Afghanistan, 
while his viceroys at Mathura and Taxila ruled over 
India proper. One of his successors, Azes, was also a 
powerful monarch. During the rule of these Scythian 
emperors the southern provinces were ruled by a gover- 
nor or satrap from Ujjain in Malava. Later the gover- 
nors of the Scythian Empire became independent and 
Afghanistan was conquered by a second band of 
Scythians called the Indo-Parthians. 

The Indo-Parthians.—Some of the Scythian tribes 
during their long residence in Persia had adopted 
Persian names, manners, and customs. For this reason 
they are called Indo-Parthians. One of the Indo-Parthian 
kings, named Gondophernes, was a contemporary of 
Jesus Christ. The apostle St. Thomas is said to have 
come to his court. While the Indo-Parthians were ruling 
over Afghanistan and the Panjab, the western part of 
the United Provinces was ruled by the satraps Ran- 
jubula and his son Sodasa, who had their capital at 
Mathura. ‘These two governors became independent, 
assumed royal titles and issued coins. In Malava and 
the Deccan, another satrap of the Saka emperors, 
named Nahapana, became independent, assumed royal 
titles and started to issue coins in his own name. ‘The 
Saka emperors and the Indo-Parthians copied the coins 
of the Greek kings of Bactria and India. They issued 
coins of silver and copper only. 

War between the Satavahanas and the Sakas. 
—In the time of the Saka emperors the Satavahanas 
had been driven to the south of the Krishna, and the 
most fertile part of the Deccan fell into the hands of 
the Scythians. Some time after the death of Nahapana, 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, the Satavahana king, drove the 
Scythian satraps from Central India and the Deccan. 
The kingdom of Nahapana’s successors was entirely 
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destroyed, and for nearly half a century the Satavahanas 
ruled over Central India for the second time. Gautami- 
putra Satakarni reigned for twenty-four years, and was 
succeeded by his son Vasisthiputra Pulamayi, who ruled 
for at least twenty-two years. ‘Though, subsequently, 
the Scythian King Rudradaman I drove the Satavahanas 
out of Central India and Gujarat, they remained in 
undisturbed possession of the Deccan plateau till the 
beginning of the third century a.p. In the first half 
of that century the Satavahana Empire became divided 
into a number of small kingdoms, while the Pallavas 
occupied the eastern half of their territories. 

The Kushanas.—The Yueh-Chi had settled down 
on the northern bank of the Oxus during the conquest 
of Northern India by the Sakas. They had divided 
themselves into five tribes. In the beginning of the 
Christian era the chief of the Kushan tribe, Kujula 
Kadaphisa, united the five tribes and conquered Afghani- 
stan as well as a portion of the Panjab; the last Greek 
King of India probably served under him. Kujula’s 
successor, Vima Kadaphisa, conquered Northern India 
as far as Benares. He was the real founder of the Kushan 
Empire. Vima had become a worshipper of Siva, and 
placed the image of that god on his coins. He died 
in A.D. 78, and was succeeded by Kanishka I, the most 


_ powerful and remarkable king of that dynasty. Kanishka 


introduced the Saka era, which began in a.D. 78. He 
was an ambitious prince. He conquered Magadha and 
appointed over the Eastern Provinces a viceroy named 
Kharapallana. He also conquered Malava and appointed 
a viceroy named Chashtana to rule over that province. 
In A.D. 93 Kanishka became involved in a long war 
with the Chinese in Central Asia. At first his army was 
defeated, so he placed Vashishka on the throne of 
India, and set out for Turkestan. After A.D. 106 
Vashishka was succeeded by Huvishka. _ These two 
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emperors assumed imperial titles during the lifetime 
of Kanishka. Kanishka returned to India after de- 
feating the Chinese, some time before a.D. 111, and 
he was then recognized as the emperor. At first he. 
worshipped the gods of all nations, such as those of ligion. 
the Babylonians, the Persians, and the Hindus. Later 
on he became a Buddhist and convened the fourth or 
last great council of Buddhist monks in N.-W. India. 
This council was convened to settle the differences Fourth 
among the northern and southern sects of the Buddhists. Coenen 
From this time Buddhism became divided into “ the 
followers of the higher path” (Mahayana), and “‘ the Mahayana 
followers of the lower path ” (Hinayana). ‘The followers Dinayana: 
of the higher path were to be found in Northern India, 
and those of the lower path in Southern India and 
Ceylon. The southern monks do not recognize the 
fourth council. ‘The sacred books of the northerners 
were written in Sanskrit, and gradually they drove out 
other sects of Buddhists from India. Kanishka I ruled 
over an empire which extended from the Altai Moun- Kane 
tains in the north to the River Narmada in the south. Empire. 
He assumed the title of Devaputra, “The Son of 
Heaven ”’, like the Emperor of China. He placed the 
image of Buddha on some of his copper coins. In his 
old age he set out for another campaign against the 
Chinese in Central Asia and was murdered by his 
ministers. 

Kanishka’s Public Works.—Kanishka built a great 
Stupa outside the city of Peshawar, in which he placed Stupa of 
three fragments of the bones of Buddha. Vima Kada- Relics he 
phisa and Kanishka introduced a new type of gold coin 
into India. At this time an extensive trade was carried 
on by Indian and Egyptian merchants between the with the 
western ports of India and those of the Persian Gulf Fepies. 
and the Red Sea. Indian merchandise was finally carried 
to the rich cities of the Roman Empire and it was pur- 
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chased with Roman gold, which ultimately came to 
India. In order to make the Indian coinage more 
acceptable to the traders of the Roman Empire a new 
type of coins in gold was introduced in which the shape 
and weight of the Roman coin were closely followed. 


Statue of a Kushan Emperor from Mathura 


The Kushan emperors did not coin in silver, and it is 
presumed that the silver coins of the Greek kings and 
the Scythian emperors continued to be used in India 
till the rise of the Guptas. Kanishka founded a city 
in Kashmir which is called Kanishkapura or Kanispor 
after him, In later times many chiefs of Afghanistan 
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and Kashmir claimed to be the descendants of Kanishka. 
Kanishka died some time after A.D. 119, and was suc- 

ceeded by Huvishka, who reigned till a.p. 138. During Huvishka. 
his reign Afghanistan continued to form a part of the 
Kushan Empire, but nothing is known of Central Asia. 
Huvishka also founded a city in Kashmir which was 

called Huvishkapura or Hushkur after him. He also tcl 

~ built a splendid Buddhist monastery at Mathura, which 
lasted till the invasion of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. 
The last of the great Kushan emperors was Vasudeva I, 1 
who became a Saiva. During his reign the viceroys * 
the different provinces became independent. Rudra- 
daman I, the grandson of Kanishka’s viceroy Chashtana, 
founded an independent kingdom in Cutch and Kathia- 
war. When Vasudeva came to the throne Rudradaman Revolt in 
conquered Rajputana and Northern Gujarat, and became India. 
independent of the Kushan emperor. He struck silver 

coins in his own name, and the Scythians continued 

to rule in Western India till the end of the fourth | | 
century A.D. Vasudeva I was succeeded by a number Kushans. 
of weak kings, who continued to use the high-sounding 

titles of their ancestors but ruled over the Panjab and 

the United Provinces only. 

The Kshatrapas of Western India.—Chashtana, ., 
the Viceroy of Ujjain or Malava, had tried to become tana. 
independent and he struck coins in silver, but his _ 
attempt was unsuccessful. His grandson Rudradaman I daman. 
founded an independent kingdom in Kathiawar and 
Cutch before A.D. 130. Before a.D. 150 he had conquered 
Sindh, Rajputana, Malava, Northern Gujarat, and the 
Northern Deccan. In the Deccan he had to fight with 
the Satavahanas, who were twice defeated by him. ‘The Wars with 
Satavahana king was spared because he was a near vahanas. 
relation, by marriage, of Rudradaman I. Rudradaman 
rebuilt the dam of the Sudarsana Lake, which once the 
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burst during a storm in A.D. 150. The kings of this 
dynasty called themselves kings as well as Kshatrapas, 
which is the Sanskritized form of the Persian word 
satrap. ‘The dynasty of Rudradaman I became extinct 
soon afterwards, but the kingdom was ruled by Scythian 
monarchs till their conquest by Chandragupta II in 
the beginning of the fifth century a.p. 


The Effect of the Greek Conquest of India.— - 


The Greeks brought with them a new style of art, and 


Stone Offerings-dish found on the Site of Sirkap 


An example of the Greek influence brought to India by 
Alexander. By courtesy of Sir John Marshall, C.I.E., Director- 
General of Archzology in India. 


Greek Art, the Indian Greeks founded a new school of sculpture 
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which gradually changed the art of stone-carving 
throughout India. Greek architects and artists were 
employed throughout India, and Kanishka employed 
one of them in building his Stupa (shrine) outside 
the city of Peshawar. The Greeks introduced the Greek 
form of coinage, which was adopted by their Scythian 
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conquerors and continued in India till the fourth century 

a.p. Greek forms of architecture were used in building Greek 
the Buddhist temples and monasteries of Afghanistan ri 
and the North-western Frontier during the Greek and 
Scythian occupation. Moreover, the Greeks brought 

about a reform of the Indian calendar, and several 
Greek works on astronomy were translated into Sanskrit. Greek 
The use of the Greek language was continued on coins = 
till the fourth century A.D. The Scythians used the Greek 
language and alphabet on their coins. ‘The Kushans used Sept e 
the Greek alphabet to write the Persian language on Alphabet. 
their coins. Degenerate Greek inscriptions were used 

by the Sakas of Western India on their coins till the 

fourth century A.D. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF SOUTHERN INDIA 


The Iron Age of Southern India.—When the 
Aryans conquered the valleys of the Indus and the 
Ganges, the Dravidian settlements on the coast land 
remained entirely unaffected. ‘They continued to bury 
their dead in terracotta coffins, along with their favourite 
objects, and they did not use cremation for a long 
time. These tombs belong to the Age of Iron, because 
a number of fine weapons of that metal have been Burials 
discovered in nearly every. one of them. When the Iron age. 
Asuras and the Dasas of Northern India were gradually 
absorbed into Indo-Aryan society, a great change came 
over Southern India. The Indo-Aryan priests had 
changed the form of their religion by introducing Worship of 
into it a number of Dravidian gods and goddesses. Goas. 
The most important among these gods was Siva, who 
was identified with the Vedic god Rudra. The intro- 
duction of obscene rites into the worship of Siva and his 
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emblem, the Linga, was opposed by Indo-Aryan sages 
like Daksha for a long time. But the Indo-Aryan priests 
found that unless they started with the worship of their 
principal gods they could not win over the Dravidians. 
A goddess who received a place of honour in the Indo- 
Aryan pantheon was Durga, Sakti, or Devi. She is 
still worshipped in the Maratha country in her primitive 
Dravidian form. 'The people smear vermilion over a 
rude stone and sacrifice fowls before it. This form 
of the goddess is still worshipped at Kamakhya in 
Assam, at Vindhyavasini near Mirzapur, at Khodiar 
Mata near Ahmedabad, and at Hinglaj near Karachi. 
With the introduction of these gods and goddesses the 
Aryan religion became more acceptable to the Dravidians, 
and gradually the transformed Indo-Aryan religion was 
accepted by all the older inhabitants of India except the 
aborigines. Thus the Aryan conquest of Southern India 
was moral but not physical. | 

The Southern Castes.—When the Indo-Arya 
religion was accepted by the masses in the south, it 
became the fashion to copy Indo-Aryan manners and 
customs. A number of Brahmanas may have emigrated 
to the south, but their number was increased by the 
wholesale admission of Dravidian priests into that 
caste. ‘The kings as well as smaller landowners became 
Kshatriyas. The Dravidian race forgot that they be- 
longed to a more ancient family of the human race 
than the new-comers. Gradually castes which remained 
faithful to their old practices descended in the social 
scale, and some of them, which had mixed with the 
aborigines, became untouchables. But the wilder abori- 
gines lived apart from the Hinduized Dravidians. 

The Four Nations.—The earliest history of the 
Dravidians of South India is preserved in ancient 
Tamil literature. From it we learn that in the 
extreme south of the peninsula three great nations 
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existed. These were the Cholas, the Pandyas, and 
the Cheras or Keralas. To the north of them, on the 
eastern coast, lived the northerners, who spoke ‘Telugu therners, 
and were the same as the people of Kalinga. These Kalingas. 
four nations fought and quarrelled with one another. 
The Cholas and the Pandyas conquered the northern 
portion of Ceylon very early, and mention is made of 
irrigation works on a large scale. These three Dravidian 
kingdoms remained long unconquered, but were subdued 
by the generals of the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda 
in the seventeenth century. Consequently the religion 
: . Isolation 

and caste system of the extreme south still differ very of the 
greatly from those of Northern India. Many of the South. 
Dravidian gods and goddesses are still worshipped in 
the guise of Hindu gods and goddesses. Such is the oe eme 
celebrated Minakshi of Madura. Her spouse has now pe pac 
become Siva, but the story that is told about the annual 
attempt of this god to marry Minakshi, which is foiled 
for some reason or other, proves that Minakshi cannot 
be the same as the Tantric goddess Devi, and her 
consort cannot be the same as Siva. The story of the 
annual attempt made by Siva to come and marry 
Minakshi cannot refer to any Saiva legend, but is prob- 
ably based on some earlier narrative of the primitive 
gods and goddesses of the Dravidians. 

The Dravidian Marriages.—The Dravidians fol- 
lowed the matriarchal law of marriage and inheritance. oe 
Women did not marry, but men of other clans came and archate 
lived with them in the houses of their fathers. ‘The 
children born remained there and inherited the property 
of the mother, maternal uncle, and maternal aunt. This 
custom was followed in a Dravidian kingdom in Central 
India, which was called “‘ the kingdom of women ”’ by 
the Indo-Aryans. It is still followed by the Nayars Laws of 
of the western coast. The Rajas of Cochin and ‘Travan- tance. 
core still follow this law, and chiefs are succeeded by 
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their sister’s sons. On the Malabar coast Nayar women 
do not marry, and their children succeed to the property 
of their maternal uncles. At present the Indo-Aryan 
practice of marrying women, taking them out of their 
father’s house, and allowing the children to succeed to 
the father’s property is generally followed throughout 
Southern India. 

The Pallavas in Southern India.— After the irrup- 
tion of the Scythians into Western India a non-Indian 
nation, called the Pallavas, penetrated into Southern 
India and occupied the central and the northern parts 
of the Madras Presidency. Their early history is imper- 
fectly known to us. At first they imported northern 
ideas of architecture and art into Southern India. 
Their principal stronghold was Conjeveram or Kanchi- 
puram. At one time they ruled over almost the whole 
of the peninsula, and carried on an extensive trade with 
the eastern islands. They introduced Roman features 
into the art of Southern India, and ruled over the 
country from different centres. The earliest temples 
of Southern India were built by the Pallava kings. In 
the fourth century a.p. the Pallava King Vishnugopa 
was so powerful that he easily beat off the attack of 
Samudragupta on the eastern coast of the peninsula. 
The Pallavas continued to rule over Southern India till 
the end of the seventh century a.p., and there were 
constant wars between them and the early Chalukyas 
of Badami. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE GUPTA EMPIRE AND ITS CULTURE 


The Revolution in Magadha.—In the beginning 
of the fourth century A.D. the people of Magadha rose 
against the Scythians and, under the leadership of a man 
named Chandragupta, drove them out of North-eastern chandra- 
India. Chandragupta married a princess of the Lich- his Lich 
chhavi clan named Kumaradevi. This Chandragupta Marriage. 
was the first King of Magadha, and his successors ruled 
over Northern India for more than two hundred years. 
Events were dated from the accession of Chandragupta I, The 
i.e. the liberation of the people of Magadha. Some fot 
scholars, however, think that the era called the Gupta 
era was founded by a King of Nepal named Jayasimha. 

The Conquests of Samudragupta. — Chandra- 
gupta I died after a very short reign, and was succeeded 
by his son Samudragupta. Samudragupta subdued all 
the petty chiefs of Bengal and the United Provinces; and 
then he started on a career of conquest (dig- -UYfG. () ing 
southern India. He came down the easter ve oa 
through the forest country between Bilagpy Shc. 
gapatam, and pushed as far south as “ a . 
Godavari and the Krishna. Herggih — 
confederacy of kings headed + im 
nugopa of Kanchi. Samudr2%,. § 
Pataip"*ra or Patna, abe 
commemorate wit<> ppc de aS ogress as 
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the honour of being r Chandragupta II at Udayagiri, near Bhilsa 
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by other kings who wanted to build temples in the holy 
land of Buddhism. After a long reign Samudragupta 
was succeeded by his eldest son Ramagupta. 
Ramagupta and the Saka War.—Ramagupta was 
a weak king, and during his reign the Scythian King of 
Mathura became so bold that he sent an open challenge 
of war to the Gupta king. The Saka king asked Rama- 
gupta to send his wife Dhruvadevi to his capital. The 
people of Pataliputra became afraid of a Scythian invasion 
and the cowardly king actually consented to send his 
wife to Mathura. At this juncture, Chandragupta II, 
the younger brother of the king, volunteered to go to 
Mathura disguised as Dhruvadevi. Ramagupta at last 
consented to his brother’s request, and Chandragupta 
went to Mathura surrounded by a nuinber of faithful 
followers, all disguised as women. There he killed the 
last Saka King of Mathura, and as a result of the war 
which followed he became the King of Northern India. 
Ramagupta was either killed or deposed, and Chandra- 
gupta married his brother’s widow Dhruvadevi. 
Chandragupta II — Vikramaditya. — After con- 
the four the Scythians of Northern India Chandragupta 
was so powts attention to Western India and conquered 
Samudragupta on™lalava, Gujarat, and Kathiawar from 
The Pallavas continuecadaman I. His father and grand- 
the end of the seventh wns only, but Chandragupta II 
constant wars between therer, in imitation of the silver 
of Badami. He is generally regsrded 
‘dian !-gends who drove 
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Samudragupta and Kumaragupta 1. Numerous temples 
of Hindu gods and goddesses were built all over the 
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Cave Temple of Chandragupta II at Udayagiri, near Bhilsa 
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of Chandragupta II and Dhruvadevi. He reigned over 
the Gupta Empire for forty-one years. During his 
rule. the empire extended from the Himalayas in the 
north to the banks of the Narmada in the south, and 
from Bengal in the east to the Panjab and Sindh in 
the west. He had two sons by two different wives, of 
whom Skandagupta was the elder. During his rule 
the Gupta Empire enjoyed peace and prosperity. Com- 


Tradewith merce flourished, and the merchandise of the eastern 
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countries used to be transported direct to the Roman 
Empire through the ports of Kathiawar and Gujarat. 
During the last years of his reign the Hunas, a barbarian 
tribe of Central Asia, invaded Afghanistan and the 
Panjab. The people of Magadha had become luxurious, 
and they did not want to fight long and tedious wars 
with the barbarians in distant and cold countries like 
Afghanistan. The first band of Hunas who invaded 
India were defeated by the heir-apparent, Skandagupta, 
after great trouble and expense. In order to meet the 
heavy expenditure the emperor was obliged to issue 
coins of impure gold in Northern India, and copper 
plated with silver in the west. During the last years of 
Kumaragupta I there were two parties in the court, 
one of which supported Skandagupta and the other his 
step-brother Puragupta. Kumaragupta I died in a.p. 455, 
and was succeeded by his elder son Skandagupta. 
Skandagupta.—The short reign of Skandagupta was 
spent entirely in attempts to drive the Hunas out. The 
civil war and the Huna war caused a very great drain 
on the treasury, and the emperor was obliged to issue 
very impure coins of gold. At first Skandagupta was 
successful in his attempt, and defeated the Hunas in 
two long wars. Later on the people of Magadha set 
up a rival emperor in the person of his step-brother 
Puragupta, and Skandagupta died fighting, some time 
after A.D. 467. After his death the Hunas easily conquered 
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they are known from their gold coins. ee 
Budhagupta.—Budhagupta was probably a son Re i 


io 
Kumaragupta I. He united the remaining provinces of of ihe 


the Gupta empire, and reigned over a kingdom which Proriaten 
extended from Bengal to Malava. He occupied Northern 

India some time before a.D. 476, and continued to rule 

till A.D. 495. During his rule the Hunas remained quiet. 

But after his death the Huna king Toramana invaded 
Malava. Budhagupta’s successor, Bhanugupta, was rare 
defeated in the battle of Eran in A.D. 510, and lost Battle of 
Malava for ever. After Bhanugupta the princes of the A.D. 510. 
Gupta Dynasty became petty landholders. Some of 


them ruled over portions of Malava and others over 
The Dis- 


Yuna rule over Malava 
Within twenty years of driven 


Magadha. ‘The governors of Kathiawar became inde- ruption of 

t 

pende , part ingdoms sprang up everywhere. Empire. 
Fa-. .uy Chinese pilgrims came to visit the 


Buddhist ho. ‘places of India either by land or by sea. 

One of them, Fa Hsien, came to India during the reign of Hsien. 
the Emperor Chandragupta II. He lived in India for six 
years, and has left a valuable account of the country. 

He visited Peshawar, Taxila, Mathura, Sankasya, Travels. 
Kanauj, Kapilavastu, Sravasti, Pataliputra, Bodh-Gaya, 
Rajagriha, and. Vaisali. Fa-Hsien’ departed from India 
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on an Indian ship from the celebrated harbour of 'Tamra- 

lipti or ‘T'amluk in South-western Bengal, and reached 
China via Java. During his visit Pataliputra was a pate 
flourishing city with many public institutions and a 

free hospital. ‘Though the emperor was a Vaishnava, state of 
Buddhism was tolerated, and flourished side by side dnism. 
with Hinduism. 

Yasodharmadeva.—The Huna rule over Malava 
did not last for a long time. Within twenty years of driven 
the battle of Eran, Yasodharmadeva, a local king, io 
defeated Mihirakula, the son of Toramana, and drove 
him out of Malava. Later on he combined with a Defeat of 
king of Northern India named Baladitya, and drove = 
Mihirakula out of Northern India also. Yasodhar- 
madeva conquered the whole of Northern India and ote 
founded a short-lived empire. Some people think that secona 
he is the Vikramaditya of the legends. Yasodharmadeva ditya 
was living in A.D. 533, and after his death nothing is 
known of the province of Malava for two or three 
hundred years. 

The Vikrama Era.—The Vikrama era is generally 
supposed to commemorate the defeat of the Scythians ete 
by a King of Ujjain named Vikramaditya. It is counted Origin. > 
from 58 or 57 B.C. ‘The era really began with the 
foundation of the tribal republic of the Malavas, a the Era of 
tribe of barbarian nomads who lived in the Panjab Tribe. 
and Rajputana at the time of the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great. The tribe afterwards split into many 
different parts, and wherever ey settled the country 
or province was called “ Malava’’. ‘Thus there is a 
Malwa in the Panjab and another ; in the United Pro- Origin of 
vinces. A large part of the tribe settled in the fertile Matwa. 
valley between the Narmada and the Aravalli Mountains. 

This country was subsequently \knows astiMaladd ori BRAK Y 
Malwa. ‘The era founded by the “Malavas as. t@_ ¢9m- 
memorate the establishtpent of their ibal. ma | 
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Malava became known as the Vikrama era after the sixth century 
riba ra 


became A.D. In later medieval ages poets call this era “‘ the era 
the Vik- . 
rama Era. Counted from the coronation of the King Vikramaditya ”’. 
Many people suppose that Yasodharmadeva changed the 
title of this era into Vikrama. 
Kalidasa and the Nine 
Gems. — Yasodharmadeva 
was a great patron of litera- 
ture. Many famous poets 
and scholars lived in his 
court. The celebrated poet 
Kalidasa. and dramatist Kalidasa was 
one of them.  Kalidasa’s 
Raghu- ; 
vamsa. Raghuvamsa gives a short 
account of the state of India 
at that time in the descrip- 
tion of the marriage as- 
sembly of Aja and Indumati. 
It is really an account of the 
family in which Rama was 
born, and is based on the 
Ramayana of Valmiki. Kali- 
dasa has become immortal 
ais on account of his dramas and 
Dramas. the celebrated lyric “ Me- 
ghaduta” or “The Cloud 
Messenger”. Many people 
The Myth think that nine great scholars 
of the Nine ,. : 
Gems. _ lived in the court of the great 
. A Buddha of the Gupta Period 
King of Malava, and were from Mathura 
called nine gems. But we 
know now that the astronomer Varahamihira, the lexico- 
grapher Amarasimha, and the poet Vararuchi, who are in- 
cluded among these “ nine gems ”’, lived in different times. 
Gupta. Architecture and Art.—The long, peace- 


ful reigns of the Gupta emperors produced many bene- 
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ficial effects on the country. New types of temples were Temples. 
designed and new images made. The temples of the 
Gupta period influenced those of Southern India and 
Java in later times. ‘The Mathura school of art declined aE 
but new schools of sculpture rose in Pataliputra and Influence 
Benares. ‘The images and sculptures of this period ern and | 
are the most beautiful produced in India, and they Art. 
were generally copied all over Northern and Southern : 
India till the Muhammadan conquest. 

The Kings of Thanesar.—The most important king- 
doms which rose on the ruins of the Gupta empire were 
those of Thanesar, Allahabad, and Magadha. A col- 
lateral branch of the Gupta Dynasty ruled over Magadha 
till A.D. 732. In Allahabad or the United Provinces the kharis of 
Maukharis founded a powerful kingdom which became baa. 
a buffer state between the Hunas of the Panjab and the 
weak kings of Magadha. In the middle of the sixth 
century A.D. the kings of Thanesar became very powerful. 2 
King Adityavardhana of this dynasty married a princess vardhana. 
of the Gupta family of Magadha, and his son Prabha- 
karavarddhana brought the whole of Northern India Prapha- 
under his sway. Prabhakara married his daughter to dus 
the Maukhari king Grahavarman of Allahabad, and 
later compelled the Gupta kings of Malava and Magadha at Magar 
to acknowledge his suzerainty. Prabhakara died sud- Mainvai 
denly; and at this time Devagupta of Malava combined 
with Sasanka the King of Gaur to reject the supremacy 
of the kings of Thanesar. Before Sasanka could arrive 
from Bengal, Devagupta attacked, defeated, and killed apes 
Grahavarman. His queen, Rajyasri, was imprisoned. havarman. 
On hearing of this Prabhakara’s eldest son, Rajyavard- Rajya- 
dhana II, hastened to Allahabad and defeated Deva- defeats 
gupta. Rajyasri had fled to the forests at the foot of the euyta, 
Vindhyan Mountains. She was brought back, but at this 
time Rajyavarddhana II was suddenly attacked by but is 


killed by 
Sasanka and killed in a personal combat. ‘The succes- Sasanka. 
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sion now devolved upon Harshavarddhana, 
son of Prabhakara. 
Harshavarddhana.—On hearing of thc 

Rajyavarddhana, Harsha hastened towards 

war. He ascended the throne in a* 

Magadha and Nepal afterwards even’ 

his accession. This era is called th 

earliest years of Harsha were spent 1 

First of all he combined with Bhaskar 

and defeat ' See vuiayRut+ Harsha c 
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one of the quinquennial festivals held by 
Allahabad. He resided for two years at the 
' y of Nalanda in Magadha, and studied under 
adhist professors. like Silabhadra. The 
niversity were supplied with food by 
Both Buddhist and Brahmanical 
ht. ‘The revenue of the king was 
7m the crown lands and the customs 
it oficers of the state received grants 
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CHAPTER I 
THE RISE OF THE RAJPUTS 


Origin of the Rajputs.—The Rajput tribes of India 
claim to be descended from the heroes of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, but are really the descendants 
of Hunas and Guviaras. The Huna tribes were followed 
by others of the same origin called Gujars or Gurjaras, Origin « of 
who married and settled down in large numbers all over puts. 
Northern and Western India. Their descendants, the 
half-caste Hunas and Gurjaras, became Hindus. Then 
the Brahmanas, who had converted them, provided sion of the 
them with a penéalogy. The most famous of the Rajput rians. 
clans now claim to have sprung from the sacrificial 
fre of the Indo-Aryan god Brahman, on the top of 
Mount Abu. The Pratiharas acknowledge themselves 
to be Gurjaras in origin. ‘The Chahamanas or the Chau- Phas Arias 
hans have a clan named Khichi, which is the name of a Kulas. 
Huna tribe in Chinese history. The Hunas and their Gurjara 
descendants, who lived in the Panjab, Rajput +7. and Gians 


Central India, were the ancestors of all —— 
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tribes of the present day. ‘There are still some descen- — 


dants of the older inhabitants among them, e.g. the 
Yadavas of Northern Rajputana and the Silaharas of 
Northern Konkan. By the end of the seventh century 
all Huna and half-caste tribes had become Hindus and 
had been provided with genealogies. 
Muhammad.—The founder of the Musalman reli- 
gion, Muhammad, was born in the city of Mecca in 
Arabia in 570. He was deeply religious, and hated 
the idolatry of the Arab tribes of that time. He 
founded a new religion largely based on the religion 
taught by Moses. ‘The Arabs and the Jews belonged 
to the same race, and it is not strange, therefore, that 
the religion of Muhammad is really the religion of 
Moses in a new form. At first the people of Mecca 
refused to listen to Muhammad, and he was forced 
to flee to Medina in 622. The Muhammadan era, 
called the Hijra or “the flight’, begins from this 
date. At Medina Muhammad gathered together a large 
following and returned with them to Mecca. Before his 
death in’ 632 he succeeded in converting the greater part 
of the Arab tribes to his religion. Gradually his 


successors conquered Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Asia | 
Minor. ‘They ruled over a large empire, the capital © 
of which was at first at Damascus and finally at Baghdad. ~ 


They gradually captured the Indian commerce with 
the West. 

The Musalman Conquest of Sindh.—In 711 
a Rajput king named Dahir was ruling over Sindh. 
The Rajputs of Sindh were Vaishnavas, but the bulk 
of the people were Buddhists. So the Rajputs were in 


a minority. A dispute arose on account of the capture, — 


by the pirates of Sindh, of vessels from Ceylon carrying 
presents to Hajjaj, the Musalman Governor of Persia. 


Elajiaj «aimed compensation, which was not paid by 
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the First’ Musalmans against Sindh were defeated; the third, 

sions" headed by Hajjaj’s son-in-law, Muhammad bin Qasim, 

Treachery landed in Sindh and united with the Buddhist land- 

Buddhists. owners and soldiers of the country. The king was defeated 
and killed, and Muhammad bin Qasim conquered all 

Alor. Sindh. The last battle was fought at Alor near Sukkur. 
The last band of the Rajputs was surrounded by traitors 
and Arabs and killed toa man. Rajput ladies performed 

Foondee the Jauhar ceremony, kindled the funeral pyre, and 
perished. The funeral pyre of the Rajput Satis is still 
kept burning at a place near Alor, which is called 
Satyan-jo-than, or ‘“‘ the shrine of the chaste ladies ”’. 
Sindh became a Musalman province, and the Hindus 
never recovered it. As a reward for their treachery the 
Buddhists were afterwards compelled to become Musal- 
mans. 

The Pratihara Empire.—At the time of the Musal- 
man conquest of Sindh, the Hindu Gurjara kingdom of 
Bhinmal in Jodhpur became very powerful. They 

Raids. raided Northern as well as Southern India. In the 
middle of the eighth century King Vatsaraja of this 
dynasty conquered the kingdoms of Kanauj and Bengal, 
and carried off three white royal umbrellas. He was 
defeated by the Rashtrakuta King Dhruva II with great 

phatait difficulty. Nagabhata II, the son of Vatsaraja, invaded 
neapadas” Kanauj and defeated Dharmapala of Bengal. Dharmapala 
and his nominee, King Chakrayudha of Kanauj, allied 


pala and themselves with the Rashtrakuta King Govinda III and 
ll, succeeded in defeating Nagabhata II. The Gurjaras 


remained quiet till the middle of the ninth century. 
Bhojat In 840, Bhoja I, the grandson of Nagabhata II, con- 
quered Kanauj finally, drove the Palas back into Bengal 
proper, and transferred his capital to Kanauj. The 
separate kingdom of Kanauj came to an end, and 
the Palas ruled over Western Bengal only. Magadha 
and ‘Tirhut became provinces of the Gurjara Empire. 
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The kings of this dynasty called themselves Pratiharas, 
and in modern history they are known as’ the Parihars. ine rth 
Bhoja I thus founded an empire which was almost 
equal in area to that of the Guptas. It did not include 
Bengal, but extended from the western border of Bengal 
to Kathiawar. It extended from the Panjab in the north 
to the River Narmada. ‘his vast area was ruled by a Feuaal 
number of feudal chiefs and not by governors. Most of ove” 
these chiefs were either Hunas or Gurjaras. 

The Decline of the Pratiharas.— After the death 
of Bhoja’s son, Mahendrapala I, there was a dispute 
about the succession to the throne. Bhoja II succeeded Civil War. 
in gaining the throne for a short time with the help 
of the Chedi chief Kokalla I, but soon afterwards he 
was deposed and murdered by his step-brother Mahi- 
pala I with the help of the Chandella King Harsha. 
In revenge for this murder the Rashtrakuta King Indra Rashtra- 
If invaded Malava and Kanauj. Ujjain and Kanauj vasion. 
were devastated and Mahipala I fled towards the east, 
closely pursued by the Rashtrakuta army. The destruc- 
tion of the capital and the flight of Mahipala I destroyed 
the prestige of the Pratiharas, and the feudatories of 
the empire gradually assumed independence. A Prati- 
hara king continued to rule at Kanauj till 1019, but 
six great kingdoms rose on the ruins of their empire: Hise of 
the Chalukyas of Gujarat, the Paramaras of Malava, the Kingdoms, 
Kachchhapaghatas of Gwalior, the Yadavas of Mathura, 
the Chandellas of Jejakabhukti, and the Chedis of 'Tri- 
puri. ‘The Palas recovered Magadha and Tirhut, and 
gradually 4~saquered the eastern part of the United Fae 
Provinces. Numerous independent kings sprang up in Medapata. 
Rajputana, among whom the most powerful were the 
Guhilas of Medapata or Mewar. 

The Effect of Pratihara Rule in Northern India. 
—The formation of new empires in Northern India saved 
India from the Arab conquest in the ninth century. 
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The Arabs of Sindh dreaded the Pratiharas and, though 
they destroyed the ancient city of Valabhi in Kathia- 
war and attacked Northern Gujarat, their alliance was 
sought by the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan. The Pratiharas 
reorganized Hindu society. They were strict Hindus, 
and during their rule the Brahmanas enjoyed the royal 
patronage. At this time the Hindus of North-western 
India gradually became different from those of North- 
eastern India. The settlements of Hunas and Gur- 
jaras caused the rise of many new castes, which are 
not to be found in Eastern India. Some of the great 
Gurjara emperors were patrons of literature. The 
great poet Rajasekhara lived in the court of Mahen- 
drapala I and Mahipala I. Benares became a centre of 
learning, and the Gurjara emperors rebuilt many of the 
Saiva temples at this place. The Buddhist city of Benares 
declined and its temples fell into disrepair. 


CHAPTER II 
THE DYNASTIES OF BIHAR AND BENGAL 


Guptas of Magadha.—After the fall of the Gupta 
empire a collateral branch of the family established itself 
in Magadha. Damodaragupta of this family fought with 
the Maukharis of Allahabad. Mahasenagupta defeated 
Sushthitavarman of Assam on the banke of the Brahma- 


Magadha to Mahasenagupta’s Sond son Madhava- 
gupta. Adityasena, the a 9 Madhavagupta, was 
living in 672, and aS‘.ymed imperial titles. The 
Guptas of Magadha V.ontinued to rule over Ma- 


gadha for three Sene'..tions nore. The last king, 


the defeat of Sasanka, Harsha gave the kingdom of 
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Jivitagupta II, was defeated by Yasovarman of Kanauj. 
Anarchy in Bihar and Bengal.—After the death 

of Jivitagupta II his queen attempted to rule over the 

kingdom. The great nobles became very powerful, 

and oppressed the poorer nobles as well as the common 

people. The kings of the neighbouring countries invaded Binar ana 


Bengal. It was conquered by Harsha of Assam, by a conduered 


chief of the Saila dynasty of the Central Prosinces: and Kings. 
finally by the Gurjara King Vatsaraja. The people of 
Bengal now took matters into their own hands and bf‘kine. 
elected a successful general named Gopala to be their 
king. Gopala became the King of Bengal and Bihar in 
the middle of the eighth century, and his descendants 
continued to rule over the province till the middle of 
the twelfth. 

The First Empire of the Palas.—Dharmapala, the 
son of Gopala I, was an ambitious prince. The Palas of 
Bengal were not Rajputs like the Pratiharas or the Dharma- 
Chedis, and they looked down upon these new Hindus. f the King 
Dharmapala deposed Indrayudha, the King of Kanauj, Kananj. 
and placed Chakrayudha on the throne of that country. 
Indrayudha appealed to the Gurjara King Nagabhata 
II, who united all Gurjara chiefs of Rajyputana and the 
Panjab to drive the Palas from the United Provinces. 
Dharmapala and Chakrayudha were driven out from 
Northern India. They applied for help to Govinda III, War” 
the Rashtrakuta King of the Deccan, and Govinda 
defeated the Gurjara confederacy. Dharmapala became 
the Emperor of Northern India, and his nominee ance with 
Chakrayudha was placed on the throne of Kanauj. tla 
Dharmapala’s son Devapala was a great patron of art Devapaia. 
and literature. He rebuilt the great temple at Nalanda, 
and dedicated some beautiful images at that place. 
During his reign, Viradeva, an inhabitant of Gandhara, the Abbot 
was appointed to be the Abbot of Nalanda. A king of § Nalanda. 


Java, named Balaputradeva, sent an embassy to Deva- 
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pala asking for permission to build a Buddhist temple 
at Nalanda. At the request of this king Devapala 
granted five villages situated in the districts of Patna 
and Gaya for the maintenance of the temple built by 
the Javanese king in the thirty-eighth year of his reign. 
During the closing years of the long reign of Devapala, 
the Pala kingdom was attacked by Bhoja I of Bhinmal 
and the Tibetans. In 840 Kanauj was taken by Bhoja I. 

The Pratiharas in Magadha.—Shortly after the 
death of Devapala, Bhoja I invaded Magadha and defeated 
the Palas in the great battle of Mudgagiri or Munger. 
Bihar and, for a time, Northern Bengal were annexed - 
to the Pratihara Empire. Devapala had been succeeded 
by his relation Surapala I. Surapala’s son, Narayanapala, 
recovered portions of Eastern Bihar only. ‘The rest 
of Magadha continued to be ruled by the Gurjaras 
till the middle of the tenth century. ‘The successors of 
Narayanapala were driven out by a foreign tribe, called 
Kambojas or Tibetans, from North Bengal. 

The Second Pala Empire.—The fortunes Pe; the 
family were retrieved by Mahipala I in the middle of 
the tenth century. Gopala II, who ruled about 950, 
recovered the whole of Magadha. His grandson Mahipala 
I reconquered Northern Bengal and founded an empire 
which extended from Benares to Comilla. Mahipala I 
was a great patron of Buddhism. He rebuilt the great 
temple of Nalanda, which had been burnt down. At 
Benares he rebuilt the principal Buddhist shrines and 
dedicated an image of Buddha. He also repaired the 
great Buddhist temples at the eight great holy places 
of Buddhism. Mahipala died before 1026, and was 
succeeded by his son Nayapala. During the former’s 
reign the Pala kingdom was attacked on two different 
occasions. Rajendra Chola I sent an army to conquer 
Bengal. ‘This army conquered Southern, Eastern, and 
Western Bengal, but was prevented from crossing the 
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Ganges into Northern Bengal by Mahipala I. ‘The Chola 

army retired with the water of the Ganges. Before 

1019, Gangeyadeva, the Chedi king, conquered ‘Tirhut. keen 
Mahipala reigned for more than fifty years, and during Tripuri.. 
his reign Bengal recovered its prosperity. 

The Later Palas.—Nayapala, the son of Mahipala, Nayapala 
reigned for about fifteen years. During his reign Gaya 
became a fine city, and was adorned with temples by 
the Governor Visvaditya. ‘The temples of Gadadhara, Hindu 
Vishnupada, Suryya, and Prapitamahesvara were built Hee os 
by this governor. During the reign of Nayapala, Gan- 
geya’s son, the celebrated conqueror Karna invaded Bt 
Magadha and attacked Gaya. At this time the celebrated of Karna. 
Buddhist scholar Atisa or Dipankara Srijnana was living 
in Mahabodhi. He brought about a peace between 
Karna and Nayapala, and left for Tibet in 1041. Atisa ee 
converted the people of Tibet to Tantrik Buddhism, Buddhist 
which still prevails in that country. Nayapala was ary. 
succeeded by his son Vigrahapala III, who married a 
daughter of the Chedi King Karna. At this time Eastern 
Bengal became divided into two different kingdoms, 
which were ruled over by two kings of the Yadava dave kings 
dynasty. After the death of Vigrahapala III the Kai- Bengal. 
varttas of Northern Bengal rose in revolt. His eldest son, 
Mahipala II, was defeated and killed, and the Kat- The kai- 
varttas founded an independent kingtiom in Northern vor.” 
Bengal. Ramapala, the younger son of Vigrahapala III, 
reconquered Northern Bengal with the help of the 
feudatories. At the end of the eleventh century 
Vijayasena conquered Eastern Bengal and founded an Benas of 
ndependent kingdom. Ramapala’s younger son Madana- Bengal. 
sala was the last king of the Pala Dynasty to rule over 
Northern Bengal. In the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
ury he was driven out of the capital, Gaur, by Yijaya- 
ena, and took refuge in Magadha. ‘The last kings of 
he Pala Dynasty were petty chiefs of Eastern Bihar. 
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The Senas.—The Senas were people of South India 
who had come to Bengal in search of employment. 
Vijayasena defeated the Yadava kings of Vikramapura, 
and founded a new kingdom, the capital of which re- 
mained at Vikramapura till the end. In the beginning 
of the twelfth century, Vijayasena captured Gaur. 
His son, Vallalasena, reigned for a short time only. 
He is remembered on account of the distinctions in 
the various castes of Bengal created by him, which are 
known as Kulinism. Vallalasena was the son of Vilasa- 
devi, a princess of the Sura family. The Senas were 
Hindus, while the Palas were Buddhists. Therefore 
the Hindus of Bengal remember the Senas with grati- 
tude. For more than four hundred years Bengal had 
been ruled by Buddhist kings, and the revival of Brah- 
manism was welcomed by the Hindus. 

Lakshmanasena.—The greatest king of the Sena 
dynasty was Vallala’s son Lakshmanasena, who as- 
cended the throne in 1119. He defeated the kings of 
Orissa and Assam, and restored the grandeur of the 
empire of the Palas. He conquered Magadha and de- 
feated Govindachandra of Kanauj, who had invaded 
Magadha and tried to restore the Palas. Lakshmana 
was a great patron of literature. The celebrated poets 
Jayadeva and Dhoyi lived in his court. He died 
some time before 1170. Magadha or South Bihar and 
Western Bengal were conquered by the Musalmans in 
1200. ‘The Senas never came to Northern Bengal 
or Magadha, and they did not attempt to stem the tide 
of Musalman invasions. 

The Effect of the Pala Rule.—The rule of the © 
Palas over North-eastern India was extremely bene- 
ficial. Bengal was saved the horrors of repeated invasions — 
by the Musalmans. ‘The country enjoyed peace for more 
than iour centuries. A new school of art was founded 
in Magadha during the rule of Dharmapala and Deva- — 
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pala, which flourished till the Musalman conquest. gengai 
Under the Palas Bengal became the stronghold of gcuperute. 


Buddhism in Northern India. ‘The professors of the 
Buddhist religion taught their doctrines at the famous sities. 
universities at Nalanda and Vikramasila. When the 
Pratihara Empire fell, learned men of all classes flocked 

to Bengal. After the Musalman conquest, Buddhism 

lost all support in India and disappeared. ‘The Palas tsolation 
kept aloof from the wars of the Rajput states. When Palas. 
the Rajputs united against Sultan Mahmud in support 

of Trilochanapala and Anandapala they received no 
support from Mahipala I. So also when Sultan Muham- 

mad bin Sam defeated Prithviraja II and Jayachchandra, 

the Senas did not unite with them. ‘Thus, for nearly 

five hundred years Bengal remained a Buddhist pro- 

vince, when that religion had practically disappeared 

from the rest of India. During these five centuries 

many new forms of Buddhism rose in Bengal. ‘The rantrix 
most famous among these is Tantrik Buddhism, which que 
gradually became the Hinduism of the ‘T'antras. Though 

the Pala kings were Buddhists, they intermarried with Toleration 
the Hindus and tolerated Hinduism. Narayanapala duism. 
gave a village in support of some Siva temples. His 
ministers were orthodox Brahmanas. Mahipala gave a 
village to a Brahmana on the occasion of the Chaitra 
Sankranti. The chief Queen of Madanapala gave a 
village to a Brahmana, who had recited the Mahabharata 
according to her orders. In spite of this toleration 
sectarian disputes brought about the downfall of the 

_ Palas and the rise of the Senas. Some scholars suppose | 
that when the Musalmans invaded Bengal the Buddhists Treachery. 
of that country joined them, at first, in order to drive 

away the Hindu kings. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE MEDIAEVAL DYNASTIES OF NORTHERN INDIA 


Chandellas of Jejakabhukti.—Among the king- 
doms which rose on the ruins of the Pratihara Empire 
of Northern India the Chandella kingdom was the most 
important. Jejakabhukti is the ancient name of the 
province of Bundelkhand. The early Chandella princes 
were the feudatories of the Pratiharas. During the civil 
war between Bhoja II and Mahipala I the Chan- 
della King Harsha supported the latter. His son Yaso- 
varman conquered the fort of Kalanjar and defeated the 
Chedis, He built a famous temple of Vishnu at his 
capital, Khajuraho, in 955. Devapala, the son of 
Mahipala I of Kanauj, gave a beautiful image of Vishnu 
to him. This he had obtained from the King of Kangra, 
who had received it from the King of Tibet. In support 
of the Shahiyas of Und and the Tomaras of Delhi, 
Ganda, the grandson of Yasovarman, led many of the 
confederacies of the Rajput kings against Sabuktegin 
and his son Mahmud of Ghazni. In 1018 Rajya- 
pala, the Pratihara King of Kanauj, submitted tamely to 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. After the retirement of 
Sultan Mahmud, Ganda led an attack of the Rajput — 
princes on Rajyapala, who was defeated and _ killed 
in battle. Ganda’s grandson, Vijayapala, was defeated 
by Gangeyadeva of Tripuri, and for some time the 
Chandellas lost their independence. _Vijaya’s__ son, 
Kirttivarman, recovered the independence of the king- 
dom by defeating Karna. The Chandella power rose * 
to its highest during the reign of Madanavarman, who 
defeated the King of Malava and occupied Bhilsa. 
Madana’s grandson, Paramardin, succeeded him. He 
was the contemporary of Prithviraja II of Delhi and 
Jayachchandra_ of Kanauj. Paramardin was defeated 
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by Prithviraja 11, who advanced into the heart of the 


Chandella kingdom. For this insult Paramardin re- Paramar- 
: : oe . din de- 
mained aloof during the wars of Sultan Muhammad bin feated by 
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Sam. At last his turn came. After the death of Prith- raja 11, 
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Chandella Temple at Khajuraho 


Kalanjar in 1203, and took it after a long siege.andby 
Paramardin died shortly afterwards. His son, Trailo- mans. | 
kyavarman, recovered Kalanjar and drove off the Musal- 
mans. The Chandellas continued to rule as independent 
princes till the time of Akbar. 

Chedis of Tripuri.—The Chedi kingdom of the 


eastern part of Central India, now called Baghelkhand, was A. 
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founded at the end of the ninth century by Kokalla I. 
Kokalla placed Krishna II, the Rashtrakuta king, and 
Bhoja II, the Pratihara emperor, on their thrones. He, 
his son, and his grandsons married their daughters to 
the Rashtrakuta kings for four generations, Yuvaraja I, 
the grandson of Kokalla I, imported a number of Saiva 
ascetics into the Chedi country and built many temples 
and monasteries for them. The successors of Yuvaraja I 
were weak kings and the Chedis lost their prestige in 
Central India. In the beginning of the eleventh century 
Gangeya revived the prestige of the dynasty. He 
took Allahabad and Benares from the Pratiharas and 
Champaran from the Palas. He made himself master 
of Southern India, and defeated the Western Chalukyas 
of Kalyani. He took the title of Vikramaditya, and issued 
gold coins in his own name. His son Karna annexed 
Malava and Jejakabhukti to the Chedi kingdom and 
occupied Kanauj. Karna subdued much of Northern and 
Southern India, and tried to found a new empire. But he 
did not succeed, as Udayaditya récovered Malava and 
Kirttivarman regained the independence of Jejakabhukti. 
In his old age Karna was defeated, and he abdicated. 
Karna came to the throne in 1041, and was crowned 
for a second time nine years later. He built a very high 
temple of Siva, called the Karnameru, at Benares, and 
he founded a new capital near Tripuri, which was called 
Karnavati. During the reign of Karna’s son, Yasah- 
karna, the power of the Chedis began to decline. Kanauj 
became independent under Chandradeva, and the Chedis 
were driven back to their home province. The Chedis 
were now oppressed by the Paramaras of Malava, and 
a younger branch of the family founded an independent 
kingdom at Ratanpur in the Bilaspur district. The last 
Chedi king, Vijayasimha, was defeated and killed by the 
Yadava King Simhana of Devagiri after 1196. 
Paramaras of Malava.—The ancestors of the Para- 
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mara kings of Malava were the governors of that pro- 


vince under the Pratihara emperors. ‘The first chief siyaka 1. 


of importance was Siyaka II, who defeated the Rash- 
trakuta King Khottiga. His son Vakpatiraja II was the 
first to assume independence. He was living in 974, 
and was constantly at war with the Chalukya kings of 
Gujarat. He defeated the Chedis of Tripuri, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Bhoja I, the patron of Sanskrit 
literature. Bhoja maintained a large number of scholars 
at Dhara, the capital, where he founded a new university. 
He himself was a poet. Famous dramas and works on 
rhetoric, poetry, astronomy, &c., were inscribed on 
slabs of stone and built into the walls of the university, 
turned later into a Masjid or Muhammadan church, 
where these slabs can still be seen. This building is 
still called “‘ The College of Raja Bhoja”” by the Hindus 
of Malava. Bhoja I was the contemporary of Madana- 
varman, and Bhima | of Gujarat. Karna, the King of 
Chedi or Tripuri, united with Bhima I and the Western 
Chalukya King Somesvara II, and Bhoja was defeated 
and killed, and the kingdom of Malava divided between 
the Chedis of Tripuri and the Chalukyas of Gujarat. 
Malava regained its independence under Udayaditya, 
a distant relative of Bhoja I. The ruins of the temples 
of the time of Bhoja I still excite admiration, and, after 
the mythical King Vikramaditya of Ujjain, he is regarded 
as the greatest Indian patron of literature. He intro- 
duced new styles in drama, poetry, and art. Udaya- 
ditya’s sons defeated the sons and grandsons ot Karna 
repeatedly, and finally destroyed Tripuri, the capital of 
the Chedis. In the middle of the twelfth century Malava 
was conquered by the Chalukyas of Gujarat. It regained 
its independence for a short time only under Devapala. 
Shortly afterwards Bhoja II, the last Paramara King of 
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Chalukyas of Anahilapataka.—Anahilapataka was 
the capital of Gujarat. It is still one of the principal 
cities of Northern Gujarat, and is now called Patan. 
Like the Paramaras of Malava and the Chandellas of 
Jejakabhukti, the Chalukyas of Gujarat were the 
feudatories of the Pratiharas of Kanauj. In 943 
Mularaja of the Chalukya family founded an inde- 
pendent kingdom in Northern Gujarat, over which his 
dynasty ruled till the end of the thirteenth century. 
A large number of historical works in the Jain litera- 
ture of Gujarat give the history of this dynasty. Mularaja 
was the contemporary and opponent of-the Chahamana 
King Vigraharaja of Ajmer. He conquered the small 
kingdom of the Chapotkatas of Kathiawar and the famous 
ports of Broach and Surat. He also defeated the com- 
bined armies of the chiefs of Sindh and Cutch. He 
started building the great temple of Siva called Rudra- 
mahalaya, which he could not finish. He died in gg7. 
The next king of importance is Bhima I, during whose 
rule Gujarat was attacked by Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni. In 1024, Sultan Mahmud invaded Gujarat, 
being attracted by the fabulous wealth of the temple 
of Somanatha at Prabhasa or Verawal. Muhammadan 
historians say that the temple of Somanatha was famous 
throughout India, and that its income was enormous. 
For its ceremonies, water from the River Ganges was 
brought daily over a distance of twelve hundred miles. 
More than one thousand Brahmanas officiated as priests, 
and the services of three hundred barbers were required 
for shaving the heads of pilgrims. Mahmud left Ghazni 
with 30,000 horsemen and volunteers. After crossing 
the Indian desert he appeared before Anahilapataka. 
Bhima fled in panic and Mahmud passed on to Somana- 
tha. He found a fort on the seashore. The fort and the 
temple were stoutly defended, but both were captured 
after a fight, during which more than 50,000 Hindus were 
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killed. Mahmud obtained enormous wealth at Somanatha 
and returned to Ghazni through Sindh. ‘The idol, 
inside which very valuable jewels were found, was 
broken and taken to Ghazni. 

Bhima and Karna.—Later on Bhima I joined King 
Karna of Chedi and defeated Bhoja I of Malava. The 
war was caused by an insult offered to the King of 
Gujarat by a general of Malava. MKulachandra, the 
general of Bhoja I, invaded Gujarat and destroyed 
_Anahilapataka. For this act Kulachandra was highly 
honoured by Bhoja. Bhoja was killed in battle, and 
Malava was divided equally between Gujarat and the 
Chedi kingdom. Later on Karna invaded Gujarat, 
defeated Bhima I, and sacked the ports of Broach and 
Surat. In his old age Karna was defeated by Bhima I. 

Jayasimha.—Bhima I was succeeded in 1064 by 
his son Karna, who died after a long reign, leaving 
the throne to his infant son Jayasimha, also called 
Siddharaja. Jayasimha fought for a long time with the 
son and grandson of Udayaditya, who had again made 
Malava independent. At last, in 1134, the Paramaras 
of Malava were finally defeated, and Malava became a 
part of the kingdom of Gujarat. Jayasimha founded 
the city of Siddhapura in Northern Gujarat. He com- 
pleted the temple of Rudra-Mahalaya, begun by Mula- 
raja. He also excavated a huge tank called the Sahas- 
ralinga at the capital, Anahilapataka. He left no children, 
and was succeeded by a distant relation named Kumara- 
pala. 

Kumarapala.—Kumarapala was one of the greatest 
patrons of the Jain religion. Hemacharya or Hema- 
chandra Suri was his chief minister. Hemachandra was 
a very learned man, and had written many books on 
different subjects. Under his guidance the kingdom of 
Gujarat flourished. Kumarapala invaded the Chahamana 
kingdom of Sakambhari (Sambhar) and defeated a King 
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of Konkan named Mallikarjuna. ‘The Paramara chief 
of Abu submitted to him. King Kumarapala went on 
pilgrimage to Somanatha, Raivataka or Girnar, and 
Satrunjaya. He repaired a celebrated Jain temple at 
Cambay and built a monastery for Jain monks in his 
capital. He was a great patron of literature, and many 
celebrated scholars lived in his court. Kumarapala was 
more than fifty years of age when he came to the throne, 
and he died, after ruling thirty-one years, in 1173. 

Later Chalukya Kings and the Baghelas.— Within 
fifty years of the death of Kumarapala the Chalukya 
kingdom declined. Malava became independent in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, and in the 
middle of that century the Musalmans conquered the 
northern part of Gujarat. Some distant relations of the 
Chalukyas, who called themselves Chalukya-Baghelas, 
became independent in Southern Gujarat. During the 
rule of Bhima II the Baghelas became very powerful. 
Bhima II’s successor, Tribhuvanapala, was living in 
1242, and after his death Anahilapataka passed to 
the Baghelas. The Baghelas continued to rule till the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, when the last 
king, Karna II, was defeated by Sultan Alauddin Muham- 
mad Khalji of Delhi, and forced to flee to the Yadavas 
of Devagiri in the Deccan. 

Minor Rajput Kingdoms.—Among the minor Raj- 
put kingdoms may be mentioned the Guhilas of Meda- 
pata, who are now called Sisodiyas of Mewar, and claim 
to be descended from the epic hero Ramachandra. Chiefs 
of this dynasty, were ruling in Rajputana as early as 
661. After the fall of the Pratiharas they became 
independent in Northern Malava. Mewar, their home 
province, was included in the Pratihara Empire, and 
inscriptions of Pratihara emperors have been discovered 
in the southern part of it. The chiefs of Mewar did 
not acquire real importance till the thirteenth century, 
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when they became leaders of the Rajput confederacy. 
The Yadavas of Mathura may have belonged to the yYadavas 
older Indo-Aryan Yadavas. They ruled for a long time Sieiicien: 
over the Mathura district, and were finally conquered by 
Musalmans in the thirteenth century, when their principal 
stronghold, Bayana, was captured. ‘The descendants 
of the Yadava kings of Mathura are still ruling in 
Kerauli. The Kachchhapaghata princes of Gwalior Semcts 
were the neighbours of the Yadavas of Mathura. Vajra- Case 
daman became independent in 977, and defeated 
the Pratihara emperor of Kanauj. His descendant sasbahu 
Mahipala built the celebrated temple of Siva on Gwalior on” 
hill in 1150. Another chief of the same family served Hill. 
under the Chandellas of Jejakabhukti. Arjuna of this Arjuna. 
family served under the Chandella King Ganda, and 
killed the Emperor Rajyapala of Kanauj in battle. His 
descendant Vikramasimha, who was living in 1088, is 
the last known chief of this dynasty. The Kachchhapa- Kachh- 
ghatas removed to Amber, and their descendants still Alwar 
rule over Jaipur and Alwar. Jaipur. 
Tomaras and the Chahamanas.—Very little is 
known of the Tomaras and their kingdom. We learn Torieras; 
from later inscriptions that they ruled over the country 
of Hariyanaka (now called Hariana, i.e. Delhi and 
Gurgaon). Some of their princes issued coins, and one 
of them was probably named Anangapala. ‘The Musal- gapala. 
man historians confused them with the Shahiyas of 
Und, because the names of the kings of both dynasties 
ended in the word pala. The Tomara kingdom was 
inherited by Chahamana Prithviraja Il. The Chaha- The 
manas ruled over the east-central part of Rajputana at manas. 
Sakambhari. At first they were the neighbours of the 
Chalukyas of Gujarat. Gradually they advanced east- 
wards, and Vigraharaja captured Delhi in 1164. harnjal 
Vigraharaja’s nephew, Prithviraja II, defeated the Chan- | 
della King Paramardin. He is said to have brought away viraja II. 
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Samyukta, the daughter of King Jayachchandra of 
Kanauj. Prithviraja was a powerful king, and twice 

The , defeated the Musalman army on the eastern frontier 

Battle of of the Panjab. He was defeated and killed at the battle 

Tarain, ‘ . : ar 

A.D.1192. of ‘l'arain in 1192. Some people say that Prithviraja 
II was captured after the battle and murdered. For a 
long time the Chahamanas had opposed the advance 

BG sie of the Muhammadans into the central part of Northern 

of Dethi, India. Immediately after the victory of Tarain the 

Ajmer. Musalmans occupied Delhi and Ajmer. Rajputana still 

ee continued to be independent. The Chahamanas removed 

capitalat their capital to Ranthambhor, and the Sisodiyas of 
ambhor. Mewar took the lead in opposing the advance of the 
Musalmans. In Northern India the Chahamana king- 
dom of Delhi had acted as a buffer state between the 
Musalmans of the Panjab and the Hindu states of the 
east. The fall of the Chahamana kingdom enabled the 

Musalman Musalmans to raid the entire country as far as Western 

of AD. Bengal. During the so-called Musalman conquest of 

1192 and Rca oe : 

1193. 1193, only the principal forts in the Ganges Valley 
were taken. The rest of the country remained inde- 
pendent for more than a century afterwards. 

Gahadavalas of Kanauj.—By defeating the Chedi 

King Yasahkarna, the son of the celebrated conqueror 

deva. Karna, Chandradeva founded an independent kingdom 
in Kanauj. During the reign of his son, Madanapala, 

Kanauj remained a small kingdom. But Chandradeva’s 

tenes grandson, Govindachandra, conquered the western part 
of Bihar as far as Pataliputra and repeatedly defeated 

the Musalmans of the Panjab. He extended the boun- 

daries of his kingdom, and was the greatest king of this 
dynasty. His Buddhist wife, Kumaradevi, was the 


Buddhist cousin of Ramapala, King of Gaur. This queen built 


Romple at 4 Buddhist temple at Benares for the practice of Tantric 
rites. Govindachandra’s grandson, Jayachchandra, ruled 


from 1170 to 1194. ‘It is said that Prithviraja II 
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married the daughter of Jayachchandra by force. On 
account of the bitterness caused by this marriage Jayach- 
chandra did not help his son-in-law during the Musal- 
man invasion. In 1194, after the battle of ‘Tarain, 
Sultan Muhammad bin Sam invaded Kanauj. Jayach- 
chandra was defeated and killed at the battle of Chanda- 
war near Koil. His dead body was recognized by his false 
teeth, made of gold. After the death of Jayachchandra, 
his son, Harishchandra, was raised to the throne. ‘The 
Musalmans occupied the country between the Ganges and 
the Yamuna, but the city of Kanauj remained indepen- 
dent till at least 1202. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE MEDIAEVAL DYNASTIES OF WESTERN AND 
SOUTHERN INDIA 


Chalukyas of Badami.—After the fall of the Satava- 
hanas, another important dynasty rose in the Karnata, 
which played an important part in Indian history. 
The Chalukyas of Badami founded their kingdom in 
the sixth century, and it lasted in different parts of 
Southern India till the twelfth century. That part of 
Karnata which lies to the south of the River Malprabha 
is not entirely like the northern part of the plateau of 
the Deccan. The soil is red and the hills are not table- 
topped. The rainfall is more plentiful, and the country 
more fertile than the central part of the Deccan. Here 
stands the ancient city of Badami, where the Chalukyas 
fixed their first capital. Badami lies at the foot ¢¢q fow 
crest on the top of which was a fort, or rather tcentury, 
In this country Jayasimha founded the Chalugpinmal. 
dom in the beginning of the sixth century. 5n5, His 
who raised this new kingdom to a position of,j, younger 
in Western India was Kirtivarman I. H 
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the Maurya kings of the Konkan. These kings claimed 
Mauryas to be descended from Asoka, and ruled over a large 
india part of Southern India. Kirtivarman also defeated the 


Kadambas of Banavase, a place near the northern frontier 


Early Chalukyan Sculpture from Badami 


Ofies o}/lysore state. He was succeeded by his younger 

dynasty, Mangalesa, who conquered the western and 

puddhist Cousin ofal parts of the Deccan as well as the northern 
Benares’ a Buddhist? Konkan. Mangalesa caused a very big cave to 
rites. Govind at Badami (see p. 64) and dedicated it to the 


from 1170 t¥ishnu in 578. He was succeeded by his 
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nephew Pulikesin II, the greatest king of this dynasty. Pulikesin 
Pulikesin defeated Siavahavarddbans of Kanauj repeatedly. oe 
He allied himself with Sasanka, King of Gaur, on the east, 

and with Dhruvasena II of Wastiewar in the west, cad 

foiled all the attempts of Harsha to conquer Western and 
Southern India. Pulikesin II also conquered the Pal- and the 
lavas of Kanchi and the great southern states, e.g. the of Kanchi. 
Chola, the Pandya, and the Kerala kingdoms. During 

his rule, two different branches of the family were 
established in different parts of Southern India. One 
branch was established at Vengi near the eastern coast, Be ENE 
and the second branch at Navsari near Surat, in Gujarat. of Vengi 
The Gujarat branch of the Chalukyas disappeared with Gujarat. 
the fall of the main branch, but the dynasty at Vengi 
continued to rule till the eleventh century. The 
Chalukyas of the Gujarat branch fought repeatedly with 

the Musalmans of Sindh and prevented them from 
conquering Western India. Pulikesin II was succeeded Bet he, 
by his son Vikramaditya I, who maintained the dignity ditya I. 
of the empire. His successors were weak princes who 

were overthrown by the Rashtrakutas at the end of 

the eighth century. The Chalukyas of Badami were 
Hindus, but the majority of the people of the country 

were Jains. They were great patrons of the arts, and | 
during their rule beautiful temples were built at Aihole Temples. 
_and Pattadkal in '*¢ Bijapur district. : 

“PRashtrakutas.— The early aebicthctess aoahiels ruled Sais 
under the Chalukyas of Badami. Then Dantia! ees eer, 
defeated the Chalukya King Kirtivarman II of Badamr 
and became independent. He was succeeded by his 
uncle, Krishnaraja I. ‘The Rashtrakutas conquered the 
Deccan and Gujarat in the last part of the eighth century, 
and came in contact with the Gurjaras of Bhinmal. 
Krishna I was succeeded by two of his sons. His 
eldest son, Govinda II, was deposed by his younger 
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brother Dhruva in 779. Dhruva defeated Vatsaraja of 
Bhinmal and became one of the most powerful kings 
of Southern India. His son, Govinda III, defeated 
Nagabhata II, son of Vatsaraja, and re-established 
Dharmapala of Bengal and _ his ally Chakrayudha of 
Kanauj. In the south, Govinda III defeated the Ganga 
kings of the Malanad country, occupied Kanchi after. 
defeating the Pallavas, and subdued the Eastern Chaluk- 
yas of Vengi. He visited the holy shrine of Ramesvara 
in the extreme south of the peninsula, established 
a branch of the Rashtrakuta family in Gujarat, and 
founded the Rashtrakuta Empire. The greatest emperor 
of this dynasty was Amoghavarsha I, the son of Govinda 
II], who ruled over the Rashtrakuta Empire for sixty- 
one years. Amoghavarsha I was a protector of the Jains 
and a supporter of literature. He defeated the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi, and founded a new city called 
Manyakheta (Malkhed in the Nizam’s dominion). 
According to the Jains, Amoghavarsha himself was a 
Jain and composed a small work on religious doctrines. 
He is said to have abdicated in his old age, and was 
succeeded by his son Krishna II in 977. Krishna 
was helped by his father-in-law the Chedi King Kokalla I 
of Tripuri. During the long reign of Krishna II there 
were frequent wars with the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi 
and with the Rashtrakutas"6: Gujarass Lhe Chalukyas 
advanced as¢@ ,. as Manyakheta and burnt it. Tnr-Giijarat, 


a : 
Khetge, or Kaira was occupied and the Rashtrakutas of 


sujarat defeated and dispersed by Krishna. _Krishna’s 
son, Jagattunga II, married two daughters of his maternal 
uncle, Sankaragana, who was one of the younger sons 
of the Chedi King Kokalla I. Jagattunga died in his 
father’s lifetime. He left two sons by the Chedi prin- 
cesses. Indra III, the son of Jagattunga II by the Prin- 
cess Lakshmi, married Vijamba, the daughter of Amana- 
deva, who was a grandson of the Chedi King Kokalla I. 
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His younger brother Amoghavarsha III, by the Chedi 
Princess Govindamba, married Kundakadevi, a daughter 

of the Chedi King Yuvaraja I, who was the son of 
Mugdhatunga, the eldest son of the Chedi King Kokalla I. 
Krishna II died after a reign of nearly forty years, and 

was succeeded by his grandson Indra III. During his mara m1. 
short reign of four or five years Indra performed the 
gigantic task of destroying Kanauj, the capital of the 
Pratihara Empire, and along with it the prestige of that 
dynasty. Indra III invaded Malava and destroyed its 

capital, Ujjain. He then marched to Northern India tie 
and, after defeating the Pratihara army, attacked Kanauj. pestruc- 
The Pratihara emperor Mahipala I fled from Kanauj Sona: 
hotly pursued by Narasimha, the Chalukya feudatory of 

Indra III. By his northern campaign Indra III raised 

the Rashtrakutas once more to the rank of one of the 
premier powers of India. He died shortly afterwards, 

and was succeeded by his son Amoghavarsha II. This ea as 
king died after one year and was succeeded by his 
younger brother Govinda IV. During his reign the 7 See 
powerful nobles of the Rashtrakuta Empire became 
almost independent. Govinda was self-indulgent, and 
the affairs of the state fell into confusion. On his death 

his uncle, the aged Amoghavarsha III, was placed on vateee Tits 
the throne. He was succeeded by his son Krishna III, 
who restored the power and the prestige of the Rashtra’ IIT. 
kutas in Southern India, conquered the Chedi kingdom 
of Tripuri, and erected a pillar of victory at Jura in Ra pee 
the Maihar State. He deposed the Ganga chief Racha- quests. 
malla I and the Pallava chief Anniga. ‘The Ganga 
kingdom was given to Butuga II, who had married his 
sister. Krishna III also defeated and killed the Chola 

King Rajaditya. He died some time later than 961, and 

was succeeded by his younger brother. A succession 

of weak kings followed. At this time the Chalukyas Fan of 
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was defeated by the Western Chalukya King Taila II 
in 973. A son of Krishna III, named Indra IV, suc- 
ceeded Karkaraja II and ruled up to 982. He was the 
last king of the Rashtrakuta Dynasty, and after his 
death the sovereignty of the Deccan passed on to the 
Western Chalukyas of Kalyani. 

Western Chalukyas.—King Vikramaditya IV of 
the Eastern Chalukya family had married Bonthadevi, 
a daughter of the Chedi king, Lakshmanaraja. Their 
son, Taila, destroyed the Rashtrakuta kingdom. He 
subdued the whole of the Kanarese country and re- 
peatedly defeated Vakpatiraja II of Malava. In the 
last campaign Vakpati was captured and _ killed. 
Taila ascended the throne in 973 and died in 997, 
after a reign of twenty-four years. He was succeeded 
by his son Satyasraya, who was defeated by the Chola 
King Rajaraja I. He was followed by two of his 
nephews. ‘The Chalukyas had succeeded to the southern 
part of the Rashtrakuta kingdom only. Southern 
Gujarat and the Konkan remained independent. Jaya- 
simha II of this dynasty was a contemporary of the 
Chedi King Karna and the celebrated Chola conqueror 
Rajendra Chola I. Jayasimha II combined with Bhima I 
of Gujarat and Karna of Tripuri and overthrew Malava.” 
In the south he was defeated by Rajendra Chola I at 
the battle of Musangi or Muyangi. He was succeeded by 
his son Somesvara I, who founded the capital, Kalyani. 
During his reign the Chola army advanced as far as 
Annigere in the Dharwar district and defeated the 
Chalukyas at Koppam. The Cholas burnt a Jaina 
temple erected by a Ganga king at Annigere. Somes- 
vara I died about 1069 and two of his sons reigned 
in succession. His eldest son, Somesvara II, was 
deposed by his younger brother, Vikramaditya VI, in 
1076. Vikramaditya VI is said to have defeated the 
Cholas and the Pallavas and to have carried his arms 
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as far as Bengal and Assam during the lifetime of his ,. | 

father. His accession marks the beginning of a new Chalukya 

era—the Chalukya Vikrama era. Vikramaditya VI was Era. 

succeeded by his son Somesvara III. ‘Then followed 

a succession of weak princes who were practically in the 

hands of the great feudatories. Vikramaditya VI died 

some time between 1125 and 1128, and within fifty 

years of his death the Chalukya kingdom was destroyed. — 

Somesvara III was succeeded by his son Jagadekamalla ¥ vara III. 

II, who reigned for about ten years. During his reign 

the Hoysalas or Poysalas became very powerful in Wars. 

Southern Mysore. They were in the possession of the 

dificult country at the apex of the triangular plateau 

vf the Deccan. ‘They attacked the weak Chalukyas 

repeatedly. Once their attack was beaten off with the 

help of the Sinda chiefs of Yelburga. Jagadekamalla 

was succeeded by his younger brother Taila III. ‘Taila Taita 11. 

was defeated and captured by the Kakatiya chief Prola, 

who kept him a captive. ‘The commander-in-chief of Usurpa- 

the Chalukyan army, a man named Bijjala, now usurped Bijjala. 

the throne; he and his son enjoyed the kingdom till 

1183. ‘Taila’s son, Somesvara IV, recovered his an- vate WV, 

cestral kingdom in 1184, but he was defeated and 

deposed by the Yadava King Bhillama II after 1190. 
Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi.—During the reign 

of Pulikesin II the eastern branch of the Chalukya 

family was founded by Vishnuvarddhana I, a son of ee 

Kirttivarman I of Badami. His son, Jayasimba I, was simha I. 

ruling in the middle of the seventh century, and ss 

his grandson Vijayasiddhi was living in 673. Very Siddhi. 

little is known about the kings of this dynasty, and we 

reach the next sure date six generations after Vijaya- viii 

siddhi. Vijayaditya III was a contemporary of the ditya III. 

Rashtrakuta King Krishna II, and advanced westward 

as far as the Rashtrakuta éapite! and burnt it. His re 


grandson, Chalukya-Bhima I, defeated Krishna II. ‘Three Bhima. 
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generations later the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi came - 
once more into conflict with the Rashtrakutas of Manyak- 
heta. Chalukya-Bhima II defeated Govindaraja IV of 
the Rashtrakuta Dynasty in the middle of the tenth 
century. In the beginning of the eleventh century 
the Eastern Chalukyas saved themselves by marrying 
the daughters of the great Chola kings of ‘Tanjore. Vima- 
laditya married Kundavadevi, a daughter of Rajaraja I 
and a sister of the great conqueror Rajendra Chola I. 
His son, Rajaraja Vishnuvarddhana, married a daughter 
of his maternal uncle, and translated the Mahabharata 
into Telugu. Vishnuvarddhana’s son, Rajendra Chola II, 
united the Chalukya and Chola kingdoms. He suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom of his mother’s father in 1070, 
and his descendants ruled over Southern India for at 
least four generations. 

Early Cholas.—The early history of the great Dravi- 
dian kingdoms of the south is still shrouded in mystery. 
References to many ancient Dravidian kings have been 
discovered in ancient Tamil literature. 
named Karikala is known in Tamil poetry. ‘Three 
Dravidian chiefs claim to have conquered Northern 
India as far as the Himalaya Mountains in this early 
period. ‘They are Imayavaramban Perumseral Adan, 
Aryappadai Kadanda Nedum Seliyan, and Karikala. 
The last-named chief obtained supremacy for the 
Cholas by defeating the Cheras and the Pandyas. A 
Chera chief named Senguttuvan is said to have 
obtained supremacy for the Cheras, for a single genera- 
tion only, by defeating the other two chiefs. During 
the rule of his son, “ the Chera of the elephant look ”’, 
the Pandyas became the leaders in Southern India, 
and their ascendancy lasted till the rise of the Pallavas 
in the fourth century A.D. According to the Ceylonese 
historical work, Mahavanso, the Chola kings were ruling 
in Ceylon in the first century B.c., and one of them 


A Chola ruler 
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carried away more than 12,000 captives to build the 
dam of the Kaveri River. ‘The dates of these early 
Chola kings are uncertain. 

Later Cholas of Tanjore.—In the medizval period 
we find the Chola kingdom established in the heart ‘of 
the Tamil country at Tanjore. Parantaka I, the first 1. 
known king of the Chola dynasty of the bistorien! period, 
defeated the Pandya King Rajasimha, and was acknow- 
ledged as the suzerain by the Ganga chief Prithvipati. 
He was living in 907. His son, Rajaditya Muvadi- rajaditya 
Chola, was living in 949, and was the contemporary Chola. 
of the Rashtrakuta King Krishna III. Krishna III was 
defeated, but the Chola king was treacherously killed 
on the field of battle by Krishna’s brother-in-law, the 
Ganga chief Butuga II. Rajaraja I, a grandson of Paran- 
taka I, ascended the throne in 985. He defeated the 
Western Chalukya King Satyasraya, and ruled for twenty- 
eight years. His son was the great King Rajendra Chola Chota tl. 
I, who raised the Cholas to the position of the paramount 
power in Southern India. The power of the Western 
Chalukyas was crushed on the field of Musangi or Musaigts 
Muyangi, when King Jayasimha II was defeated. 

The Eastern Chalukyas saved themselves by submission, 

and Vimaladitya married Rajendra’s younger sister. Conquest 
The Pandyas and the Cheras were conquered. The South. 
Chola fleet conquered the Nicobar Islands, portions of Fleet in 
Southern Burma, and the Malay Peninsula. In the north ana the 
Rajendra Chola I defeated a king named Indraratha, Peninsula 
who was ruling in the Central Provinces. This Endres 

ratha was a contemporary of King Bhoja I of Malava, 

and had been defeated by him. Rajendra Chola I Northern 
advanced to a place called Chakrakotta, now in the paign. 
Bastar state of the Central Provinces, where he defeated 

the kings of Orissa. Advancing towards the Ganges 

the Chola army defeated the petty chiefs of the Midnapur 

and Hooghly districts. Marching eastwards it defeated 


Parantaka 


Kajerne 
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eee Govindachandra, the king of that country, and returned 
of Bengal. to Western Bengal. Mahipala I prevented the Chola — 
army from crossing the Ganges and conquering his ~ 
capital, Gaur. Rajendra Chola I came to the throne — 
in 1012, and his northern campaign took place in ~ 
Raja- . . oxo z P 
dhiraja. 1024. His son Rajadhiraja was to some extent his 
contemporary. He was crowned in 1018, and ruled — 
jointly with Rajendra Chola I till 1042. 
Se Rajadhiraja defeated the Eastern Chalukya King 
the E. am and Vijayaditya and the Western Chalukya kings Somes- — 
kyas. vara I and Vikramaditya VI. Vikrama Pandya and. 
ae Vira-Salamegan of Ceylon were also defeated. He took ~ 
Geylonese as hostages two sons of the Ceylonese King Mana- ~ 
paign. bharana. Rajadhiraja I was succeeded by his younger — 
brother, Rajendradeva, who ascended the throne in 
Later . : 
Cholas. 1052. After a reign of ten years he was succeeded in 
1063 by Vira-Rajendra Rajakesarivarman. He con- 
quered the Kanarese country from the Western Cha- — 
lukya Somesvara II, and gave the kingdom of Vengi — 
to the Eastern Chalukya King Vijayaditya VII. He © 
advanced as far as Chakrakotta in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and recovered the prestige of the Chola | 
arms. 
The Chalukya-Cholas.—Three years after the latest — 
known date of Vira-Rajendra Rajakesarivarman, the 
lcaaee succession passed away from the direct line to Rajendra ~ 
Chola 11. Chola II, the daughter’s son of Rajendra Chola I. This 
king was ruling at Vengi when he was brought to Tan- 
jore and ascended the Chola throne in 1070. Rajen- — 
dra Chola II had married the daughter of the Chola 
King Rajendradeva. He also defeated the Western 
Chalukya King Vikramaditya VI, and reigned up to — 
Nain He was succeeded by his son, Vikrama Chola 
samudra. or T'yagasamudra, who invaded Kalinga and defeated 7 
a king named Bhima. The later kings of the Chalukya 
Chola Dynasty were local chiefs of no importance, and 
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the last of them, Rajendra Chola III, was the sister’s son 
of the Hoysala King Vira-Somesvara. He was living Chola Ti. 
in 1267. After him nothing is known of the Chola 
Dynasty. 

Pandyas of Madura.—We do not know much of 
the Pandyas of Madura. The Pandyas became known in 
Northern India at the time of Patanjali, as a special Pandyae” 
grammatical rule was introduced to derive the word 
Pandya from Pandu. The Pandya kingdom flourished 
throughout the historical period, and was not finally 
conquered till modern times. We have an unbroken 
series of records of the Pandyas of Madura from Sh aed 
1196 till 1567, when the Pandya kingdom was over- 
thrown by the Nayaks of Madura; but that narrative 
properly belongs to the Musalman period of Indian 
history. | 

Yadavas of Devagiri.—With the disappearance of 
the Chalukyas of Kalyani and of other old dynasties 
from the Central Deccan, a new power rose in Southern 
India. ‘The Yadavas of Devagiri were at first the feuda- 
tories of the Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta. Bhillama, Bhitiama. 
a king of this dynasty, conquered the Kakatiyas of 
Varangal. Bhillama was living in 1191, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Jaitugi I. The kingdom of the saitugit. 
Yadavas extended from the southern bank of the Goda- 
vari to the north bank of the Tungabhadra. Jaitugi I 
was succeeded by his son Simhana. He recovered por- Simhana. 
tions of his ancestral kingdom by defeating the Hoysala’ 
King Vira Vallala II. He conquered the country. between 
the Godavari and the Narmada from King Arjunavarman 
II of the Paramara Dynasty of Malava. His kingdom 
consisted of Khandesh, the Deccan, and the Kanarese 
country, including Mysore. Simhana was the founder 
of the empire of the Yadavas. The Yadava army invaded 
Gujarat twice during his reign, once in 1232 and again 
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lived in the court of Bhillama, and his son Lakshmidhara~ 
was the court Pandit of Jaitugi I. Bhaskaracharya’s 
grandson lived in the court of Simhana and founded 
a college for the study of astronomy. Simhana reigned 
for thirty-seven years at least, and died in 1246. He 
was succeeded by his grandson, Krishna or Kannara, 
who destroyed the city of Tripuri near Jubbulpore 
and made an end of the Chedi kingdom. In 1260 
Krishna was succeeded by his younger brother Maha- — 
deva, who defeated the Baghela King Visaladeva of 
Gujarat and the Silahara chief, Somesvara of Konkan. 
The celebrated Brahmana scholar Hemadri began to 
serve the Yadava kings under Mahadeva. Mahadeva 
died in 1272, and was succeeded by his son Ammana. 
But Krishna’s son Ramachandra deposed him and 
ascended the throne. Hemadri continued as the minister 
under Ramachandra and built numerous temples all 
over the Deccan. A particular type of temple is called 
Hemadpanti in memory of Hemadri. Hemadri wrote 
a number of learned works, many of which are 
standard authorities on Hindu religion. During the 
reign of Ramachandra, Jnanesvara completed in 1291 
his Marathi commentary on the Bhagavad-gita. Rama- 
chandra was defeated by Sultan Alauddin Khalji and 
became his tributary. He died in 1309 or 1310. He 
was succeeded by his son Sankara. In 1310, when 
the Musalman general Malik Kafur was on his way 
to the Deccan, Sankara was ruling at Devagiri. When 
Karna II, the last Hindu King of Gujarat, fled to Deva- 
girl for protection, his wife Kamaladevi became the 
concubine of Sultan Alauddin. Kamala’s daughter, 
Devala, had come with her father and Kamala wanted 
to bring her to Delhi. Karna II sent Devala under the 
escort of Bhima, the younger brother of King Sankara, 
to Devagiri. On the way the small escort was sur- 
rounded by Musalmans, and Devala was captured. 
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Sankara was braver and more spirited than his father. 
When Malik Kafur went to the Deccan he left the 
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recall of Malik Kafur to Delhi, Sankara’s brother-in- — 
law Harapaladeva tried to restore independence to the | 
Maratha country. For some time he remained indepen- 
dent. After the assassination of Malik Kafur in 1318, — 
the Emperor Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah came to Deva- 


was captured and flayed alive by the cruel Musalman ~ 
king, and the independence of the northern Maratha | 
country came to an end. 

Hoysalas of Dorasamudra.—At the time of the 
Musalman conquest of the Deccan the Hoysalas of — 
Dorasamudra were the only kings in Southern India — 
who were sufficiently powerful to resist the advance of — 
the Musalmans. The Hoysalas defeated the Western — 
Chalukyas of Kalyani and founded an independent 
kingdom among the high plateaus of Mysore. Vishnu- 
varddhana II of this dynasty defeated the Cholas of — 
Tanjore and the Kadambas of Goa. His minister 
Gangaraja defeated the Western Chalukya King Vikra- — 
maditya VI. Vishnuvarddhana reigned from 1115 
to 1137. His grandson Vira- Vallala II destroyed 
the Western Chalukya kingdom of Kalyani in 1184. 
He defeated the Pandyas of the south, and established 
an era from the date of his assumption of independence, — 
1191. The River Krishna was the boundary between 
his kingdom and that »fathe Yadavas of Devagiri. His 
son, Narasimha II, was*defeated by the Yadava King 
Simhana and lost the districts of Bijapur and Dharwar. 
During the reign of Narasimha’s son, Somesvara, the 
Hoysalas descended from the Deccan plateau into the 
plains of South India. ‘They conquered the lands of © 
the Cholas and Pandyas. Somesvara was the contem-— 
porary of the Yadava King Krishna, and was succeeded 
by his son Narasimha III in 1254. At this time the 
Hoysalas had become the paramount power in the ex-— 
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treme south. During the reign of Narasimha III a tax 
was levied on all inhabitants of the Kanarese country, and Higgs 
was paid to the Musalmans of Northern India, so that den’. 
_ Hindus might be allowed to live in the sacred city of 
Benares. Narasimha III was succeeded by his son, 
Vira-Vallala III, in 1309. He was the last king of Rg 
the Hoysala dynasty who enjoyed complete indepen- 
dence. In 1310, Malik Kafur invaded Southern India matix 
and destroyed the Hoysala capital at Dorasamudra. Mysore, 
Vira-Vallala III submitted to the Musalmans, and re- 
moved his capital to Belur in the Mysore state. He 
became the feudatory of the Musalman empire of Delhi, 
and continued to rule till 1339. After 1339 he was 
captured and flayed alive by the Musalman Sultans of foyeuse® 
Madura. 

Revival of the Hindus in Southern India.—After 
the fall of Harapaladeva and the death of Vira- 
Vallala III the Musalman conquest of Southern India 
seemed to be complete. But the Hindus of Southern 
India were simply waiting for a leader. The plateaus 
and hill forts of the Deccan had not been conquered, 
and Southern India was full of small chiefs. Madura Sweden. 
rebelled in 1335, and the Kakatiyas of Varangal re- 
gained their independence at the same time. A new ¥ 
power arose at Vijayanagara in the person of Harihara I, gara. 
who claimed to be descended from the Yadavas, and 
declared his independence in 1340. Under the leader- 
ship of the kings of Vijayanagara the Dravidian Hindus 
of the south very soon drove the Musalmans out. 
The kingdom of Vijayanagara prevented the Musalman 
conquest of Southern India till 1565, and thus saved 
Hindu civilization from total extinction. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE MUSALMAN CONQUEST OF NORTHERN INDIA 


The Hindus of Kabul.—Long after the Musalman 
conquest of Sindh, Afghanistan continued to be ruled 
by Buddhist kings, who claimed to be the descendants of 
Kanishka. In the middle of the ninth century Musalman 
generals from Persia and Turkestan gradually conquered 
Northern and Western Afghanistan. The Hindus and 
the Buddhists receded towards the Panjab. Thus Kabul 
was conquered by Yakub bin Lais. Later on, at the 
end of the tenth century, when the Arab Empire of 
Baghdad declined, many: small independent kingdoms 
were formed on the western frontier of India. One of 
these kingdoms, consisting of the modern provinces of 
Khorasan in Persia and Bokhara in Central Asia, was 
ruled over by the Samani Dynasty. One of the Samani 
sultans had a favourite Turkish slave named Alaptegin. 
He quarrelled and fled with a number of slaves to 
Ghazni on the southern frontier of Afghanistan. The 
Indian king was defeated by Alaptegin and the handful 
of Turkish slaves, and Ghazni became a Musalman 
kingdom. No attempt was made by the Indians to re- 
conquer Ghazni. In fact, the Indians of Afghanistan 
and the Panjab, instead of being warlike, had become so 
demoralized that they submitted tamely to the Musal- 
mans. Just before the Musalman invasion one of the 
descendants of Kanishka had been deposed by his 
Brahmana minister, who had become the king of Eastern 
Afghanistan and the Western Panjab, Alaptegin was 
succeeded by his favourite slave Sabuktegin, another 
Turk, who founded the Musalman dynasty of Ghazni. 

Sultans of Ghazni.—After conquering Ghazni Alap- 
tegin and his successor Sabuktegin invited numbers of 
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their own countrymen to come and settle in Ghazni. 

These Turks looted the country round Ghazni and Turkish 
gradually became the terror of all Hindus. ‘Che Brah- ep 
mana kings of Kabul were so weak that they gradually 
retired to India. After the conquest of Kabul their 
capital had been transferred to a place called Und, 
the old name of which is Udabhandapura. It is situated 
on the River Indus, sixteen miles north of Attock. 

The Brahmana kings of Und were repeatedly defeated 
by the Turkish kings of Ghazni, and at last they were 
obliged to seek the help of the kings of Northern India. 

The Rajput kings of Delhi, Ajmer, Kalanjar, and Kanauj rajput 
came to help Jayapala the Brahmana King of Und, but ideree 
the Hindu army was defeated by Sabuktegin in the hills Sees 
of Laghman, near Kabul. ‘The Hindu army retired, Sagiucat 
and the country lying between Kabul and Peshawar 
was annexed by the Sultans of Ghazni. The Hindu 
kings were once more defeated in the valley of the River Battle of 
Kurram, and Peshawar was occupied by the Musalmans. peerage 
Sabuktegin died in 997, and was succeeded by his son 
Mahmud. 

The Indian Campaigns of Mahmud.—Mahmud 
invaded India at least twelve times, and terrorized the 

whole of Northern India, from Gujarat and Kathiawar 
in the west to Kanauj in the east. He declared a holy Mahmua 
war or Jihad against the idol-worshippers of India, and a Jihad. 
assumed the title of Sultan or King. His first expedi- 
tion was directed against his father’s old antagonist 
Jayapala of Und. The Musalmans defeated the Hindu 
army in the battle of Peshawar in 1oo1. Jayapala was Peshawar. 
taken prisoner, but was released on the promise of 
paying tribute. Mahmud advanced as far as the River 
Satlej, and then retired to Ghazni. Jayapala abdicated 
in favour of his son Anandapala and committed suicide 
by ascending the funeral pyre. Anandapala was the last pala. 
Hindu King of Und but one, and he tried his best to save 
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the country from the Turks. Mahmud’s second invasion 
was undertaken to punish a Hindu chief dependent on 
Anandapala, who had refused to pay tribute. At this 
time Multan was ruled by a petty Musalman chief named 
Abu-l-fath Lodi. He had neglected to obey the orders 
of Sultan Mahmud and was heavily punished. By this 
time Anandapala had reorganized his kingdom and 
was ready to meet Sultan Mahmud on the field of battle. 
The majority of the Hindu kings of the north contri- 
buted men and money for the war. Soldiers came from 
the Paramara King of Malava, the Kachchhapaghata 
King of Gwalior, the Chandella King of Kalanjar, the 
Pratihara King of Kanauj, and the Chahamana King of 
Ajmer. At first Mahmud entrenched his position, and 
in the attack the Hindus were heavily repulsed. Mahmud 
pursued them as far as Nagarkot in the Kangra Valley 
and destroyed the celebrated temple of Jvalamukhi. 
In ro10, Mahmud annexed Multan to his kingdom, 
and on two different occasions he tried to conquer 
the fertile valley of Kashmir. In 1018, Mahmud cap- 
tured Mathura and destroyed the temples of that place. 
Mahmud then marched on to Kanauj and the Prati- 
hara king, Rajyapala, fled. As Rajyapala submitted and 
agreed to pay tribute, Kanauj was spared, but its temples 
were destroyed. Mahmud returned to Ghazni in 1019. 
After lviahmud’s return the Rajput feudatories of the 
Pratihara Empire, headed by Ganda the Chandella 
King of Kalanjar, turned on Rajyapala for having sub- 
mitted to the infidel. Rajyapala was killed and Mahmud 
returned to punish Ganda. Ganda fled without fighting, 
and Mahmud conquered and annexed the whole of 
the Panjab to his kingdom in 1021. ‘Trilochanapala, 
the last Hindu King of Und, was defeated and killed. 
The greatest expedition of Sultan Mahmud was under- 
taken against Gujarat. In 1024, he captured the fort 
and temple of Somanatha and destroyed the Linga of 
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the god. Mahmud invaded India for the last time in Destruc- 
tion oF 
1027. ‘The rest of his life was spent in fighting with Som 
the Seljuq tribes of Central Asia. He died in 1030.. 
Al-Biruni.—Mahmud was a great patron of Persian sama 
literature, and great poets like Firdausi and Ansari lived ture’ ™ 
at his court. He adorned his capital Ghazni with splen- His 
did buildings. Mahmud issued a special class of coins Goin. 
in which his name and titles, as well as the Muhammadan 
Kalima, were translated anti Sanskrit and written in 
Indian characters. During his reign, Al-Biruni, a famous Al-Biruni. 
Musalman astronomer, came and lived at his court. 
Al-Biruni studied Sanskrit literature in India, and has 
left a very valuable account of the state of the country er ae 
in the earlier part of the eleventh century. Al-Biruni’s 
book was written in Arabic and completed after the 
death of Mahmud. 
Character of Sultan Mahmud.—In many te- 
spects Sultan Mahmud was a notable king. He was not 
a mere barbarian chief, as some writers have said, and 
his invasions of India were not merely plundering ee 
raids. He was a devout Musalman, and he believed in Belief. 
the efficacy of religious war against the unbelievers. 
His actual conquests extended over the neighbouring 
kingdoms of Und and Lahore, but the majority of his Destruc- 
Indian expeditions were directed against some Hindu idolatry. 
holy place or some great temple. He destroyed Mathura, 
Jvalamukhi, Kanauj, Allahabad, and Somanatha. The 
western frontier country were ruthlessly destinquest a 
him, and he paved the way for the final cq, and their 
India by converting the Panjab into a Musconly. Their pestruc- 
dom. alanda were Nalanda. 
The Successors of Mahmud.—For oooters under 
and sixty years after the death of Mahmuhtyar in 1199. 
and Afghanistan were ruled by his succe of the fort of 


remained independent, but the great body of Afghan 
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Northern India did not make any attempt to drive the 
Musalmans out of the Panjab. The successors of Mah- 
mud were weak princes, and were content to rule over 
the small kingdom left to them. When a new leader 
arose among the Musalmans of Afghanistan, he found 
that the road was open for the conquest of India. The 
Hindus of the interior had no apprehension about the 
danger that was waiting for them. They were quarrelling 
and fighting with each other, and there was no unity 
among the Rajput princes. Southern India was quite 
different from Northern India, and when the great 
Rajput kingdoms of the north fell, one by one, the 
Hindu kingdoms of the south did not volunteer to help 
the Hindus of the north, thus paving the way for their 
own destruction. One of the Ghazni sultans, named 
Bairam, put to death two chiefs of Ghor with great 
cruelty. ‘This double murder caused the destruction 
of the kingdom of Ghazni, and finally led to the 
Musalman conquest of Northern India. 

Sultans of Ghor.—The next chief of Ghor, Alaud- 
din, invaded Ghazni, destroyed the city, and com- 
pelled the sons of Bairam to flee to Lahore in 1150. 
The last descendant of Sultan Mahmud continued 
to rule over the Panjab till 1186. The Panjab formed 
a buffer kingdom between the Sultans of Ghor and the 
Rajput kingdoms of Northern India. The Musalman 
kingdom of the Panjab was conquered by the Sultans 
Ringo in 1186, and the Rajputs once more came 
mitted tt Comtact with a Musalman power. 
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the last Hin India were the Chahamanas of Delhi and 
The greatest Gahadavalas of Kanauj, and the Chan- 
taken against (jar. ‘These three kingdoms did not unite 
and temple of §'° resist the advance of the Musalmans. 
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Prithviraja Il of Delhi, on whom the brunt of the 
attack fell, had defeated Paramardin of Kalanjar, 
and is said to have incurred the displeasure of Jayach- 
chandra of Kanauj by carrying off the latter’s daughter, 
Samyukta. Muhammad bin Sam of Ghor invaded the 
territories of Prithviraja II of Delhi. He was defeated 
in 1191, but returned again in 1192, when he defeated 
Prithviraja II on the same battlefield, at Tarain near 
Thanesvar. Prithviraja II was captured and killed. 
Muhammad’s general, Qutbuddin Aibak, captured Delhi, 
and Muhammad captured Ajmer in 1193. The Musal- 
mans obtained these two advance outposts, but the 
rest of the country remained independent. _ Prith- 
viraja’s son and brother tried to recover Ajmer but 
finally retired to Ranthambhor, where their descen- 
dants ruled as independent kings till the end of the 
thirteenth century. No other Rajput power in India 
helped the Chahamanas, nor did they unite against the 
common enemy. In 1194 Jayachchandra of Kanauj was 
defeated and killed at the battle of Chandawar, near 
Koil. The country lying to the south of the Ganges 
fell to the Musalmans, but the Gahadavalas continued 
to defend themselves till 1202 in the strong fort of 
Kanauj. The Chandellas had remained aloof during 
the fall of the Gahadavalas, and their turn came in 
1203, when their capital, Kalanjar, was captured. 
Paramardin agreed to pay tribute and died shortly 
afterwards. Bengal and Bihar had remained neutral 
during the long process of the Musalman conquest of 
Northern India. The Palas had lost Bengal, and their 
rule was confined to South-eastern Bihar only. Their 
capital, Bihar, and the University of Nalanda were 
destroyed by a body of Musalman freebooters under 
an Afghan named Muhammad bin Bakhtyar in 1199. 
This man had obtained possession of the fort of 
Chunar and gathered round him a body of Afghan 
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soldiers, with whose help he plundered all villages and 
towns in Bihar. The Senas had their capital at Vik- 
ramapura in the Dacca district, and had no power 
over Bihar. ‘The Musalmans plundered Bihar leisurely, 
and attacked Western Bengal in 1201. Subsequently 
Muhammad bin Bakhtyar conquered Gaur on the 
northern bank of the Ganges, and transferred his head- 
quarters to that place. Muhammad bin Bakhtyar at 
first had no connection with the Sultans of Ghor or 
with the Sultans of Delhi. He obtained recognition 
after his conquest of Bihar. After the loss of Northern 
and Western Bengal the Senas continued to rule in 
Eastern Bengal for more than a century. 


CHAPTER: Vi 


THE CIVILIZATION OF NORTHERN INDIA ON THE EVE OF 
THE MUSALMAN CONQUEST 


Indian Colonies.—After the Huna wars India had 
enjoyed respite from foreign invasions for nearly seven 
hundred years. During this period she had gradually 
lost touch with the Western world. The Arab conquest 
of Persia and Egypt had put an effective barrier between 
her and the Christian kingdoms of Asia and Europe. 
During these six hundred years she had remained the 
mistress of the Eastern seas. She still remained the 
centre from which China, Japan, Siam, Burma, Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, and the Philippines received inspira- 
tion. Even in the twelfth century A.D. Indian languages 
were spoken in almost all the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and half-breed Indian kings were ruling all over 
South-eastern Asia. Her colonies had penetrated into 
Central Asia. After the rise of the Eastern Turks Indian 
influence had grown weaker in the countries which we 
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now call Kashghar, Yarkand, and Khotan. But the 
barbarian Turkish tribes were obliged to accept the 
superior civilization of the Indian inhabitants and were 
converted to Indian Buddhism. Almost all the ‘Turkish 
tribes accepted Buddhism. For their use Buddhist 
books were translated into the ‘Turkish language, and 
some were written in two languages side by side. ‘Though 
the Turks had an alphabet of their own, they gradually 
accepted the Indian alphabet and new consonants had 
to be manufactured in order to provide for all the sounds 
in the Turkish language. With the conversion of the 
Turks to the Musalman religion, gradually all traces of 
Indian influence disappeared from Central Asia. 

Indian Coinage.—The oldest coins of the world 
have been discovered at Mohen-jo- -Daro in the Larkana Oldest 
district of Sindh. These coins are of copper, and on them the World, 
picture writing of the kind used by the Sumerians in 
Babylonia in 3000 B.c. has been employed. Indian coins 
of the early historical period are simply pieces of silver 
and copper of a particular weight. They do not bear 
the name of the king or the country, but were marked 
with the sign of each guild or corporation through which 
they passed. Even in the fifth and sixth century B.C. 
these coins were called purana or old. The Indian pro- Pirani 
vinces of the Persian Empire sent their tribute to the 
Persian capital in such silver coins. When the Grecks 
began to trade with India, Indian kings began to copy 
_ Greek coins. Thus coins with the name of the king The Indo- 
or the tribe began to be issued. ‘These coins showed Model. 
the use of two, and at times of three, different alphabets. 

After the decline and fall of the Gupts there was no 
settled type of coinage for Northern India. The Hunas Copies of 
and Gurjaras copied the Sassanian coins of Persia. In Goins. 
Central India Gupta gold coins were long copied. In 
Southern India a new system of coinage was devised. cotmage, 
Long after the adoption of Aryan manners, customs, 
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and religion, this type of coinage continued to be used 
in Southern India, and with certain modifications such 
coins were issued by Sivaji and by Haidar Ali in the 
eighteenth century A.D. The earliest South Indian coin 
was a round pellet of gold. Long afterwards these pellets 
of gold, silver, and copper were made with a corrugated 
surface and rude designs were stamped on them. Names 
of kings began to be used in Southern India on the 
coins of the third and fourth centuries a.D. The only 
exception to this rule is the coinage of the Satavahanas 
of Andhras, who struck coins in silver, copper, lead, 
and a mixed metal called Potin. The Satavahanas 
adopted the northern model and stamped their names 
and titles on their coins. 

Buddhist Architecture.—The earliest buildings in 
India were made of bricks. The ancient inhabitants of 
Sindh knew how to build tall temples and large palaces. 
After the rise of Buddhism a new type of temple archi- 
tecture was introduced. ‘This was the stupa or the 
Chaitya. During his lifetime Gautama Buddha had told 
his disciples that the stupa was to be shaped like a 
hemisphere. Later on the hemisphere was placed on 
a round pedestal. Buddhist monks were ordered to 
spend four months of the year in shelter. During the 
rains they could not beg nor go about the country. 
So rich patrons of Buddhism erected large monasteries 
for their use. Bimbisara, the King of Magadha, gave 
a garden for the use of Buddha at Rajagriha. The 
merchant prince, Anathapindika, built the celebrated 
monastery of Jetavana for the use of Buddha and his 
disciples at Sravasti. Early in the second century B.c. 
these asylums of the rainy season had become elaborate 
monasteries and chapels. In Western and Southern 
India they were very often carved out of solid rocks. 
Examples of such elaborate establishments are to be 
found at Karla and Bhaja in the Poona district, at Pan- 
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dulena in the Nasik district, and at Ajanta and Ellora 
in the Nizam’s dominions. These rock-cut temples 


consisted of chapels with stupas, separate dormitories Their 
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combination of chapel and dormitories for the elders, 
.and secluded cells for the use of the scholars and 
thinkers. In Northern India, Asoka and his grandson 
Dasaratha excavated small and isolated chambers in 
the rock at Barabar in the Gaya district. With the 
pb exception of the stupa, the chapel or the Chaitya hall, 
ture. and the monasteries, Buddhist architecture had nothing 
particular of its own. In each period buildings of 
the same style were used, and the same ornaments 
employed for their decoration in Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Jain temples. | 
Sculpture.—During the rule of the Gupta emperors 
two new schools of sculpture rose, one at Benares and 
the other at Pataliputra. Art declined during the three 
centuries after the fall of the Gupta Empire. In the 
tenth century great schools of art rose in Northern India, 
Schools of the most famous of which were those of Dhara in Malava 
Sculpture. and Bengal in North-eastern India. The artists of — 
Badami belonged to the same period as the Gupta 
school of Benares and Pataliputra. Their successors 
Hindu and P . 
Jaina = were the people who cut out the celebrated Hindu, — 
W. India. Buddhist, and Jaina caves at Ellora. The famous rock- — 
cut temple of Siva, called the Kailasa, at Ellora, is the | 
most beautiful example of early South Indian temple — 
architecture. Another school of art flourished at Amara- — 
vati which was influenced by Roman art. The later — 
Pallavas have left some very beautiful examples of bas- — 
reliefs and monolithic temples at Mamallapuram near — 
Madras. Modern South Indian architecture has been — 
evolved out of Pallava architecture. The temples of — 
the Ganges and Indus valleys were destroyed by the — 
Musalmans, and now the only known specimens of — 
ea taaele Indian temples are to be found in Central India. The — 
Testis most famous among them is the group of temples at — 
raho, Khajuraho near Jhansi, which was at one time the 
capital of the Chandellas. 
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¢ Literature.—-At the conquest by the Musalmans 
a very large number of literary works were destroyed. 
The fragments that have survived show that ancient 


Pallava Rock-cut Temple, Mamallapuram 


Indian literature was very vast. In poetry, long epics, 

called Kavyas, were produced, and lyric poems were Kavyas. 
composed in many Indian provinces. The most famous Jayadeva, 
among the lyric poets was Jayadeva of Bengal. Bhava- 

bhuti and Rajasekhara of Kanauj and Kalidasa of Kalidasa. 
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Malava were also poets of exceptional merit. A v sy 
large number of dramas were composed. These dranids 
were played on stages and with artificial scenery. 
Manuals were written for the composition of dramas. 
Kalidasa, Bhasa, and Visakhadatta wrote dramas which 
are played even now. Historical works were composed in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. Such are Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
and Merutunga’s Prabandhachintamani. Though the 
majority of the works were composed in Sanskrit, many 
of the dramas and poems were written in the current 
dialects, called Prakrits. A large number of works on the 
grammar of both Sanskrit and Prakrit were composed. 
Works on prosody were studied in all parts of the country. 
The greatest writers on this subject were Bhamaha and 
Dandin. Court poets used to write biographies. Bilhana 
wrote the biography of Vikramaditya VI of the Western 
Chalukya Dynasty of Kalyani; Sandhyakaranandin wrote 
that of Ramapala of Bengal, and the biographies of 
Kumarapala of Gujarat are well known. 

Indian Philosophy and Religious Literature.— 
The field in which the Indians advanced beyond the other 
nations of Asia was that of thought. Indian philosophers 
excelled in rationalistic and speculative writing. Indian 
philosophy is generally divided into two classes: Hindu 
or Brahmanical philosophy, the beginnings of which are 
to be found in the Upanishads, and Buddhistic and Jain 
philosophy. The earlier systems of Indian philosophy 
included: (1) the Buddhist, (2) the Jaina, (3) the atheistic, 
(4) the Saiva, (5) the Sankhya, and (6) the Aryan. The 
later philosophical systems include: (1) Vedanta, (2) 
Vaishesika, (3) Sankhya, (4) Patanjala, (5) Nyaya, and 
(6) Mimansa. During the Musalman rule the Vedanta 
System of Sankaracharyya grew strong and overshadowed 
the remaining schools of thought. 

Early Indian Religious Reformers.—Immediately 
before the Musalman conquest a number of religious 
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eformers rose in Southern India. Sankaracharyya was 
he greatest exponent of the Vedanta system, which, mn 
hough apparently based on the old Vedic literature, is 
eally a new religion. Kumarila Bhatta, another South Kumarila. 
ndian religious teacher, was the supporter of the 
fimansa system. Both of these teachers are supposed 
o have driven Buddhism and Jainism from the country. 
allabhacharya in Gujarat and Madhvacharya in the vallabha. 
Malabar country were founders of new sects of Vaish- 
avas. he Saiva religion was popularized in Southern 
ndia by a number of Brahmana and Sudra teachers, 
any of whom have left songs in honour of the deities 
hey worshipped. 
The Sciences.—In the Middle Ages both Northern 
nd Southern India had advanced considerably in the do- 
ain of the Sciences. Indian astronomers had advanced fore: 
o far that the earlier Arab astronomers derived most 
of their knowledge from them. Ujjain in Malwa and 
enares in Northern India became the principal seats 
f astronomical learning in India. A college for astronomy 
as established at Changdev in Khandesh by one of the 
ficers of the Yadava kings of Devagiri. Even now the 
atitudes and longitudes used in Indian astronomy are 
reckoned from the position of Ujjain. Indian surgeons 
dissected the dead bodies of men and animals and gained anatomy. 
a complete knowledge of the human system. Applied 
Botany and Chemistry were combined and led to the 
oduction of an elaborate system of medicine which Medicine. 
was adopted by the earlier Arab physicians. Chakrapani- 
datta wrote a great work on medicine under the patronage 
of King Nayapala of Bengal. Veterinary Science ad- 
vanced side by side with medicine and elaborate works 
were composed on the ailments of elephants, horses, 
and cows. In the analysis and synthesis of mercury in Se 
ts stable and unstable compounds medizval Indian try. 
shemists advanced more than those of any other country 
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of the ancient world. India also produced alchemists 
who tried to produce gold from baser metals. ‘The 
study of botany was reduced to perfection and botanical - 
works were illustrated with coloured drawings. Metal-— 
lurgy and mineralogy made rapid strides and great advance 
was made in the study of geology. Along with astronomy 
pure mathematics, specially geometry and algebra, were 
widely studied, and the number of works composed on — 
them indicate that a very large number of scholars 
were employed in this study. 

The Constitutions of Kingdoms.—-In the historical - 
period most of the Indian kingdoms were absolute | 
monarchies. ‘The power of the king was checked by 
Brahmana advisers and the great nobles. The king had 
to pay due regard to the customs and usages of his 
country. A king who acted contrary to the customs could 
be deposed. The Brahmanas monopolized the highest — 
posts and were exempt from the operations of the 
ordinary laws. The people as a rule were not oppressed, 
except where there was religious rivalry. Old Aryan 
institutions such as the guild, the tribe, and the assembly 
existed, but in the majority of cases the changes brought 
about by the Greek, the Scythian, and the Huna 
invasions changed the original constitution of the Indo-— 
Aryan tribes. . 


BOOK IV 


Medieval India: Muhammadan 
Period 


CHAPTER I 
EARLY MUSALMAN KINGDOM OF DELHI 


Delhi under the Sultans of Ghor.—For several 

ears after the fall of Prithviraja II and Jayachchandra, 
he western part of Northern India was ruled by the 

ultans of Ghor. Muhammad bin Sam occupied the muham- 
vt important forts and gave them to his principal Sam. 
ieutenants. He himself lived up to 1206, and spent 
his time in trying to conquer the differcsit . forts in 
different parts of India. In 1206 he was murdered 
ry the men of a Hindu tribe called the Gakkhars, when Murder. 
e was asleep in his tent on the banks of the River 
Indus. After his death his generals and lieutenants 
Jecame independent, and the kingdom of Ghor was 
mee more reduced to insignificance. The Indian por- 

‘ion of the kingdom of Muhammad bin Sam was divided Que. 
yetween Qutbuddin Aibak and Nasiruddin Qubacha. Ribak 
Qutbuddin Aibak ruled over the old Hindu kingdoms 
of Delhi and Kanauj, while Nasiruddin Qubacha ruled nasi- 
ver Western Panjab and Sindh. Qutbuddin Aibak did Oubacha. 


10t found any new kingdom. Upon the death of 
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_ Muhammad bin Sam he simply continued to govern the | 
countries which were in his possession at that time. — 

He did not assume the royal privilege of issuing coins — 

in his own name. | 
Sultans of Delhi.—Qutbuddin Aibak ruled Pi | 

Delhi over the kingdoms of Delhi and Kanauj. The — 

entire country was divided into a number of fiefs and — 

placed in charge of Musalman generals. Each of these 
eetmen generals in turn divided his territory into a number of — 
System. smaller fiefs, which were given to petty Musalman chiefs. 
These Riccalman chiefs had no control over the country. 

They plundered it and exacted as much money as they 

could from Hindu chiefs who submitted to them. A 

Recogni- part of this money was sent to Delhi. Early in his © 
Sighes- reign Qutbuddin recognized Muhammad bin Bakhtyar, 
Bakhtyar. who had conquered South Bihar and Western Bengal. — 
Qutbuddin himself was a ‘Turkish slave who had ~ 

risen very high in the service of Sultan Muhammad 

bin Sam by sheer force of character. He had married 

a daughter of another Musalman general named Tajud-— 

din Yalduz, and given his own sister in marriage to 
Nasiruddin Qubacha. His daughter was married to 
another Turkish slave named Iltutmish. After his | 

death his son was deposed by I/tutmish, who was crowned 

King of Delhi.  Iltutmish’s descendants continued to — 


The 


rule at Delhi till 1290. As the founders of this 


Origin ot dynasty of Musalman kings were slaves, the dynasty © 


the Slave 


Dynasty. itself is known as the Slave Dynasty. At one time the 1 


kings of this dynasty were called ‘“‘ the Pathan kings of 
Delhi’, but this name has been given up now. Qut- 
buddin resided at Lahore, and began building a large 
Qut- Masjid at Delhi. All the Hindu and Jain temples near 
Buildings. Delhi were destroyed and their materials were used in— 
building this edifice. Qutbuddin also began a high 
tower near this masjid, which is now called the Qutb 


Minar. ‘The Masjid and the Minar were left incomplete 
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by Qutbuddin, who died in 1210. He was succeeded 
by his son Aram Shah. Aram was deposed by his 
brother-in-law Iltutmish in 1211. 

Iltutmish.—Iltutmish was originally a slave of Qut- 
buddin Aibak. He was a Turk of Central India. His 
real name is Iltutmish; but he was wrongly called fame. 
Altamsh by earlier writers. He was the first real Musal- 
man King of India. He annexed Western Bengal to his Conquest 
Kingdom and conquered Sindh from Nasiruddin Qu- of2Bené) 
bacha. During his reign the Rajputs of Kanauj were 
compelled to submit to the Musalmans, and many Say. 
Rajputs left Northern India for the country which is 
now called Rajputana. In 1225 Iltutmish marched to 
Bengal to subdue Ghiyasuddin Iwaz, the Musalman 
King of Gaur. After consolidating the Musalman king- 
dom in Northern India he invaded Malava and advanced x2sie2, 
as far as Ujjain, where he destroyed the great temple of 
Mahakala. During his reign the Mongols appeared on 
the borders of India. The Mongols were a nomad 
tribe, who lived in the steppes of Central Asia and were Mongols: 
‘Buddhists. They had conquered Central Asia and driven 
out the Musalman kings. The King of Khiva fled to 
India, and the Mongols pursued him as far as the banks 
of the Indus. Changiz Khan, the great King of the 
Mongols, was so much feared by the Musalmans that 
bes the Musalman King of Khiva sought the pro- 
tection of Iltutmish, the latter was obliged to turn him mtutmish 
away. By this act of incivility Iltutmish saved India from India from 
the horrors of a Mongol invasion. Iltutnyyig died in khan’ 
1236, and was succeeded by his son Rukis. a Firoz 
Shah. He had nominated his daughter Ra7:? ..t as his 
successor, but the Turkish generals thought no woman ruxknua- 
would be able to control the vast kingdom and so they $i,fi"” 
raised Iltutmish’s son Raknuddin to the thtone.  IItut- 
mish was a great builder. He completed the Qutb 
Minar and the Masjid begun by Qutbuddin Aibak. He 
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also built a Masjid at Budaun, and was buried in a fine 
tomb of red sandstone close to the Qutb Minar. He 
consolidated the Musalman power in Northern India, 
and received a robe of honour from the Khalifa of 
Baghdad. He was a great patron of literature, and after 
the destruction of the Musalman kingdoms of Central 
Asia and Persia, Musalman scholars or savants from all 
countries flocked to Delhi, where they received grants 
of lands and allowances from II]tutmish. 

Razziyat.—Ruknuddin Firoz Shah was deposed after 
a year and was succeeded by Razziyat, the only woman 
who ever occupied a Musalman throne in India. She 
was a woman of great ability and strength of character. 
She appeared in public dressed as a man, and sat on 
the throne to try cases or to receive petitions. She 
reformed the corrupt government and ruled India with 
a strong hand. The Turkish nobles became powerless 
in her hands. Some time afterwards she fell in love 
with an Abyssinian slave and was deposed. After her 
deposition in 1239, two of her brothers and one nephew 
ascended the throne, one after another, and ruled over 
the kingdom of Delhi for seven years. Finally, in 1246, 
with the help of another slave of Iltutmish, named 
Ulugh Khan, the youngest son of Iltutmish, Nasiruddin 
Mahmud, ascended the throne of Delhi. 

Nasiruddin Mahmud.—Nasiruddin was the best — 
king of the Slave Dynasty. He was a pious Musalman, 
very simple in his character and habit. He was a great 
patron of ,jearning. He had married a daughter of © 
Ulugh KK.bh« or Bilbun, who raised him to the throne. 
After ten yars of anarchy and misrule India was once 
more governed by a just king. He used to live on his 
own earnings. The kingdom was practically left in 
charge of ‘Jlugh Khan or Bilbun. During the reign of 
Nasiruddin the Mongols of Central Asia invaded India 
repeatedly. Very often they were purchased off. The 
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Paramaras of Malwa gradually came to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the kingdom of Delhi, and the brave 
Rajputs of Mewat were subdued. Nasiruddin died in 
1266 after a reign of twenty years, and was succeeded ~ 
by his father-in-law, Ghiyasuddin Bilbun. | 

Ghiyasuddin Bilbun.—Ghiyasuddin Bilbun was an 
old man when he came to the throne, but on account 
of his justice he was universally respected. During his 
reign the Mongols invaded India repeatedly, and Bilbun’s 
eldest son was killed during one of the Mongol wars. 
Tughril Khan, the Governor of Bengal, rebelled, and 
Bilbun himself led an expedition into that country and 
subdued him. The Rajputs of the hilly country of 
Mewat gave trouble continuously and were defeated 
with great slaughter. Bilbun gave shelter to a large 
number of Musalman kings who had been driven out 
of their kingdoms by the Mongols. He appointed his 
second son, Bughda Khan, to be the Governor of Bengal. 
When he learnt that his end was approaching he sent 
for Bughda Khan, but the prince left shortly afterwards 
without informing his father. So, when Bilbun died 
in 1287, the Turkish nobles placed his grandson ~ 
Muizzuddin Kaiqubad on the throne of Delhi. Kaiqu- 
bad was the eldest son of Bughda Khan, and was about 
eighteen years old when he ascended the throne of — 
Delhi. 

The Later Kings.—The eldest son of Bilbun had 
left a son who had been nominated to be his successor 
by Bilbun. But when Bilbun died in 1287, the nobles 
placed the eldest son of Bughda Khan, *Kaiqubad, on | 
the throne. Bughda Khan became the independent — 
King of Bengal, and assumed the title of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud Shah. Kaikhasru, the son of Bilbun’s eldest 
son, was defeated and killed by Kaiqubad. Kaiqubad 
was a dissolute young man, and fell into the hands of | 
a set of scheming ministers. His father came from 
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Bengal in order to rebuke him. Father and son met in 
Oudh and were reconciled. Soon afterwards Kaiqubad 
became seriously ill and was deposed. The nobles 
placed his infant son, Kaiumurs, on thé throne. But 
Jalaluddin Khalji, the Governor of the Panjab, at- 
tacked Delhi and removed both Kaiqubad and _ his 
son Kaiumurs in 1290. The kingdom of Delhi passed 
on to the Afghans or Pathans, but Bengal continued Bilbuni 
to be governed by Bilbun’s younger son, Nasiruddin of Bengal. 
Mahmud, and his successors till 1330. 

The Bilbuni Dynasty in Bengal .—Nasiruddin 
Mahmud Shah was succeeded by his son Kaikaus in 


as eee kaus’ 
1297. Kaikaus conquered Southern Bengal with its Gonquest 


famous port, Saptagrama, in 1298. Kaikaus was suc- Bengal. 

ceeded by his younger brother, Shamsuddin Firoz, 

who conquered Eastern Bengal and destroyed the orvike 
remains of the Sena kingdom in Vikramapura. The“ ™*?"™* 
sons of Shamsuddin Firoz ruled in Bengal till 1330, or Bengel 
when the kingdom was conquered by the Emperor Muham- 

Muhammad bin Tughlaq Shah. Tughlag. 


CHAPTER II 
THE EARLY MUSALMAN EMPIRES OF NORTHERN INDIA 


Jalaluddin Firoz Shah.—The new King of Delhi 
was an old man. He had defended the Panjab for 
more than fifty years against the Mongols. After his 
accession he treated the descendants of Bilbun with 
great respect and gave them pensions. His nephew and 
son-in-law Alauddin was the most important man in 
the kingdom. During the lifetime of Sultan Jalaluddin Gin's 
Firoz Shah, Alauddin plundered the kingdoms of Malava Raids i" 
and Devagiri and acquired great wealth. Afterwards Delian, 
he murdered his uncle. The nobles at Delhi set Ruk- 
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nuddin Ibrahim, the son of Jalaluddin Firoz Shah, on 
the throne; but Alauddin deposed him and ascended 
the throne as Sultan Alauddin Muhammad Shah in 


- 1295. 
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Alauddin Muhammad Shah.— Alauddin converted 
the kingdom of Delhi into an empire. His brother Alaf 
Khan conquered Gujarat in 1298. Karna II, the 
last Hindu King of Gujarat, fled to Devagiri, and his 
wife and daughter were captured and sent to Delhi. 
The ‘Temple of Somanatha was destroyed for the second 
time, and Gujarat became a province of the Musalman 
empire of Delhi. In 1301, Bhoja II, the last Hindu 
King of Malava, was compelled to adopt the Musalman 
religion, and Malava was annexed to the empire of Delhi. 
The same year saw the fall of Ranthambhor, the last 
stronghold of the descendants of Prithviraja II. In 
1303, Alauddin Muhammad Shah invaded Mewar and 
besieged the famous fort of Chitorgadh. He wanted 
Padmini, the beautiful wife of the Maharana. The 
brave Sisodiya Rajputs defended the fort gallantly for 
six months, and, when all hope was lost, the Rajput 
ladies performed the terrible Jauhar ceremony. ‘The 
women and children burnt themselves on a huge funeral 
pyre. The Rajputs put on the red cloth, and sallied 


out of the fort and perished to a man. Alauddin con- _ 


quered Chitor but he could not get Padmini. At this 
time a large number of Mongols had settled down in 
India and embraced the Musalman faith: They were 
called the “‘ New Musalmans ”, and were employed in 
large numbers in the army of the Khaljis. . After the 
Gujarat campaign these Musalman Mongols rebelled 
and found shelter with the Chahamana Raja of Ran- 
thambhor. For this reason Alauddin invaded Rantham- 
bhor and captured it. 

The Musalman Conquest of the Deccan,— Alaud- 
din had captured a Hindu in Cambay who had been 
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converted to the Musalman religion and named Kafur. 

This slave became later one of the most important Kafur. 
generals in the Musalman army. In 1306, he marched 

from Delhi and subdued Ramachandradeva of Devagiri. Conquest 
Katur then proceeded towards the east and captured a 
Varangal, the capital of the Kakatiyas. The only impor- varangal, 
tant power left in Southern India was the Hoysalas 

of Dorasamudra. Vira-Vallala III submitted to Kafur foysalas. 
and agreed to pay tribute. Malik Kafur plundered the 

most important towns of Southern India, and returned 

to Delhi laden with plunder in 1311. 

Mongol Invasions.—The incursions of the Mongols 
continued throughout the long reign of Alauddin. On 
two different occasions they advanced as far as the gates Mongols 
of Delhi, and in 1303 they besieged the capital of Delhi. 
the Mesiiman empire for two months. During the last 
years of the reign of Alauddin, Malik Kafur became the 
chief minister and the most powerful man in the 
empire. Gujarat revolted under Hindu chiefs, and the in 
hilly regions became independent. Mewar revolted See 
under Hamir and recovered its independence. Harapala, Deccan. 
the son-in-law of King Ramachandra, revolted and 
recovered Devagiri. At this stage Alsuddin died in 
1316. 

Alauddin’s Character and Buildings.—Alauddin 
Muhammad Shah was a most unscrupulous man. He Ataua- 
murdered his aged uncle and father-in-law, Jalaluddin Character. 
Firoz Shah, after inviting him to visit his camp. He 
massacred a large number of Hindus in cold blood. 

When the new Musalman Mongols revolted he ruth- 

lessly murdered them with their women and children. 
Although he conquered Southern India he was very 

much troubled by the repeated invasions of the Mongols. of the 
The empire left by him was not thoroughly conquered, Musal- 
and his cruelty alienated even his Musalman followers. Empire. 
He started building a very large Masjid around the 
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Masjid built by Qutbuddin Aibak and Iltutmish; and 
he began a larger tower than the Qutb Minar. Both 
The Alai eh a , F 
Masjid. buildings were left in an unfinished state and were never 
| completed. Alauddin assumed the title of “ The Second 
Alexander”. His internal administration was not 
Revolts. successful. Everywhere Hindus were setting up the 
standard of rebellion. The Panjab gradually became a 
desert on account of the repeated invasions of the Mon- 
His Strict gols. He enforced certain regulations, the very strict- 
tions. ness of which compelled people to evade them. Even 
taxes were not regularly gathered from the newly con- 
quered provinces. 

The Last Kings of the Khalji Dynasty.— After 
the death of Alauddin, Malik Kafur tried to retain the — 
Supreme power in his hands by placing an infant son _ 

buddin of Alauddin on the throne. But another grown-up 
Shah. -son of Alauddin, named Mubarak, murdered Kafur 
and secured the throne for himself. Mubarak was a 
drunken debauchee, and fell into the hands of a low- 
caste Hindu. This man became a Musalman and was 
Conquest '¢7amed Khusru. Mubarak finally conquered Deva- 
of Wes- giri, after killing Harapaladeva, and put down the 
India. rebellion in Gujarat with a strong hand. He was 
assassinated by Khusru in 1320. Khusru married the 
din favourite wife of Mubarak Shah and ascended the 
Shah. throne of Delhi. He was defeated and murdered a 
few months afterwards by Ghazi Malik, the Governor 
of Depalpur in the Central Panjab. 

Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq Shah.—Ghazi Malik as- 
sumed the title of Ghiyasuddin. Tughlag Shah after his 
accession. He was selected by the Musalman nobles to 
remove the renegade Hindu Khusru from the throne. 

acter," He was a stern soldier, and was descended from a slave 
of the Emperor Bilbun. He put down rebellions in the 
Juna khan Various provinces with a strong hand and sent his son, 


in the 
Deccan, Juna Khan, to the Deccan. Juna Khan conquered the 
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Hindu kingdom of Varangal and reconquered Bidar. 
Ghiyasuddin himself conquered Tirhut and invaded 
Telingana or the Northern Sarkars. He marched into 
Bengal and acknowledged Nasiruddin Ibrahim Shah of 
the family of Bilbun as the king of that country. After 
a short reign of five years Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq Shah 
was killed by the fall of a heavy wooden gateway on 
his head in 1325. Some people say that his son, Juna 
Khan, contrived his death. Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq Shah 
built a new town close to old Delhi, which was called 
Tughlaqabad. He lies buried in a fine tomb outside 
this city, which was also fortified, a fitting memorial for 
a stern soldier like him. 

Muhammad bin Tughlag Shah.—Ghiyasuddin ~ 
Tughlaq Shah was succeeded by his son, Juna Khan, 
who assumed the title of Sultan Muhammad bin Tugh- 
laq Shah. Muhammad was an able general, an accom- 
plished scholar, and a great patron of literature, but he 
was very capricious, and his madness caused untold 
misery throughout India. Many learned scholars lived — 
in his court, among whom was the African traveller 
Ibn Batuta. Muhammad built many hospitals and alms- 
houses. The Mongols’ invasions of India continued, and 
he was obliged to buy them off. He planned an expedi- 
tion into China, but the entire army perished in the 
Himalayas. Another campaign was planned for the 
conquest of Persia, but he was obliged to give it up for 
want of money. He changed the capital on two different 
occasions and ordered the people of Delhi to remove 
themselves to Devagiri, which was renamed Daulatabad. 
The misery of the poorer people knew no bounds. 
Large numbers died on the way. Ibn Batuta saw the 
ruins of the deserted city of Delhi. The emperor’s 
extravagance exhausted the treasury. He ordered that 3 
in future copper should be regarded as equal to gold 
and silver. Large numbers of such copper coins were 
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minted, but his subjects started making these coins in 
their own homes, and at last the emperor was obliged 
to cancel his previous order. In 1 339, the Kakatiyas —— 
of Varangal recovered their independence, and the 
Musalman governors of Madura in the extreme south Madura. 
and of Bengal in the north-east rebelled. In 1340 
Harihara practically became the independent monarch 
of Southern India. Seven years later the whole of the 
central part of Southern India rebelled under Zafar 
Khan. Muhammad’s nephew rebelled in Malwa, which Malwa. 
is the Musalman manner of writing the Indian word 
Malava. He was captured and put to death. The Governor 
of Gujarat rebelled in 1345, but was defeated. Muham- Gujarat. 
mad died in 1351 while pursuing some rebels in 
Sindh. 

Firoz Tughlaq.—Muhammad bin Tughlag Shah was 
succeeded by his cousin Firoz, who was in his camp in 
Sindh. But the nobles at Delhi raised his son Ghiya- Give: 
suddin Mahmud to the throne. Many scholars think Mahmua. 
that Mahmud was a mere pretender. Firoz Tughlaq ruled 
over the Musalman empire of Delhi for thirty-seven 
years. During his reign the effects of the evil doings of 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq Shah began to be felt. Gover- 
nors became independent all over the empire, and Firoz 
spent the whole of his reign in trying to reduce them to 
obedience. Bengal was invaded twice, once in 1354 
and again in 1360, but on both occasions he had to of Bengal 
retire discomfited. Firoz invaded Sindh once, but that Singh. 
province also became independent. The country to the 
south of the Narmada was divided equally between The Bah- 
the Bahmani Sultans of Gulbarga and the Hindu kings Empire. 
of Vijayanagara. Gujarat and Malwa remained obedient See 
for some time longer. In many ways Firoz Tughlag Character. 
was an exemplary monarch. He repaired old mosques and 
tombs, and founded colleges and charitable institutions. 


He was a bigoted Musalman, and destroyed as many 
(D 728) F 
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Hindu and Jaina temples as he could; but he sought 
the welfare of his subjects. His attempts to reform the 
administration were in vain. He ascended the throne 
The Asso. 2t the age of forty-two, and towards the latter part of 
ciation of his reign he associated his sons, Fath Khan and Zafar 
Princes. Khan, with him. ‘The names of these princes appeared 
on the coins with that of the Emperor Firoz, but the 
real power fell into the hands of a converted Hindu 
named Khan Jahan who had become chief minister. 
Firoz died in 1388. 
Later Tughlagqs.—Firoz Tughlaq was succeeded by . 
one son and five grandsons. The last of them, Mahmud . 
II, ascended the throne in 1392. Up to his time the — 
governors of the United Provinces, Malwa, and Gujarat, — 
though they had become independent, did not assume 
belligrin TOYal titles. Khwajah-i-Jahan, the Governor of the 
Jaunpur. United Provinces, revolted in 1 394. <As Bihar had ~ 
already been conquered by the independent Musalman 
kings of Bengal, the United Provinces were the eastern- — 
most districts of the empire. So Khwajah-i-Jahan was 
called the “ Lord of the East”. His successors were 
called the “Eastern kings’, and had their capital at 
Jaunpur. Shortly afterwards Gujarat followed suit. 
The last blow to the Delhi power was the invasion of 
the Mongol King Taimur, who had conquered the whole — 
of raimur. of Asia from the China Sea to the banks of the River 3 
Volga. Taimur came to India in 1398 and marched , 
on Delhi. Mahmud tried to oppose him, but was defeated \— 
near Delhi and fled to Gujarat. Taimur was then pro-— 
_, Claimed the Emperor of India. For some days the 
of Delhi. Mongols remained quiet, afterwards quarrels broke out — 
and the citizens of Delhi were massacred. Taimur left 
Delhi and returned to Central Asia, after destroying the 
Indepen- cities of Meerut and Haridvar, Mahmud Tughlag 
Gujarat returned to Delhi and remained there a pensioner till 
Malwa. 1412. ‘l'atar Khan became independent in Gujarat in— 
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} 1403, and Dilawar Khan Ghori declared independence 
in Malwa two years earlier. 

The Political Divisions of India in the Beginning The 
of the Fifteenth Century.—After the invasion of oben” 
| Taimur, Delhi became a small kingdom. The rest of 
India was divided into a number of states. The Hindu 
j kingdoms of Vijayanagara and Varangal occupied the The | 
} extreme south. ‘The Musalman empire of the Bah- ravine” 
j Manis occupied the centre of the peninsula. Northern 
} India was divided into six independent kingdoms, Kingdoms 
| Bengal, Jaunpur, Panjab and Delhi, Malwa, Khandesh, ttn tadia. 
and Gujarat. Kashmir had never been conquered by 
| the Sultans of Delhi and the Musalman kings of that 


| country remained independent up to the time of Akbar. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MUSALMAN KINGDOMS OF NORTHERN INDIA 


A. The Kingdom of Delhi 


The Saiyads.—After the return of Mahmud the 
kingdom of Delhi became subject to great disorder. 
_Khizr Khan Saiyad professed to be the governor ap- 
pointed by Taimur. After the death of Mahmud Tughlaq, pautat 
Delhi was seized by Daulat Khan Lodi, a noble of the teat 
Tughlaqs. In 1414, Khizr Khan, who was the Governor 
of Multan, drove out Daulat Khan Lodi. Three Kray 
generations of weak kings followed, whose rule was 
confined to the city of Delhi. Even the Panjab was 
taken away from them. The Saiyads ruled over Delhi 
for thirty-seven years, and the last king, Alam Shah, sian. 
was deposed by Bahlul Lodi after a rule of six years in 


1451. 
The Lodis.—The power of the kings of Delhi 
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increased under the Lodis. During the reign of Alam 
oa. Shah, Bahlul Lodi was invited from Lahore to invade 
Delhi by Hamid, the minister of the Saiyad king, 
Alam Shah was deposed and was pensioned. With the 
accession of the Lodis, the Panjab came back to the 
kingdom of Delhi, and for some time that kingdom 
became the most powerful in Northern India. Bahlul 
of Multan. conquered Multan, and during his absence Sultan Husain | 
Jaunpur. Shah of Jaunpur invaded Delhi. After his return from - 
Multan, Bahlul invaded Jaunpur and conquered that 
kingdom (1476). Bahlul died in 1488, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Nizam Khan, who assumed the title 
of Sikandar Shah. Sikandar conquered Bihar from 
ee the Sultans of Bengal and subdued the Hindu kingdom 
Tirhut. Of Tirhut. Sikandar was an able man and a consummate 
general. He was a bigoted Musalman. He destroyed 
many Hindu temples and forbade the pilgrimages of 
the Hindus. Under him the kingdom of Delhi recovered 
its former glory. ‘The King of Bengal entered into a 
treaty with Sikandar Shah. Sikandar died in 1517, 
and was succeeded by his son Ibrahim. Ibrahim was a 
weak king and was unable to keep the turbulent Afghan 
nobles in check. ‘They revolted in different parts of 
the kingdom, and at last Daulat Khan Lodi, the Gover- 
invasion UC Of the Panjab, invited Babur, the Mughal King 
of Babur. of Kabul, to invade India. In 1 524 Babur invaded 
India. Soni of the faithful Afghan nobles defeated ¢ 
Daulat Khan Lodi, but they were defeated by Babur. ~ 
First Babur advanced towards Delhi and Agra, and met 
ofPanipat. Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat, where the latter was defeated 
and killed in 1526. 
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B. The Shargi Kingdom of Jaunpur 
The Sharqi Sultans.—Khwajah-i-Jahan, the Gover- 


nor of Jaunpur in the time of Mahmud ‘Tughlaq, was en 
called Malik-ush-Sharg, ‘‘ the Lord of the East”, and 
therefore his successors became known as “ the Eastern 
Kings” or the Sharqi Sultans. Khwajah-i-Jahan was 
succeeded by his adopted son Mubarak. ‘This king 

ruled for a year only and was succeeded by his brother 
Ibrahim Shah. Under Ibrahim Shah the Musalmans Shah. 
of Jaunpur conquered Bihar from the Sultans of Bengal 

and curbed the power of the Rajput nobles of Bundel- 

khand. Ibrahim died after a long reign of forty years, 

and was succeeded by his son Mahmud in 1440. Mahmud. 
Mahmud ruled for sixteen years, and was succeeded 

by two of his sons. The Sultans of Jaunpur destroyed Buitaings 
the remains of the ancient city of Kanauj and built ro a 
splendid palaces, bridges, and masjids in their capital. 
Husain Shah, the youngest son of Mahmud Shah, nusain. 
ascended the throne in 1458. He invaded Delhi, 


and in revenge Bahlul Lodi defeated him in 1476 of Jaunpur 


and destroyed the independence of the kingdom of Lodis, 
Jaunpur. Barbak, Bahlul’s son, was appointed the 
Governor of Jaunpur. Husain died in Bengal in 1499, 
but at Jaunpur coins were struck in his name for five 


- years after his death. 


C. The Kingdom of Bengal 


The Iliyas-Shahi Dynasty.—Three different gover- 

nors were employed by Muhammad bin Tughlaq Shah 
in Bengal. One of them stayed at Sonargaon in Eastern 
Bengal, the second stayed at Satgaon or Saptagrama in 
Southern Bengal, while the third stayed at Firozabad, 
near Gaur. All of them revolted. Fakhruddin Mu- Fakh- 


: : : ruddin 
barak assumed independence in Sonargaon in 1338. Mubarak. 
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Alauddin Ali Shah followed suit in Western Bengal. 
He was deposed by Shamsuddin Iliyas Shah, who in 
1349 united the whole of Bengal under one rule. 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq invaded Bengal in 1354, but 
was repulsed. From this time till 1538, Bengal was 
ruled by independent kings. Iliyas Shah was succeeded 
by his son Sikandar in 1360. Firoz Shah Tughlag 
invaded Bengal for the second time in that year and 
was again defeated. Sikandar ruled for thirty-three 
years. He conquered Southern Assam and subdued 
Orissa. During the closing years of his reign his son 
Azam Shah rebelled repeatedly and began to strike 
coins in his own name. Sikandar died in 1392, and 
was succeeded by Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah.  Sikan- 
dar destroyed the most famous temples in Northern 
Bengal, and started building a Masjid at Pandua near 
Gaur, called the Adina Masjid. During the rule of 
Azam Shah a Hindu named Kans or Ganesh became very 
powerful. Azam Shah finished the Adina Masjid, and 
built a splendid tomb for his father. He himself lies 
buried at Magrapara near Dacca. Azam died in 1409, 
and was succeeded by his young son, Saifuddin Hamza 
Shah. During the reign of Hamza Shah, Ganesh 
became supreme and gradually made the Musalman 
king a puppet. Hamza Shah was murdered according 


to the orders of Raja Ganesh in 1412. Ganesh then ~ 


placed another descendant of Iliyas Shah on the throne. 
This king, Bayazid Shah, is supposed to have been an 
illegitimate son of Hamza Shah. R3ayazid was also 
removed in 1414, and his infant son Alauddin Firoz 
Shah placed on the throne. 

The Hindu Kingdom of Bengal.— After the acces- 
sion of Firoz Shah, Ganesh threw aside all pretence and 
usurped the kingdom. .The boy king was murdered, 
and Ganesh placed his son Yadu on the throne. But 
Yadu fell in love with a princess of the family of Iliyas 
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Shah and was converted to the Musalman faith through 

her influence. Ganesh made Yadu perform the prayas- 

chitta or expiation ceremonies, but after his father’s 
death Yadu reverted to the Musalman faith and as- version. 
sumed the title of Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah. In 1417 

a Bengali Kayastha named Danujamarddana became Danu 
king and founded an independent kingdom. He fought dana, 
with Yadu or Jalaluddin all over Bengal, including Chitta- 
gong. After his death his successor, Mahendradeva, ruled 

for ashort time. Their successors retired to Chandradvipa Mahendra. 
in the Bakarganj district. Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah Jalatudain 
reigned till 1431, and was succeeded by his son Sham- mad. 
suddin Ahmad Shah. Ahmad was a pleasure-loving 
prince, and the Musalman nobles of Bengal murdered 
him in 1442. 

Second Iliyas-Shahi Dynasty.—Nasiruddin Mah- Nasi- 
mud Shah of the dynasty of Iliyas Shah was placed on Mahmud. 
the throne in 1442 and reigned till 1459. His son and Ruk. 
successor Ruknuddin Barbak Shah destroyed the inde- Barbak. 
pendence of the Hindu kingdom of Sylhet. At this 
time a Musalman general named Ismail Ghazi made 
war upon the Hindu kingdoms of the Rungpur district 
and Orissa. Jalaluddin Fath Shah, the last king of the Jala. 
dynasty, was murdered by the slaves of his palace in Fath, 
1487, and the metropolis was ruled for seven years ,,. 
bya number of Abyssinian slaves of the royal household. Abys- 
Their inhuman conduct and misrule compelled the Staves. 
Musalman nobles of Bengal to elect a Persian named 

Alauddin Husain as the king in 1493. 

Sayyid Dynasty.—Husain ruled over Bengal till 
1519. He conquered Kamrup and destroyed the inde- (08 vest 
pendence of the Hindu Mongolian kingdom of Kama- of dssam 
tapur. He was succeeded by his son Nasrat. After matapur. 
the defeat of Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat the Afghans 
elected his younger brother Mahmud as king. ‘They 
opposed the advance of Babur into Jaunpur. Nasrat 
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joined the alliance and sent an ambassador to Sultan 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, inviting him also to join. 
But when Babur invaded Bengal he submitted. In 
1527, Nasrat invaded Assam, but was defeated by 
the Ahom King Suhungmung. The war was continued 
till 1533, when the Musalmans were finally defeated. 
Nasrat died in 1532 and was succeeded by his son 
Alauddin Firoz II. This prince was deposed by his 
uncle Ghiyasuddin Mahmud. At this time Sher Khan 
rose in Bihar, and conquered that province from Ghiya- 
suddin Mahmud Shah in 1 536. Ghiyasuddin allied 
himself with the Portuguese of Chittagong and with the 
Mughal King Humayun of Delhi. Before Humayun 
could come to his aid, Sher Khan captured Gaur or 
Gauda in 1538. The last independent King of Bengal 
died of a broken heart in Humayun’s camp near Bha- 
galpur. 


D. The Kingdom of Malwa 


Ghori Dynasty.—Dilawar Khan Ghori, the Gover- 
nor of Malwa, declared his independence in rgor, 
He removed the capital from Dhar or Dhara to the 
strong hill fort of Mandu. He was succeeded in 
1405 by his son Alp Khan, who assumed the title 
of Hoshang Shah. Hoshang was defeated by Sultan 
Muzaffar I of Gujarat in 1407. After his release he 
returned to Mandu and built a number of beautiful 
buildings in the capital. He died in 1432, and was 
succeeded by his son Muhammad. The new king was 
a worthless man, and he was poisoned by his father’s 
minister, Malik Mughis. 

Khalji Dynasty.—The son of Mughis assumed the 
title of Mahmud Shah, and ascended the throne in 
1436. Mahmud I of Malwa, as he is known in history, 
ruled till 1469. He fought for a long time with the 
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Sultans of Gujarat, and in 1453 carried away the Invasion 
crown of that country. In 1440, he invaded Mewar Gujarat. 
and destroyed a number of Hindu temples. He war with 
was defeated by Maharana Kumbha in 1446 near coker 
Mandalgarh. In 1456 Mahmud attacked Ajmer, as the 

Hindu governor of that place had ordered all reli- 

gious practices of the Musalmans to be stopped. He 

took the fort of Taragarh at Ajmer, but was attacked 

and defeated by Maharana Kumbha on the banks of 

the River Banas. Mahmud died in 1469. His suc- 

cessors were worthless kings. Mahmud II, the last haere 
independent King of Malwa, had a ad general 

named Medini Rai. Medini Rai defeated the armies Fags 
of Sikandar Lodi of Delhi and Muzaffar II of Gujarat. 
Mahmud II grew jealous of his general and tried to 
murder him. He failed to defeat the Rajputs and fled matwa 
to Gujarat. With the help of Muzaffar II of Gujarat, erat the: 
Mandu was reoccupied by Mahmud after a siege of Muvaffar 
two years. Medini Rai appealed to Maharana Sangrama Caen 
Simha or Sanga of Mewar and drove out Mahmud. sangrama 
Mahmud II was captured and taken to Chitor. He Mahmud, 
was restored after some time. Bahadur Shah of 
Gujarat conquered Malwa and annexed it to the 


kingdom of Gujarat in 1531. 


E. The Kingdom of Gujarat 


Early Kings.—Among the kingdoms which rose 
on the ruins of the Musalman Empire of Delhi, Gujarat 
was the most important. It formed a barrier between 
the states of Southern India and those of the north. 
Zafar Khan, the Governor of Gujarat, had declared 
his independence, and placed his son Tatar Khan a 
the throne with the title. of Nasiruddin Muhammad med I. 


Shah. This king imprisoned his own father, and was 
(D 728 ) F2 
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poisoned. Zafar Khan succeeded him as Muzaffar 
Shah in 1407, but was poisoned by his grandson, 
Ahmad I, in 1412. Ahmad I founded the city of 
Ahmadabad. He also subdued all the Hindu chiefs of 
Gujarat, and defeated the army of Sultan Hoshang 


Ghori of Malwa. He was a great friend of the Bahmani | 


Sultan Firoz Shah. He founded Ahmadnagar, near 
Idar, to keep the Rajputs in check. : 

Ahmad was succeeded by his son Muhammad II, 
during whose reign Mahmud I of Malwa invaded 
Gujarat to help the Rajput chiefs of Champaner. 
Muhammad was preparing for flight, when he was 
murdered. He was succeeded by Ahmad II, who de- 
feated Mahmud I at the battle of Kapadvanj. Ahmad 
II built the celebrated palace garden in the middle of 
the Kankariya tank at Ahmadabad. He tried to help 
the Musalmans of Nagor in Jodhpur, but was defeated 
by the Maharana Kumbha of Mewar in 1454. In 1456 
Ahmad II marched against Mewar and captured Abu. 
The war with Mewar continued for three years more. 
Ahmad’s brother, Mahmud I, called Bigarah, con- 
quered the Rajput kingdoms of Junagadh (1467), and 
Pavagadh (1484). He joined the Turkish fleet, and 
made a determined effort to drive the Portuguese fleet 
out of the Indian seas, but the combined Musal- 
man fleet was defeated in 1508. Mahmud I died in 
I5t1, and was succeeded by his son Muzaffar II. 
In 1517, the Musalmans of Malwa invited Muzaffar II 
to drive out the Hindu general Medini Rai, who had 
become very powerful. Muzaffar reached Dhar in 
1518, and Medini Rai invited Maharana Sanga to 
help him. Muzaffar II of Gujarat defeated the Rajput 
army at the battle of Sarangpur in Malwa, but he was 
repeatedly defeated by the Rajputs, and died in 15206. 
He lies buried in the splendid tomb which he had 
erected for the Musalman saint Shaikh Ahmad Khattu 
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Ganjbakhsh, at Sarkhej, near Ahmadabad. Muzaftar I] 
was succeeded by four of his sons and a daughter's 
son. Among these the most famous was Bahadur. Bahadur. 
Bahadur resisted the attempts of the Portuguese to 
capture the strong fort of Diu on the southern side of 
the peninsula of Kathiawar. He fought with the Niz- 
amshahi Sultans in 1528, and he conquered the whole of Malwa. 


Tomb of the Queen of Ahmad Shah I of Gujarat, Ahmadabad 


of Malwa. He took Mandu in 1531, and was re- 

called to Gujarat in 1532, on account of a sudden 

attack on Diu by the Portuguese. He incurred the 
displeasure of the Emperor Humayun by attacking 

Rani Karnavati, the widow of Maharana Sangrama _ 
Simha. Bahadur conquered Chitor ir 1535, but was Mewar, - 
defeated by Humayun near Mandasor. Bahadur then : 
fled to Malwa. He was pursued by Humayun from Mandasor. 
Mandasor to Mandu, and from Mandu to Cham- pursued 
paner. ‘The strong hill fort of Pavagadh, near Cham- Bes onl 
paner, was stormed by Humayun in person, and 
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Diutothe Bahadur took shelter with the Portuguese in Diu, 


coe” whiehcNe yas compelled to cede to them. Humayun 
ae had to return to Northern India to help Ghiyasuddin 
Humayun. Mahmud Shah of Bengal, and Bahadur recovered 
Gujarat. He died in 1536, and was succeeded by 
oa his sister’s son. The latter was succeeded by Bahadur’s 
Ill. brother’s son, Mahmud III, in the same year. ‘Two of 
his sons ruled in Gujarat till 1572, when the last 
king, Muzaffar III, made over the kingdom to Akbar. 


Muza ffar 
III. 


F. The Kingdom of Khandesh 


Malik The Farugis of Khandesh.—The small kingdom 
Farugi. of Khandesh was founded by Malik Raja Farugi, who 
chose Thalner as his capital in 1382. The Farugis 
were repeatedly harassed by the Bahmani Sultans of 
Mubarak. Gulbarga and the Sultans of Gujarat. Mubarak, who 
died in 1456, was the last king of this dynasty to be 
Adill. buried at Thalner. His son, Adil Khan I, removed 
paki. the capital to Burhanpur, where the kings of this 
the Capital dynasty continued to rule till 1 599. They conquered 
fenpar. Asirgarh from the Hindu kings, and it remained their 
principal stronghold till its conquest by Akbar. The 
Witks. Faruqi kings of Khandesh constructed huge irrigation 
works in the valley of the Tapti, and under their rule 
the country was very prosperous. It was conquered by 
Akbar in 1599, when the impregnable fort of Asirgarh 
was taken by treachery. The Faruqi kings adorned 
Asirgarh. their capitals Asirgarh and Burhanpur with splendid 
masjids and palaces, many of which still exist. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE HINDU KINGDOMS AND EMPIRES OF 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN INDIA 


The Sisodiyas of Mewar.—The Guhilas of Meda- 
pata are known in medizval history as the Sisodiyas of 
Mewar. After the fall of the Gahadavalas and Cha- 
hamanas, they became leaders of the chiefs of Rajpu- 
tana. Samarasimha fought long against the kings of 
the Slave Dynasty. He was living at the end of the 
thirteenth century. During the reign of Sultan Alauddin 
Muhammad Shah, Mewar was invaded and conquered 
by the Musalmans, when the celebrated fort of 
Chitorgadh was captured. Hammira recovered the 
independence of Mewar and his descendants re- 
peatedly defeated the neighbouring Musalman kings, 
and finally Maharana Kumbha established the prestige 
of the Sisodiyas by defeating Muzaffar I] of Gujarat 
and Mahmud I of Malwa. His grandson, Sangra- 
masimha or Maharana Sanga, was the most celebrated 
Sisodiya king. He gave shelter to Medini Rai, the 
Rajput general of Sultan Mahmud II of Malwa, and 
fought for long the combined forces of Gujarat and 
Malwa. He spread the power of the Rajputs from the 
Jumna and the Narmada, and issued coins in his own 
name on the model of the square coinage of the Sultans 
of Malwa. After the defeat of Ibrahim Lodi in the 
first battle of Panipat, Maharana Sangramasimha 
combined the Rajput chiefs of Rajputana and ad- 
vanced towards Agra to expel Babur from India. The 
Rajput and Musalman armies met at Khanwa, near 
Fatehpur Sikri, in the Agra District, when Sangra- 
masimha was wounded and carried aw», from the 
Geld of battle. The defeat of Khanwa ‘ed to the final 
conquest of Rajputana by the Musalmans. The Maha- 
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rana died in 1529, and was succeeded by his son 
Ratna, Ratnasimha. During his minority Bahadur Shah of 
Gujarat invaded Mewar, and the Maharani Karnavati 
War with 
Gujarat. appealed to Humayun for help. Humayun drove away 
Bahadur, but after Humayun’s fall in 1539, Bahadur 


Kumbha’s Temple and Tower of Victory, Chitorgarh 


Shah in Shah of Gujarat returned to Mewar. Sher Shah in- 


nave *- vaded Jodhpur, but the country was so gallantly de- 
fended by the Rathors that Sher left Rajputana alone. 

Akbar's Akbar ee Chitor in 1567. The Maharana 
cr mha fled, but the Rajput generals, Jayamalla 
‘', defended the fort for six months. The 

mony was performed once more. The 
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sacred fire was kindled, the Rajput ladies threw them- | 
selves into the fire with their children; the last band of Chitor. 
Rajputs sallied out of the gate and were killed fighting. 
The resistance was so stubborn that Akbar killed thirty 
thousand non-combatants after the fall of Chitorgarh. Founda- 
Udayasimha founded a new capital called Udaipur, in piel 
a secluded valley of the Aravalli hills, and was succeeded 
by the heroic Pratapasimha, the last independent king Pratapa. 
of Mewar. Pratapasimha was defeated by Akbar’s, i 
general, Manasimha, at the battle of Gogunda, where Gogunda 
the flower of Rajput chivalry fell on the field of battle. ghat. 
For years he waged a hopeless war against the Mughal 
Emperor without any support from the Rajput chiefs, 
and his resistance compelled Akbar to seek his friend- 
ship. After his death, his son, Amarasimha, submitted submis- 
to Jahangir. The Maharanas of Udaipur were excused Mewar. 
from personal attendance at the court of Delhi, and 
never married their daughters to the Musalman kings. 

Eastern Ganga Kings.—The kingdom established 
in Orissa by Anantavarman Chodaganga in the eleventh 
century lasted till the middle of the fifteenth. ‘The 
generals of Narasimha I of this dynasty conquered the slathaitt 
southern part of western Bengal from the Musalmans. Temples 
Anantavarman built the celebrated temple of Jagannatha nate 
at Puri and Narasimha I that of the sun-god at Konarak. Koanks 
During the reign of Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq Shah, his 
son Juna Khan, afterwards the Emperor Muhammad Musal- 
bin Tughlaq Shah, penetrated as far as Rajamahendri capture 
on the eastern coast, destroyed the biggest temple at hendele 
that place and built a Masjid on its site. In the fifteenth 
century Kapilendra, the minister of the last king of the 
Eastern Ganga Dynasty, murdered his master and 
became king. 

The Surya-Vamsa Dynasty.—With the change 
of kings Orissa at once became one of the paramount 
powers in India. Kapilendra and his son Purushottama lendra. 
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were great conquerors and they extended the boundaries 
of the kingdom from the southern bank of the Ganges 
to the northern bank of the Krishna. Kapilendra fought 
successfully with the Bahmani Sultans and subdued the 
minor Hindu chiefs of the country between the Goda- 
vari and the Krishna. He died in 1470 and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Purushottama, the greatest king of 
Orissa. The new king ascended the throne with the 
help of the Bahmani Sultan Muhammad III, but shortly 
afterwards he had to declare war against his former ally. 
Purushottama pressed as far south as Kanchi and ap- 
proached the capital of the Vijayanagara empire, whence 
he carried away the image of Sakhsigopala and the Rat- 
navedi or the throne on which the idol of Jagannatha at 
Puri is kept. The idol of Sakhsigopala was enshrined in 
a new temple built for it near Puri. Purushottama built 
the Bhogamandapa of the temple of Jagannatha at Puri and 
was succeeded by his son Prataparudra. Prataparudra 
was a contemporary of the great reformer Sri-Chaitanya 
and the celebrated Emperor Krishnadevaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara. During his reign Krishnadevaraya invaded his 
kingdom repeatedly and annexed the country lying to 
the south of the Godavari to the Vijayanagara Empire. 
Prataparudra was compelled to give his daughter in 
marriage to the victor. In 1522 war broke out between 
the newly founded kingdom of Golkonda and Prata- 
parudra. After the death of Krishnadevaraya in 1530 
Prataparudra invaded Vijayanagara once more but had to 
withdraw. During his lifetime Chaitanya visited Orissa 
and Prataparudra met him. The king and his principal 
officers became the disciples of the great reformer. 
Prataparudra died in 1539 and was succeeded by two 
of his sons who were murdered by a general named 
Govinda Vidyadhara. Govinda tried to found a new 
dynasty, and civil war followed which lasted till Orissa 
was conquered by the Musalmans from another usurper 
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named Mukundadeva, in 1568. Orissa was annexed 
to the Musalman kingdom of Bengal; and the country 
to the south of the Chilka lake was gradually conquered 
by the Sultans of Golkonda. 

The Empire of Vijayanagara.—In 1 336 Hari- 
hara I founded the city of Vijayanagara, on the southern 
bank of the River Tungabhadra. His father, Sangama, 
was a subordinate chief of the Hoysalas of Dorasa- 
mudra. Bukkaraya I, the younger brother of Harihara, 
assumed Imperial titles, and drove away the Musal- 
mans to the north bank of the River Krishna. They 
pressed the Bahmanis of Gulbarga so hard that, after 
some time, the Bahmani capital was removed to Bidar 
in the north. Harihara II, the son and successor of 
Bukkaraya I, expelled the Musalmans from the Konkan, 
and appointed the celebrated Brahmana teacher, Mad- 
havacharya, as the governor of that country. The 
Musalman army penetrated as far as Adoni in the 
south-east, and Belur in the south-west, but they were 
driven out by Gunda, the Hindu general. After the death 
of Bukkaraya II, the kings of the first or Yadava Dynasty 
of Vijayanagara became weak. Devaraya I was obliged 
to give one of his daughters in marriage to the Bahmani 
Sultan Firoz Shah. Later on, Devaraya crossed the 
River Malaprabha, and murdered all Musalman in- 
habitants in the Bijapur District. The descendants of 
Devaraya I were forced to employ Musalmans in their 
army, and were overthrown by their generals. In 
1498, a new dynasty was founded by a Tuluva 
named Narasa. Narasa restored the prestige of the 
Vijayanagara Empire, and conquered the whole of 


Southern India as far as Ramesvaram. Krishnadevaraya 


was the greatest king of this dynasty. He conquered 
the country between the Bhima and_ the Tungabhadra 
from the Musalmans, and captured the strong fort of 
Raichur. He sacked the former Musalman capital at 
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Gulbarga, and compelled Ismail Adil I to retire. The 
Musalmans had already grown weak, and the Bahmani 
Empire had ceased to exist. ‘The period of the rule 

of the Tuluva Dynasty was the most prosperous 
period of Vijayanagara. ‘The kings of Vijayanagara The Por- 
allied themselves with the Portuguese, and defeated Alliance. 
the Musalmans repeatedly. Krishnadevaraya extended 

his empire from Rajamahendri in the north-east, and 
Dharwar in the north-west, to Ceylon in the south. 

The Portuguese writer, Nunez, was an eye-witness of Nunez. 
the Vijayanagara campaign in the north. Nunez and 


Paes are unanimous in their praise of Krishnadevaraya. guese 
The king treated the Musalmans very leniently after of Krish- 
their defeat in 1520. He was very kind and polite, raya. = 
and was a great patron of literature. He spent a large 

sum of money on Hindu temples, and Brahmanas. 
Krishnadevaraya died in 1530, and was succeeded 

by his step-brother Achyutaraya. The new king was 

a tyrant and a coward. Raichur and Mudgal were rant. 
recaptured by the Musalmans. Achyutaraya bought Raichur. 
off an attack of Ibrahim Adil Shah I of Bijapur. In 

1542, he was succeeded by his brother’s son Sadasiva. 

At this time, Ramaraja, Krishnadevaraya’s son-in- faa: 
law, had assumed the supreme power in Vijayanagara, 
and for some time he became the most important 
figure in Southern India. In 1543, Ramaraja entered His Alli- 
into an alliance with the Nizamshahi Sultans of Ahmad- oes 
nagar, and the Qutbshahi Sultans of Golkonda, against Kings. 
the Sultans of Bijapur. Fifteen years later, Ramaraja 
combined with the Adilshahi Sultans of Bijapur, and Ravage of 
in 1558 ravaged the Musalman kingdom of Ahmad- nagar. 
nagar. The Hindus treated the Musalmans so cruelly 
that, out of sheer shame, the Musalman kingdoms of 
Bijapur, Golkonda, Ahmadnagar, and Bidar com- The 


bined against the Hindus. In 1 565 the Musalmans man 
defeated the Hindus at the great battle of falikota tederacy. 
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in the Bijapur District. They pressed on after the 
victory. As Ramaraja was killed in the battle, the 
Hindus could not rally or attempt to defend the capital, 
Vijayanagara. Vijayanagara was captured and de- 
stroyed. In their insane rage against the Hindus the 


Chandra- 
giri. 


Palace of the Kings at Chandragiri 


Musalmans destroyed even the largest stone buildings. 
The kings of the Tuluva Dynasty were deposed, and 
Ramaraja’s brother became the emperor. His de- 
scendants continued to rule over Southern India, and 
removed their capital to Penukonda and Chandragiri. 
Gradually the great feudatories of the great Vijayana- 
gara Empire became independent, and, while the 
Musalmans of Golkonda and Bijapur advanced towards 
the south, the Hindus quarrelled among themselves, 
The Vodeyars of Mysore and the Nayakas of Jinji, 
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ior / _,, Indepen- 
Tanjore, Madura, and Travancore hastened the ruin gence of 


of the empire. One of the emperors of the dynasty of fories. 


Ramaraja called the Karnataka Dynasty, gave Madras to 
the English East India Company in 1639, and the Madras 
foundations of Fort St. George were laid in 1640. English, 
The last emperor was obliged to beg from Sivaji, the 
great Maratha leader, for his subsistence, and the latter Smpenne 
gave his sons some land. 

The Kakatiyas of Varangal. The Early Kings.— 
The early kings of this dynasty were the feudatories 
of the eastern Chalukyas of Vengi. One of them, 
Prola, imprisoned the western Chalukya King Taila Prota. 
III, and defeated a king of Khandesh named Go- 
vindaraja. He lived in the first part of the twelfth 
century. His son, Rudradeva, fought with the Cholas, Rudra. 
and was living in 1163. He was succeeded by his 
nephew Ganapati, who defeated the Emperor Sim- Ganapati. 
hana, of the Yadava Dynasty of Devagiri, and the 
Cholas of Tanjore. He ruled over the eastern part of 
the Deccan till 1249. Prataparudra of this dynasty roared 
was defeated by Malik Kafur and agreed to pay tribute. 
Prataparudra built a magnificent temple in his capital, 
Ekasilanagari or Varangal. His general, Muppidi, conquest 
entered Kanchi and installed a new governor. Shortly o enane 
after their conquest by the Musalmans the Kakatiyas 
recovered their independence. 

The Later Kings. —In 1339, Prataparudra’s suc- 
cessors refused to pay tribute and became indepen- 
dent. The Kakatiyas of the Musalman period were Me eo 
hemmed in on all three sides by powerful kingdoms. 
In the south-east lay the -Vijayanagara Empire, and 
the kings of Varangal had to submit to Krishnade- ccvarant 
varaya of the Tuluva Dynasty. ‘They were repeatedly Varangal. 
attacked by the Bahmanis of Gulbarga from the south- 
west and lost their independence in 1423. In the north Loss of 
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suzerainty, and the last chiefs retired to the forest 
country to the north of the Godavari, where their 
descendants still rule over the state of Bastar. 


CHAPTER V 


THE MUSALMAN KINGDOMS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 


A. The Bahmanis of Gulbarga and Bidar 


Early Kings.—In 1347, Zafar Khan declared his 
independence in the Deccan. He was the leader of 
the Musalman nobles or Amirs of the south, who were 
called the Amirani Sada. He occupied Devagiri or 
Daulatabad, and assumed the title of Alauddin Hasan 
Gangu Bahmani. Some people say that Hasan was 
the slave of a Brahmana named Gangu, and he assumed 
the name of Gangu in honour of his master. But there 
is no reference to his Brahmana master in reliable 
works on Musalman history. He transferred the capital 
from Daulatabad or Devagiri to Gulbarga, which was 
renamed Ahsanabad. He died in 1358, and was 
succeeded by his son Muhammad I. The Bahmani 
sultans had to wage long wars with the emperors of 
Vijayanagara in the south, and with the Kakatiyas of 
Varangal in the north. During the rule of the descen- 
dants of the first and second sons of Hasan, the Bah- 
mani Empire was torn by civil wars. Firoz, the son of 
the third son and the eighth king, came to the throne 
in 1397, and fought long wars with the Hindus. He 
conquered the eastern coast as far north as Rajma- 
hendri. He built a fortified palace called Firozabad, 
near Gulbarga, and a Masjid inside it, in imitation of 
the celebrated Masjid at Cordova in Spain. He was a 
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linguist, and was able to talk in their own languages to 
his European and Hindu slaves. 

Later Kings.—Firoz was murdered by his younger 
brother Ahmad I in 1422. Ahmad declared war 
with Vijayanagara. During the campaign he murdered 
women and children without mercy. After the con- 
clusion of peace with Vijayanagara he turned against 
the Kakatiyas of Varangal, which was captured in 
1423. All later kings of the Bahmani Dynasty were 
descended from Ahmad I. Ahmad I was succeeded 
by his son Ahmad II in 1435, and this king de- 
feated Devaraya II of Vijayanagara. At this time the 
Musalman nobles began to quarrel among themselves. 
The non-Indian Musalmans formed the foreign party, 
and the domiciled Musalmans formed the Deccani 
party. The foreign party was composed of Arabs, ‘Turks, 
and Persians, who had come to India in search of 
employment. This quarrel led to the fall of the Bah- 
mani Dynasty. The emperors of Vijayanagara grew 
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stronger under the Tuluva Dynasty, and, at the end * 


of the fifteenth century, the Bahmani kings were 
obliged to transfer their capital from Gulbarga to 
Bidar. Ahmad II was succeeded by his son Humayun, 
who was a cruel tyrant. He had an excellent minister 
named Mahmud Gawan, who carried on the adminis- 
tration of the empire for a quarter of a century. 
Humayun was killed in 1461, and was succeeded 
by two of his sons. Under them, Mahmud Gawan 
advanced as far as Belgaum or Venugrama to the south 
of Kolhapur in 1473. In 1481, Gawan captured 
Kanchi. Gawan belonged to the foreign party, and 
the nobles of the Deccani party prevailed upon the 
king, when he was drunk, to order the execution of 
the faithful minister. With the death of Mahmud 
Gawan the Bahmani kingdom fell on evil days. The 
governors of the provinces became independent, and 
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within fifty years the dynasty came to an end. Mahmud 
Gawan was a great soldier and an able administrator. 
He built and endowed a magnificent college at Bidar, 
and built the forts of Parenda, Sholapur, and Dharwar. 
He was a fanatical Musalman, but he encouraged 
Muhammadan learning. One son and three grandsons 
of Muhammad III ascended the throne at Bidar, but 
they were mere puppets in the hands of their generals 
and ministers. The last king, Kalimullah Shah, 
ascended’ the throne in 1525, but he was deposed 
and fled to Bijapur. The Bahmanis were great patrons 
of learning, and they also promoted the prosperity of 
the state by building dams across great rivers to irri- 
gate barren lands. After the death of Mahmud Gawan, 
the empire was divided into five great provinces. Bidar 
fell into the hands of Amir Barid after the deposition 
of Kalimullah in 1526. Berar declared its indepen- 
dence under a converted Hindu named Imad-ul-Mulk. 
The eastern part of the Bahmani kingdom became 
independent under Sultan Quli Qutb Shah, with its 
capital at Golkonda. The western part was formed 
into the government of Ahmadnagar by Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Hasan, the leader of the Deccani party, who was per- 
sonally responsible for the murder of Mahmud Gawan. 
The southern part became independent under Yusuf 
Adil Khan in 1489. 


B. The Kingdoms of Bidar and Berar 


Berar.—The Musalman chiefs of Berar did not 
issue any coins in their own name, which is the dis- 
tinctive sign of royalty. Most probably their inde- 
pendence was nominal. They were overshadowed by 
the powerful Musalman kingdoms of Malwa and Gujarat 
in the north, and of Golkonda in the south. In 1574, 
Berar was conquered by the kings of Ahmadnagar. 
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Bidar.— Amir Barid, who deposed the last Bah- Z 
mani Sultan Kalimullah Shah in 1526, was the real Barid. 
ruler of the country under the last kings of the 
Bahmani Dynasty. After the death of Mahmud in 
1518, Amir Barid became practically the king of 
Bidar, but he did not assume the royal titles. He 
placed the sons and then a grandson of the late king 
on the throne, one after another. Like the kings of 
Berar, the Barid-Shahi Sultans were powerless. ‘They 
did not strike any coins in their own name. ‘The king- 
dom was surrounded on all sides by powerful Musal- 
man kingdoms, and in 1609, less than a century after its 
foundation, its territories were divided between the ealeeur 
kingdoms of Golkonda and Bijapur. ret ee 


C. The Nizam-Shahi Kingdom of 
Ahmadnagar 


The Independent Sultans.—After the murder of Ahmad I. 
Mahmud Gawan, Nizam-ul-Mulk Ahmad rebelled and me 
assumed the title of Ahmad Nizam Shah. He founded tion of 
the city of Ahmadnagar, between Poona and Auran- nagar. 
gabad, and made it his capital. He defeated the Bah- 
mani army in 1490, and captured Daulatabad or 
Devagiri. He died in 1508. His successor, Burhan Burhan. 
Nizam Shah, reigned for forty-five years, and gave his 
sister in marriage to Ismail Adil Shah of Bijapur. ‘The 
fort of Sholapur became the bone of contention among 
the kings of Bijapur and Golkonda. Burhan captured Bgjapur. 
Sholapur and Gulbarga. In revenge, his nephew, Ali 
Adil Shah I, allied himself with Ramaraja of Vija- Invasion 
yanagara. ‘he Hindu army besieged Ahmadnagar, and a. 
laid waste the country. For this insult all the Musalman 
kings combined against Vijayanagara in 1564.  Bur- 
han’s son, Husain, gave his daughter, Chand _ Bibi, Husain. 
in marriage to Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur. Murtaza Murtaza. 
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Nizam Shah _ of Ahmadnagar conquered Berar in 
1574- 

The Sultans of Ahmadnagar under Mughal 
Rule.—After the conquest of Khandesh by Akbar, the 
Mughals advanced towards the Deccan, and the brunt 
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of the first attack fell on Ahmadnagar. Three kings 
succeeded Murtaza within a short time, and Chand Bibj 
returned from Bijapur to defend the kingdom of her 
ancestors. She defended Ahmadnagar gallantly during 
the siege of 1596. Berar was ceded to Akbar and peace 
was purchased for some time. The Mughals returned 
shortly afterwards, and again besieged Ahmadnagar, 
Chand Bibi was killed, and Ahmadnagar was captured 
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(1601). Malik Ambar, a slave of the Sultans, continued 
the dynasty till his death in 1626, when Ahmad- At 
nagar was finally annexed to the Mughal Empire. 
Shahji Bhonsle continued the rule of the dynasty till 
1636, when he entered Bijapur service with the consent 


of Shah Jahan I. 


D. The Qutb-Shahi Kingdom of 
Golkonda 


The Independent Sultans of Golkonda.— 
Sultan Quli Qutb Shah was appointed the governor Qui 
of the eastern provinces of the Bahmani Empire by 
Mahmud Gawan. After the murder of that minister 
in 1481, he retired to Varangal and declared his inde- 
pendence. He acknowledged Mahmud as his sove- 
reign, but he refused to work under Amir Barid. He 
transferred the capital from Varangal to Golkonda, which orGapital. 
was an old fort of the Kakatiya kings of Varangal. 

The Musalman kingdom of Golkonda occupied the 

place of the Hindu kingdom of Varangal. The Qutb 
Shahis kept the irrigation works of the Hindus in good 

order, and very soon the kingdom of Golkonda became 

the most prosperous district of South India. Sultan 

Quli was murdered in 1543, and his death was 
followed by seven years of civil war and anarchy. In civil war. 
1550 the crown was offered to Ibrahim, one of the 1prahim. 
younger sons of Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. Ibrahim 
joined the Musalman confederacy against Vijayanagara 

in 1565. He died in 1580, and was succeeded by 

his son Muhammad, who ruled till 1626. ‘The Sultans made 
of Golkonda employed Hindus in their service, and 
Maratha chiefs of the Deccan rose to high posts under 

them. 

The Golkonda Sultans under the Mughal Rule. 
__After the first siege of Ahmadnagar the Sultans of 
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Ge unda gradually became the feudatories of the 
Mughal Empire. ‘The pressure became very heavy 

from the time of Shah Jahan I, when Prince Aurangzeb 
became the Viceroy of the Decean: The Sultans were 

not allowed to assume royal titles, and on their coins 

they used the nar s of the Mughal Emperors. Ab- 

dullah Qutb Shah acknowledged the suzerainty of the Abdullah. 
Mughals and was allowed to issue coins in his own ee 
name. During the Mughal subjection, the Hindu kings Karnatak. 
‘of Southern India became very weak, and the Musal- 

man Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda marked out 
different portions of the kingdoms for conquest. Gol- | 
konda got the eastern coast, and Mir Jumla, a Jumta. 
general of the Sultans of Golkonda, destroyed the 
independence of the Hindu chiefs of South-eastern 

India. Later on, he joined the Mughals, and destroyed 

the independent kingdom of Golkonda. ‘The last king Hasan 
of Golkonda, Abul Hasan Tana Shah, when he found Shah. 
that Aurangzeb was determined to annex Golkonda, 

sought the help of Sivaji. After the death of Sivaji in 

1680, Aurangzeb attacked Golkonda in spite of solemn Golkenga: 
treaties, and captured it in 1687. Towards the close 

of the seventeenth century, the capital was removed 

from the hill fort of Golkonda to the neighbouring 

plain. The new city became known in the Mughal 
oo. as Haidarabad, ‘“‘ the city of auspicious foun- pads 
dations ”’ 


E. The Adil-Shahi Kingdom of 
7 Bijapur 


The Independent Sultans of Bijapur. —Yusuf | 2 
Adil Khan claimed to be descended from the Sultans Adil. 
of Turkey. He was appointed governor of the southern 
province by Mahmud Gawan. In 1489 he assumed 
independence as Yusuf Adil Shah. During the war 
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which followed with Bidar, the Portuguese capt ed 
Portu- ° 
pueee the island of Goa. _ Yusuf was a generous king. 
ofGoa. He employed Hindus in all departments of the State, 
and made Marathi the court language. His son, 
Ismail. Ismail, spent most of his time in fighting with the | 
emperors of Vijayanagara, and was “+feated by Krishna- * 
Ibrahim 1. devaraya. His youngest son, Ibrahim Adil Shah I, 
visited Vijayanagara in 1 535- His minister, Asad Khan, 
defeated a combination, against Bijapur, of the Sultans 
of Bidar, Ahmadnagar, and Golkonda. Ibrahim I 
 AWL. died in 1557, and was succeeded by his son Ali Adil 
Alliance Shah I. In 1558, Ali I allied himself with the Ramaraja of 
EB chaceic. Vijayanagara and devastated Ahmadnagar. Later Ali I 
became a leader of the allied Musalman army in the 
battle of Talikota. After the destruction of Vijayana- 
Cam- gara, he allied himself with Murtaza Nizam Shah of 
eeinst Ahmadnagar, and tried -to drive out the Portuguese 
guese. from Goa. Ali I married Chand Bibi of Ahmadnagar, 
and was murdered in 1 579. His son, Ibrahim II, was 
a minor, and Chand Bibi became the regent. The last 
war between Ahmadnagar and Bijapur took place in 
1595. Ali I had transferred the capital to Bijapur, 
and Ibrahim II beautified the new capital with many 
buildings. He obtained European painters from the 
Portuguese, who decorated his pleasure pavilions at 
Kumatgi and Bijapur. Ibrahim II was the greatest 
king of Bijapur. He employed Hindus freely, and 
His Ad- introduced a new system of land registration and 
oa revenue. He _ tolerated Christian missionaries and 
allowed them to build churches. Two of these churches 
are still standing at Mudgal and Raichur. Many Maratha 
chiefs became semi-independent under his rule, and he 
employed them for the conquest of the Hindu kingdoms 
in the western part of Southern India, which had fallen 
to his share. He died in 1626. 


The Sultans of Bijapur under Mughal Rule.— 
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Muhammad Adil Shah, the son and successor of Ibra- 
him Adil Shah II, was compelled to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Mughals in 1636. When Aurangzeb 
became the Viceroy of the Deccan he invaded Bijapur 
repeatedly, and compelled Muhammad to cede the 
northern districts of the kingdom. The sudden de- 
parture of Aurangzeb for Delhi in 1656, when Shah 
Jahan I fell ill, gave some respite to Bijapur. Muham- 
mad Adil Shah continued to issue coins in his own 
name and built the tallest tomb in India, called the 
Gol Gumbaz, for himself. He died in 1656, and was 
succeeded by his son Ali II. The kingdom of Bija- 
pur grew weak on account of the quarrels among 
its generals. Sivaji, son of Shahji, a Maratha officer 
of the kingdom‘ of Ahmadnagar who had joined the 
service of Bijapur, became practically independent 
in the hilly country in the north-western portion of the 
Deccan. He is said to have treacherously murdered the 
Bijapur general, Afzal Khan, near Pratapgarh. The Hindus 
Say that Afzal meditated treachery and Sivaji antici- 
pated him. After the murder of Afzal Khan, Sivaji 
became too powerful for the Sultans of Byapur, and 
they never attempted to crush him. Ali Adil Shah II 
died in 1673, and was succeeded by his son, Sikandar 
Adil Shah. Aurangzeb came back to the Deccan in 
1681, and began a long series of campaigns against 
Bijapur. ‘The city was besieged and captured in 1686, 
and the country was finally annexed to the Mughal 
Empire in that year. 


F. The Sultans of Madura 


The Revolution in Madura.—In 1334, Ahsan, 
the governor of Muhammad bin Tughlaq Shah, re- 
belled. The celebrated African traveller, Ibn Batuta, 
was his son-in-law, and visited Madura in the middle 
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of the fourteenth century. The Musalman generals of 
Madura quarrelled with one another and seized the | 
throne in succession. Damaghan, the son-in-law of a 
Ahsan, succeeded to the throne after some time. He 
defeated the Hoysala King Vira-Vallala III, and 
murdered him with great cruelty in 1339. RRA SE al 
poisoned himself, and was succeeded by his nephew aa 
Nasiruddin in 1344. 

The Expulsion of Musalmans from Southern 
India.— After the rise of Harihara I of Vijayanagara, 
the Musalman Sultans of Madura became isolated. ofMadura. 
They were surrounded on all sides by powerful Hindu 
kingdoms, and they did not get any help from other 
Musalmans of India. The Sultans continued to issue 
coins in their own name for some time. Adil Shah Fakh- 
was reigning in Madura in 1357, and Fakhruddin Muvarek 
Mubarak Shah ruled from 1359 to 1368. Kampana ie , Expulsion 
a son of Bukkaraya I, who was governing Ramnad Kampana. 
‘near Ramesvaram, expelled the last Musalman Sultan ae 
of Madura in 1377. The Pandyas recovered Madura storation 
and Vikrama Pandya-Konerimelkondan was ruling over Pandyas. 


Madura in 1401. 


CHAPTER VI 


CONDITION OF INDIA AT THE END OF THE MEDIAEVAL 
PERIOD 


Hindus and Musalmans.—The bitter hatred be- 
tween conquerors and conquered softened a good deal Causes of 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. By that time tion. 
a large number of Hindus had been converted to the 
Musalman religion. The Hindus and Musalmeans had 
learnt that they were people of the same country; and 
they had come to recognize that, with the exception of 


religious differences, their lot was the same. The 
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Musalmans had also recognized that it was not possible — 


for them to convert the entire people of India to their 
own religion. From the beginning of the fourteenth 
century toleration gained ground. Hindus were em- 
ployed by all the Musalman rulers. Except by bigots 
like Sikandar Lodi, the Hindu religion was generally 
tolerated by the Musalman rulers. 

Reforms in the Hindu Religion.—The changes 
brought about by the Muhammadan conquest of the 
country necessitated a reform of the Hindu religion. 
A large number of Hindus had been converted by 
force. Their conversion was not complete. Many of 
them remained Hindus at heart, and followed Hindu 
manners and customs. Many different reformers rose 
in different parts of the country. In Bengal, Chaitanya 
preached a popular form of Vaishnavism, which was 
very acceptable to the masses. It was like a gospel of 
mercy to Buddhists and Hindus alike. Chaitanya thus 
brought outcastes once more within the Hindu pales 
Chaitanya was born at Navadvipa in 1485. He left 
home at the age of twenty-four and preached his re- 
ligion of love till his death or disappearance at Puri in 
1533. Some of Chaitanya’s disciples were Musal- 
mans. Nanak was born in 1469 in the Panjab. He 
preached a religion of universal toleration, and had 
many Musalmans among his disciples. He died in 
1539. Ramananda, the third Sanyasi reformer, travelled 
throughout Northern India and preached a religion in 
which Rama was the supreme god. His disciples are 
called Ramayats. One of his disciples, Kabir, was 
a weaver by caste, and became a celebrated preacher, 
He was living in the fifteenth century, and both Musal- 
mans and Hindus are among his followers. These 
reformers preached to the masses and avoided philo- 
sophical discussions. They were instrumental in saving 
Hinduism from total destruction, 


a 
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The Brahmana Reforms.—Another class of re- 
formers rose at the same time. . These were our jurists 
or law-givers, like Raghunandana and Madhavacharya. The | 
They brought about reform in our legal system. ‘They Reforms. 
fade the caste system much more rigid. ‘They found 
out that, in the absence of the Hindu kings, the protec- 
tion of Hindu society must be taken up by Brahmana 
lawyers. They compiled new works on law forbidding Per 
intercourse between the Musalmans and the Hindus, of Social 
and generally they made all religious and social regulations tions. 
very strict. 

Vernacular Literature.—Up to this time the 
vernaculars of different provinces were confined to 
poetry and everyday correspondence. Religious refor- The 
mers like Chaitanya preached in the vernacular. Kabir Molen 

: : . . Vernacu- 

composed his songs in Hindi. Thus around each tars. 
group of reformers a separate class of vernacular 
literature grew up. This was the basis on which the 
‘different vernacular literatures of the twentieth century 
have been built up. In Bengal, the new Vaishnavas of Valshonre 
the sect of Chaitanya composed their works almost of Bengals 
entirely in Bengali. Husain Shah and Nasrat Shah 
were patrons of Bengali literature. Among the Bengali viayapati 
poets of the period, Vidyapati of Mithila and Chan- Gidasa. 
didasa of Western Bengal deserve special mention. 
Ramananda and Kabir enriched Hindi literature, and Talel Das. 
the Ramayana of Tulsi Das popularized the epic of 
Valmiki. Nanak’s songs and sayings are the earliest 
specimens of Panjabi literature. In the south, Marathi 
had begun to be cultivated as a literary language 
from the time of the Yadavas of Devagiri. | What 
Chaitanya did for Bengal, Tukaram did for Maha- rukaram. 
rashtra. In Southern India the Saiva and Vaishnava 
poets had started teaching in the vernaculars long ago, 
and the emperors of Vijayanagara encouraged vernacular 


literature. 
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The Spread of Muhammadanism.—After the 
Muhammadan conquest of Northern India; the Mu- 
hammadan religion spread very quickly. Captives of 

Causes of War were set free if they accepted the Musalman faith. 
penrers Hindu chiefs were confirmed in their position off 
accepting the religion of the conquerors. ‘Thus 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, which were entirely 
Buddhist at one time, became Muhammadan. In the 
Panjab, villages and districts were converted to the new 
Forcible religion. The distinction between Musalmans and 


dion, Pitaghars compelled many to adopt the Musalman re- 
ligion. Non-Musalmans had to pay a special tax called 
Jizya. the Jizya. Hindus could obtain promotion and escape 


trouble by accepting the Musalman religion. So, 
within the first two centuries of the Musalman con- 
quest, large numbers of Hindus were converted to the 
Muhammadan religion. The rise of the Hindu re- 
formers checked the progress of conversions to Mu- 
hammadanism. 

Revival of Sanskrit Literature.—Sanskrit liter- 
ature, which had received a severe check, revived with 

Causes of : ; 

Revival. the revival of the Hindus. In Bengal no new works 
were composed in Sanskrit till the rise of Hindu kings 
like Ganesh and Danujamarddana. With the peace 
between Hindus and Musalmans, Hindu chiefs rose to 

Sanskrit high posts and encouraged the growth of literature. 

Court of In the south Vijayanagara was the great stronghold of 3 

gara. Brahmanical literature. Great writers like Madha- 
vacharya and Sayanacharya were officers of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire. After the fall of Vijayanagara, the 
chiefs of Southern India undertook the patronage of 
Sanskrit literature and the Brahmanical religion. | 

ee Urdu Language.—Soon after the conquest of the 

cessity of Indian provinces by the Musalmans, the necessity of 


Language. A Common language was felt both by the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans. A new language sprang up which 


> 
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was a mixture of Persian with the vernaculars. In this 
language a few Persian words took the place of Sanskrit, 
but the verbs and terminations were taken from the 
vernaculars, specially Hindi. ‘The new language could 
be written both in the Arabic and Indian characters. 
As this was the language of the camps, it was called 
“Urdu ”’, which means a camp in Persian and ‘Turkish. 

Early Musalman Architecture.—The Musalman 
conquerors destroyed Hindu, Jain, and Buddhist 
temples, and with the alativials built new churches or 
Masjids. The best examples of such early Masjids are 
the Masjid near the Qutb Minar at old Delhi, the 
Adhai-din-ki-Jhompra at Ajmer, the Jami Masjid at 
_Ahmadabad, the Masjid of Kamal Maula at Dhar, the 
Jami Masjids at Patan, Broach, and Cambay, ZLatar 
Khan’s Masjid at Tribeni in Bengal, and the Rajghat 
Masjid at Benares. The early Musalman architects 
tried to reproduce the Saracenic architecture of Bagh- 
dad, but as their masons and artists were Hindus, the 
decorations and designs became Indian. ‘The form 
of architecture remained Saracenic, however, and by 
mistake is called ‘‘ Pathan”. The Saracenic form pre- 
vailed in Indian Musalman architecture of the pre- 
Mughal period. In different provinces, different forms 
of architecture and sculpture were gradually evolved. 
Of these provincial forms the architecture of Gujarat 
is almost entirely that of the Chalukyan period. In 
the south, Bahmani architecture received its inspira- 
tion from Egyptian and Turkish architecture. The 
architecture of Malwa and Khandesh formed an inter- 
mediate link between that of the north and the south. 
The medizval Musalman architecture of the north 
was noted for the delicacy of its designs, the only excep- 
tions being the Musalman buildings of Jaunpur built by 
the Sharqi kings. ? 
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BOOK V 
Modern India: The Mughal Empire 


CHAPTER I 


EARLY MUGHAL KINGS AND THE REVIVAL OF 
THE AFGHANS 


The Origin of the Mughals. — The Mughal 
emperors of India were descended from the Chaghatai 
branch of the Mongols of Central Asia. Babur, who 
conquered Afghanistan, was descended on his father’s 
side from Taimur and through a female from Changiz 
Khan. During the rule of the earlier kings, a large 
number of Mongols settled in India, and gave much 
trouble up to the time of Akbar. The term Mongol 
became corrupted in later Persian histories, and there- 
fore it has assumed the form “ Mughal ”’. 

Babur (1526-30). — At the age of eleven Babur 
ascended the throne of Samarkand. In 1504, he 
made himself the master of Kabul. In 1 524 he 
invaded the Panjab at the invitation of Daulat Khan, 
the Governor of the Panjab. His army consisted of 
twelve thousand men only. With the help of his ar- 
tillery, which was used for the first time in India, 
Babur, in 1526, defeated Ibrahim Lodi at the first 
battle of Panipat. After the death of Ibrahim, Babur 
secured the allegiance of the Afghan chiefs by kind 
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treatment. But he could not pacify the Rajput chiefs 
of Rajputana. Led by Maharana Sangrama Simha, 
the Rajputs advanced towards Agra, but were defeated 
at Khanwa, near Fathpur Sikri, in 1527.  Babur 
followed up his victory, and advanced as far as Chan- 
deri, near Bhopal. He defeated the Afghans of Bihar 
and Bengal, near Patna, in 1529. He died in 1530, 
and was succeeded by his son Humayun. At the time 
of his death Babur left a kingdom extending from the 
banks of the River Oxus to the Sone, but this kingdom 
was not properly subdued. Babur had left the im- 
portant forts in the possession of Afghan chiefs; whom 
he had tried to conciliate. As soon as the Afghans 
found a new leader in Sher Khan, they revolted and 
drove away Babur’s son from India. Babur was a 
born general, and a man of infinite tact. He was fond 
of literature, gardening, and criticism. He was also an 
accomplished poet, and wrote very fluently in the 
Turkish language, in which he composed his auto- 


| biography. 


Humayun (1530-40).—Humayun was twenty-three 
years of age when he ascended the throne. He 
had three brothers; Kamran, Hindal, and Askari. 
Kamran got the Western Panjab and Afghanistan. 
Humayun thus lost all touch with the Mongols of 
Central Asia. He was threatened by the Sultans of 
Gujarat in the south, and the Afghans of Bihar in 
the east. In 1536, he invaded Malwa to help Maha- 
rani Karnavati, the widow of Sangrama Simha, who 
was being oppressed by Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gu- 
jarat. Humayun defeated Bahadur near Mandasor, 
and compelled him to flee to Mandu. He chased him 
from Mandu to Pavagarh in Northern Gujarat, which 
he stormed with great bravery. All Gujarat fell before 
him, and Bahadur fled to the Portuguese in the island 
of Diu. Humayun was obliged to leave the conquest 
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of Gujarat incomplete on account of the invasion of 
Bengal by Sher Khan. He returned to Agra, and Bahadur 
reoccupied Gujarat, Malwa, and Mewar. He invaded 
Bengal to help Ghiyasuddin Mahreud Shah, the last 
king of the Saiyad Dynasty of Bengal. But before he 
reached Bengal, Gaur, the capital, had been captured 
by Sher Khan. Humayun pursued Sher Khan, who 
fled to the jungles, and occupied Gaur without diffi- 
culty. When rain and pestilence compelled him to 
leave Gaur, he was attacked by Sher Khan near Buxar, 
and was completely defeated in 1 539. Humayun fled 
to Agra. He returned with a new army and was again 
defeated by Sher Khan near Kanauj, in 1540. He 
was forced to flee from his kingdom with his family. 
At first he went to his brother Kamran at Lahore, but 
the latter, afraid of Sher Khan, to whom he gave up the 
Panjab, refused him shelter. Humayun wandered through 
Rajputana and Sindh seeking shelter from the Hindu 
chiefs. His son, Akbar, was born at this time at Amarkot 
in Sindh. Sher Khan became the master of Northern 
India, and assumed the title of Fariduddin Sher Shah. 

Sher Shah (1540-45)—Sher Khan was the son of 
an Afghan Jaigirdar of Bihar. On account of the 


neglect of his father and the cruelty of his step- 


mother, he left home at an early age and took service 
under an Afghan noble at Jaunpur. Subsequently 
he returned home, and managed his father’s Jaigir. 
During the reign of Sikandar Lodi at Delhi, he took 
service, but returned home later. He had to leave 
home on account of a quarrel with his step-brother, 
and entered the service of Babur after the first battle 
of Panipat. Soon afterwards, he returned to Bihar, and 
joined the Lodis against the Mughals. After the death 
of Babur he strengthened his position by getting pos- 
session of the important forts of Rohtas and Chunar. 
When Humayun left Northern India and went to 
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Gujarat, Sher Khan invaded the weak Musalman 
kingdom of Bengal. ‘The aged Ghiyasuddin Mahmud 
Shah, King of Bengal, besieged in his capital, sent out 
appeals for help to Humayun in Gujarat, and to the 
Portuguese in Chittagong. Sher Khan captured Gaur — 
before Humayun could arrive. When Humayun came, 
he withdrew into the forest country to the south-west of 
Bengal, but attacked and defeated him later. Humayun’s | 
defeat at Buxar was so complete, that he had to leave Humayun. 
his family in the hands of Sher Khan. Sher Khan at 
the head of the Afghans assumed the title of Fari- ro gil 
duddin Sher Shah. He advanced towards Agra, de- ae 
feated Humayun near Kanauj, and ascended the 
throne. He obtained the Panjab from Kamran, and of the 
conquered Malwa in 1542. He invaded Rajputana in are 
1543, and was killed by the explosion of a magazine Sawa. 
during the siege of Kalanjar in 1545. Sher Shah was a 
capable leader. Born in the family of a petty Afghan during the 
Jaigirdar of Sassaram in Bihar, he rose to be the Em- eolnnjar. 
peror of Northern India by his personal ability and 
exertions. He was an able administrator and intro- eo ea 
duced many of the reforms for which Akbar received — 
credit in later times. He was the first king of India to Reforms. 
introduce a postal service. He reformed the coinage. 
He fixed a proper standard for copper coins, and in- 
creased the mintage in silver. His currency system 
was followed by the Mughals. He was a great builder, 
and constructed a high road from Gaur in Bengal to = 
Peshawar in the Western Panjab. He built a new city 
at Delhi, near Tughlaqabad, and caused many rest- 
houses to be built along the great northern road. He 
is also said to have protected the cultivators from the 
oppression of the Government officials. During his a 
reign the entire country was surveyed and divided Reform. 
according to its fertility. 

Successors of Sher Shah (1545-56).—Sher Shah 
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was succeeded by his second son Islam Shah. Islam 
Shah’s reign of eight years was spent in subduing Shah, 
rebellions in all parts of the country. He defeated 
his eldest brother Adil Khan at Bayana, Shujaat suppres- 
Khan, the Governor of Malwa, and Azam Humayun Rebellions 
Sarwani at Ambala. Islam Shah died in 1553, and 
was succeeded by his infant son Firoz Shah. After a 
reign of three days the young king was killed by Sher 
Shah’s nephew, Mubariz Khan, who assumed the Muham- 
title of Muhammad Shah Adil. ‘The provinces became Adil. 
independent. Muhammad Shah Sur rebelled in Bengal, 
and Shujaat Khan became the master of Malwa. in. Bengal 
Muhammad Shah Adil left the conduct of affairs to a Malwa. 
Hindu named Himu, who had once been a shop- 
keeper in Delhi. Himu was an able general, but he 
was hated by the Afghans. In 1555 Northern India Condition 
was divided into four different Musalman kingdoms. Northern 
Muhammad Shah Sur was King of Bengal, and Mu- A.D. 1555. 
hammad Shah Adil, Ibrahim Shah Sur, and Sikandar 
Shah Sur were fighting for the possession of the Panjab 
and the United Provinces. 

Return of Humayun (1555-56).—Taking advan- 
tage of the internal quarrels among the Afghans, |.) oyun 
Humayun returned to India. The King of Persia obtained | 
helped him, and he made himself master of Kabul Persia. 
and Kandahar. He left Kabul in 1555, and defeated Battle of 
Sikandar Sur at Sarhind. Delhi and Agra fell into his Capture 
hands. But his position was extremely critical; Himu with and Agra. 
a considerable force was advancing against him from the 
east, when Humayun was accidentally killed by slipping nis Death. 
from the steep staircase of his library at Delhi. Hu- 
mayun was a cultured gentleman and an able soldier. 
He lacked the firmness of character and fineness of Character. 
judgment of his own father or of Sher Shah. He 
was a good mathematician, but is said to have been 


addicted to opium. 
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CHAPTER II 
AKBAR (1556-1605) 


The Struggle with the Afghans.—Humayun 
was succeeded by his young son Akbar, who was 
only fourteen at the time of his father’s death. His 
father had sent him, with his guardian Bairam Khan, 
against Sikandar Sur. Bairam and Akbar met the 
Afghan army under Himu at Panipat in 1556. The 

Second fate of the Afghans was decided in the second battle 
Panipat. Of Panipat, in 1 556, when Akbar and Bairam 
Khan defeated and captured Himu. Up to 1560, 
The the affairs of the kingdom were controlled by Bairam 
Haleaae Khan; but, in that year, Akbar shook off his influence 
and proclaimed himself king in public. Bairam re- 
belled, but was captured and pardoned. On his way to 
Mecca he was murdered by an Afghan at Patan in 
Shah tt. Gujarat. The Afghans rallied under Sher Shah II in 
Jaunpur, but were defeated by Akbar’s general, Khan 
Sn Zaman. They retired towards Bengal. In 1563, 
of Malwa _ Akbar conquered Malwa from Baz Bahadur, the son 
mandal. Of Shujaat Khan, and destroyed the independence of 
the Gond Rani Durgavati of Garh-mandal. After the 
death of Bairam Khan, Akbar was troubled by re- 
Rebellions bellions of his officers. His brother, Mirza Hakim, 
rebelled, as did many officers in different parts of the 
kingdom. 

Alliances with the Rajputs and the Conquest 
aie of Northern India.—Akbar won the favour of the 
of Jizya. Hindus by abolishing the poll-tax or Jizya, and by 

giving high posts to the Hindus. He married a daughter 
of Raja Biharmall of Amber, and took his brother-in- 
Alltance law, Bhagwan Das, into service. Many other Rajput 
Rajputs, Chiefs took service under Akbar, and with their help 
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he conquered Afghanistan, Bengal, and Gujarat. Gu- 
jarat was made over to him by the last king, Muzaffar of Bengal 
III, in 1572. Muzaffar became a noble of the Mughal Fc EE 
Empire, and came to reside at Agra. He changed his 
mind afterwards, and fled to Gujarat, where he rebelled 
and tried to regain independence. He was defeated, 
and Gujarat became a part of the Mughal Empire. In 
Bengal, Daud Shah Kararani at first submitted to of Bengal. 
Akbar, but later on rebelled. Akbar invaded Bengal 
in 1575, Daud was defeated and killed at the battle 
of Rajmahal in 1576. The Afghan chiefs of Bengal 
and the Hindu zamindars were not finally conquered 
till the reign of Jahangir. The Afghans had conquered rhe 
Orissa, and after their expulsion from Bengal proper in Bengal 
they found shelter in Eastern Bengal and Orissa. Akbar Orlnen: 
appointed his ablest Hindu officers, Todar Mall and 
Mana Simha, Viceroys of Bengal. In 1585, after the occupa- 
death of his brother Hakim, Akbar occupied Kabul. Kabul. 
He sent an expedition to Kashmir, and the last king, 
Yakub Shah, abdicated in 1586. Akbar now turned his 
attention towards the Deccan. He invaded Ahmad- 
nagar, and besieged it in 1596, and Chand Bibi pur- ion ate 
chased peace at the cost of Berar, The Mughals ands 
invaded Ahmadnagar once more in 1600, when Ah- tagaten 
madnagar was captured. The war with Ahmadnagar 
continued till the next reign. The Faruqi King conquest 
of Khandesh, Miran Bahadur Shah, submitted to Khandesh, 
Akbar, but afterwards rebelled. Akbar besieged and 
occupied Burhanpur in 1599; invited Miran Bahadur 
Shah to his camp, and treacherously seized him. He 
besieged Asirgarh, bribed the officers of the king of Asirgarh, 
Khandesh, and the fort was surrendered to him in 
1601. 

The Rajput War.—At the end of the sixteenth 
century the whole of Northern India and Northern 
Deccan had been conquered by Akbar; but some of 
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Stege of | the chiefs of Rajputana refused to submit to him. They 
onan were headed by the Sisodiyas of Mewar. Akbar in- 
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His son and successor, Pratapa Simha, insulted Maha- 
raja Mana Simha for having given his sister to a Musal- 
man, and was harassed throughout his life by the 
Mughals. Mana Simha and Akbar’s son Salim met 
Pratapa Simha at the pass of Haldighat or Gogunda 
(1576), where the Sisodiyas were almost annihi- 
lated. The whole of Mewar fell into the hands of the 
Mughals except three forts. But Pratapa rallied the 
Rajputs, and reconquered the hilly portion of his king- 
dom before his death in 1597. Mewar was not con- 
quered till after the death of Pratapa Simha. 

Akbar’s Reforms.—Akbar, to establish his autho- 
rity firmly, sought to win the goodwill of the Hindus. 
This he did by intermarrying with the Rajputs, by 
appointing Hindus to high posts, by removing the 
insulting Jizya tax, and finally, by admitting the different 
sects of Hindus to an equal footing with Muhammadans. 
He was the only Musalman king who tolerated all forms 
of religion and even encouraged them. He sent for 
religious teachers from all parts of the country and 
arranged religious discussions. He endeavoured to create 
a new religion, called “ the Din Tahi”, which would 
bind the people of all religions tagether, and thus put 
an end to religious rancour. He divided his empire into 
fifteen subahs or provinces, and appointed a governor 
in each of them. ‘To assist the governor in revenue 
administration, a revenue officer, called the Diwan, was 
appointed in addition. Justice was administered in 
large villages, and appeals were heard by the governors 
of the provinces. ‘The emperor himself was the last 
court of appeal. Following the example of Sher Shah, 
Akbar had India surveyed, and classified the districts 
according to their fertility. The revenue reforms were 
carried out by Akbar’s Hindu minister, Raja Todar 
Mall. The revenue was taken from farmers, who were 
given a certain percentage for this work. ‘These farmers 
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of revenue became the zamindars and talukdars of 
Northern India. 

Akbar’s Last Days.—The last days of the great 
emperor were embittered by the death of his sons 
Daniyal and Murad, and by the rebellion of his favourite 
son Salim. Salim instigated the murder of Akbar’s 
favourite courtier, Abul Fazl, and finally rebelled at 
Allahabad. Akbar, to whom Salim was reconciled on 
his death-bed, nominated the latter as his successor. 
Akbar died in 1605, and was buried in a splendid tomb 
near Agra, designed by his son Salim. 

Akbar’s Buildings.— The reign of Akbar, which saw 
the formation of the great Mughal Empire of India, also 
saw the foundation of the Mughal schools of art and 
painting. Akbar adopted Hindu styles of building and 
decoration. He built a new capital near Agra, called 
Fathpur Sikri, which he was compelled to abandon on 
account of the scarcity of water. The oldest buildings 
in Agra Fort were erected by him, as also the older 
buildings in Lahore Fort. Painted decorations and the 
art of miniature painting began in his time and received 
great encouragement from him and the nobles of his 
court. 

Akbar’s Contemporaries. Like all great men, 
Akbar had the knack of choosing able assistants. The 
financier, Todar Mall, was one of the greatest men of 
his age, as Mana Simha was the greatest general. Mana 
Simha subdued the whole of Northern India from 
Kabul and Balkh to Eastern Bengal. The famous 
musician, T’ansen, was his contemporary, but his prin- 
cipal advisers were the brothers Abul Fazl and Faizi. 
Faizi knew Arabic, Sanskrit, and Persian equally well, 
and supervised the translation of many Sanskrit works 
into Persian. Abul Fazl wrote an accurate account of 
the kingdom called the Ain-i-Akbari, and an inaccurate 
history named the Akbarnamah. 
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Akbar’s. Character,-Akbar was the real founder 
of the Mughal Empire. Trained in the bitter school 
of adversity, he was eminently fitted to be the leader 
of the Mughals against the Afghans. He was born at 
Amarkot in Sindh, when his father was escaping from 
Rajputana to Persia. His early life was spent in exile. 
Fle was left by his parents to the mercy of his uncle, 
who was not favourably disposed towards Humayun. 
He lost his father at the age of fourteen, and from that 
day he had to rely on himself entirely. Akbar triumphed 
over his difficulties by his personal strength and char- 
acter. His education was neglected, and some people 

- say that he was illiterate, but his memory was very 
strong and stood him in good stead. By sheer force 
. of character he rose above the bigotry of the Musalman 
Mullahs, and openly tolerated all religions. For this 
reason, orthodox Musalmans hated him, and he is 
abused by them even at the present day. The Jesuit 
missionaries received great favours from him, but he 
never wished to be converted to Christianity. He 
honoured his Jain teacher as much as he did the priests 
from Goa, but his philosophical religion could not be 
appreciated in India, as he was too much in advance 
of the times. The support which he gave to the Hindus, 


Toleration and the love which he bestowed on the Rajputs, 
ofa 


Religions, 


Love of 
Hindus, 


strengthened the foundations of his empire, and even 
the sullen enmity of Aurangzeb could not embitter the 
friendly relations founded by him between the Hindus 
and the Musalmans. 
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CHAPTER III 


JAHANGIR (1605-27) AND SHAH JAHAN I (1627-56) 


A. Jahangir 


Rebellion of Khusru.—Some people say that on his Treat- 
death-bed Akbar nominated Khusru, the eldest son of chun 
Salim, as his successor. Khusru’s claim was supported 
by his mother’s brother, Mana Simha, and Akbar’s 
general, Aziz Khan Koka. On his accession Salim took 
the title of Jahangir. Khusru rebelled and occupied 
Lahore, but Jahangir suppressed the rebellion, blinded 
and imprisoned Khusru, and punished his followers. 

Submission of Mewar.—The war against Mewar 
was continued after the death of Pratapa Simbha. shah 
Jahangir’ s son Khurram was sent against Mewar, and Mena 
in 1614, Amara Simha, the son of Pratapa Simha, was 
compelled to sue for peace. Amara’s son, Karan, was ral selon 
sent to Delhi, and very favourable terms were petted Simba. 
to the Maharana. 

War in the Deccan.—Malik Ambar, the faithful 
general of the King of Ae had taken the Malik 


Ambar in 
royal family to Jiu in cud Doone District, where he Junnar. 


continued the rule of the Nizam-Shahi Sultans:. After a 
the death of Malik Ambar, Prince Khurram was sett Jahan in 
to the Deccan. He took all the principal hill forts, and Deccan. 
compelled the sons of Malik Ambar to come to terms. 
The Nizam-Shahi kingdom was finally annexed to the 
Mughal Empire in 1636. 

Nurjahan .—In 1607, Sher Afgan, the Faujdar of 
Burdwan, in Bengal, was killed by order of Jahangir, 
and his widow, Mihrunnisa, was brought to Agra. Her praca 
father, Mirza Ghiyas Beg, a Persian of noble birth, had Cute 
come to India in search of employment. Mihrunnisa Beg. 
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was born on the way, Akbar took Ghiyas Beg into his 
service. Salim fell in love with this girl, and for this 
reason Akbar married her to Sher Afgan and sent him. 
away from Court with his wife. After being brought to 
Agra, Mihrunnisa remained in seclusion for four years. 
Jahangir succeeded in marrying her in 1611. She was 
renamed Nurjahan, “the light of the world”, and at 
once became supreme in the Mughal Empire. She 
helped the members of her family to obtain high posts, 
and the Emperor Jahangir associated her name with 
his on the coins he issued. 

European Travellers.—In 1608, Captain Hawkins 
came to India with a letter from James I, the King 
of England, to Jahangir, to ask for trading facilities. 
He gave valuable presents to Jahangir, and almost 
succeeded in his mission, but he was beaten by the 
intrigues of the Jesuits, who were very powerful at the 
Court. In 1615, Sir Thomas Roe came from England 
as the ambassador of James I. He landed at Surat, 


_ and met Jahangir at Ajmer. Roe wrote an account of 


his journey which was supplemented by that of his 
chaplain, Terry. Roe states that Jahangir was a drunkard 
and took opium, and that Nurjahan and her brother, 
Asaf Khan, had assumed the Supreme power; that the 
Court was verv corrupt, and that the Prince Khurram 
was a villain. He speaks very highly of the blind Prince 
Khusru. He could not secure the concessions which he 
wanted for the English East India Company, and went 
back to England in 1619. 

The Last Years of Jahangir.—In 161 5, Maharaja 
Mana Simha of Ambar died. The Afghan rebellion 
in Bengal had come to an end with the falt of 
Usman Kararani in 1612. In 1620, Jahangir captured 
Kangra and destroyed the Hindu temples of that place. 
In 1623, Shah Abbas of Persia captured Kandahar, 
and Jahangir planned a great expedition for its re- 
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covery, but Khurram, who was in charge of the expe- Rebellion 
Oo 


Prince 


dition, rebelled, and after his defeat near Agra in 1623, Khurram 
fled to Malwa, and finally to Bengal through Gol- 
konda. He submitted in 1625, and sent his sons, Dara mission. 


His Sub- 


Shikoh and Aurangzeb, to the Court as hostages. In 


The Empress Nurjahan 


1626, Mahabat Khan, his chief general, surrounded Rebellion 
the emperor with Rajput horse and captured him. Mahabat. 
Nurjahan surrendered, and she freed her husband by 

a stratagem. Shortly afterwards Mahabat Khan joined Vahangir. 
Khurram or Shah Jahan in the Deccan. Jahangir died 
in 1627, on his way to Kashmir, at the foot of the Death. 
hills, His body was brought to Lahore and buried 
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in the Shahdara gardens. Nurjahan survived up to 
1645, and was buried close to her husband, 

Jahangir’s Character.—Jahangir continued the 
liberal policy of his father. He Was an intelligent man 
and an able administrator, but his good qualities were 
rendered useless by his heavy drinking. He was cruel 
and passionate. He wrote his own life in Persian. He 
loved fine scenery, and was a poet and painter of con- 
siderable merit. After his marriage with Nurjahan, 
he fell under the influence of that remarkable lady. 
His son, Khurram or Shah Jahan, rebelled on account 
of his father’s want of affection for him. For sixteen 
years Nurjahan was the real ruler of the Mughal 
Empire. Jahangir designed his father’s tomb at Sikan- 
dara near Agra. A Portuguese priest, named Pinheiro, 
had great influence over him, but the supreme in- 
fluence was that of Nurjahan. During the reign of 
Jahangir, the Mughal Court became very luxurious. 
The long peace caused the revival of art and trade, and 
India enjoyed a Prosperity which had been unknown 
during the rule of the early Musalman kings. 


B. Shah Jahan I (A.D. 1627-1656) 


Nurjahan and Shahriyar.—After the death of 
Jahangir, Nurjahan tried to make Jahangir’s youngest 
son, Shahriyar, emperor, because he had married he: 
daughter by her first husband. Shah Jahan had married 
Mumtaz-i-Mahal, “ the exalted lady of the palace ”, 
She was the daughter of Asaf Khan and niece of 
Nurjahan. Asaf Khan placed Dawar Bakhsh, son of 
Khusru, on the throne, in order to baffle Shahriyar. 
Shah Jahan came back from Junnar near Poona. He had 
all the males of the family of Taimur killed, and ascended | 
the throne at Lahore in 1628. Nurjahan’s influence ended 
and she retired into private life. 
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Rebellion in Ahmadnagar.Khan Jahan Lodi 
sad joined the kings of Ahmadnagar against the Mug- 
,and Shah Jahan had to march once more to the shah 
can. Khan Jahan was defeated and killed in 1631. reed 
The Nizam-Shahis of Ahmadnagar continued to trouble 
the Mughals till 1636. During the last days of the 
war against Ahmadnagar, a Maratha chief named Shahji _ 
Bhonsla rose to prominence. After the fall of the Bhonsla. 
Nizam-Shahis, he transferred his services to the court 
of Bijapur. 
, Submission of Golkonda and Bijapur.—Shah 
Jahan sent letters to the kings of Golkonda and Bijapur 
ordering them to pay tribute. ‘Three different armies Invasion 
invaded Bijapur, and Muhammad Adil Shah was com- Bijapur. 
_pelled to agree to pay twenty lakhs of rupees as a peace | 
offering. Prince Aurangzeb was appointed the Viceroy ayers 
of the Deccan, and the Qutb-Shahi kings of Golkonda 
became the vassals of the Mughal Emperor. 
The Struggle for Kandahar.—Ali Mardan Khan, 
the Persian Governor of Kandahar, sold that fort Kandahar 
to the Mughals in 1638. In 1645, Prince Murad Mughals. 
invaded Balkh and Badakhshan. The Persians 1n- Persians 
vaded Afghanistan, and captured Kandahar in 1648. Kandahar. 
Aurangzeb was transferred from the Deccan to Multan 
in order to capture Kandahar. Three different Mughal peigns 
armies failed to take the fort from the Persians. Aurang- Sandahar. 
 zeb failed in 1649, and again in 1652, and Dara Shikoh 
failed in 1653. After the failure of the campaign 
against Kandahar, Aurangzeb was sent back to the 
Deccan. 
_ The Affairs of the Deccan.—At that time the 
income of the Mughal provinces in the Deccan was not Poverty 
sufficient to meet the expenditure, and Aurangzeb was Seeess. 
obliged to beg for money every year. So he employed 
an able officer, named Murshid Quli Khan, to settle the Reforms. 
land revenue of the Deccan. The country was divided 
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into two parts, and in 1656, the system of Raja Todar 
Mall was extended to the Deccan. 

Mir Jumla.—Aurangzeb’s principal adviser was a 
man named Mir Jumla, who had become the foremost 
man at Golkonda. He had destroyed the last remains 
of the Vijayanagara Empire by capturing Chandragiri. 
When Abdullah Qutb Shah became very jealous of him, 
Mir Jumla fled to Aurangzeb. Aurangzeb invaded 
Golkonda in 1656, but Shah Jahan stopped the war, 
as the king of Golkonda promised to pay a large 
amount of money. 

Shah Jahan’s Illness and the Civil War.—In 
1657, Shah Jahan became seriously ill, and it was 
believed in the provinces that he was on his death-bed. 
Dara Shikoh, the eldest son, had seized the government, 
as he had been selected by Shah Jahan to be his suc- 
cessor. Shah Jahan’s second son, Shuja, was the gover- 
nor of Bengal. Aurangzeb was the third, and the fourth, 
Murad Bakhsh, was the Viceroy of Gujarat. Though 
Shah Jahan was alive and recovered, the princes started 
for Delhi, and Dara Shikoh attempted to force them 
back to their own provinces. 

Union of Aurangzeb and Murad.—Among the 
sons of Shah Jahan, Aurangzeb, the third son, was the 
most able and intelligent. He was a good general, and 
a finished diplomat. He feigned submission to Murad 
Bakhsh, the youngest son. Murad and Aurangzeb joined 
each other near Ujjain. They were opposed by Qasim 
Khan and Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur. Aurang- 
zeb defeated them at Dharmat, fourteen miles south 
of Ujjain. The victors advanced towards Agra, and 
were met by Dara himself at Samugarh, eight miles 
to the east of Agra. Dara was defeated in the summer 
of 1658, and fled to Delhi, while Shuja advanced as 
far as Benares. He was opposed by his elder brother 
Dara’s eldest son, Sulaiman Shikoh, and Raja Jai Singh I 
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of Ambar, and defeated neat Bahadurpur. Shuja re- Battle of 
turned to the attack in 1659, and was met by Aurang- pr. 

zeb at Kajwah. Shuja fled after his defeat to Lard 
Arakan, where he was murdered by the Arakanese. Hpi 
Dara took refuge in Gujarat. Murad Bakhsh was 
imprisoned and afterwards murdered in 1661. Dara ter hy: 
advanced with a new army through Rajputana. He 

was defeated at Deorai, near Ajmer, and fled to Sindh. ee igs 
He was captured by a Baluch chief near the Bolan | 

Pass and brought to Delhi and beheaded by the order SES, 
of Aurangzeb. Shah Jahan lived up to 1666, and 

was kept a close prisoner in Agra Fort. After his 


death he was buried by the side of his wife in the Taj Death of 


Mahal. Jahan. 


Bernier’s Account of India.—Bernier, a French- 

‘ ° ara An Eye- 
man, reached India at the time when the civil war witness of 
among the sons oa Jahan was in progress. He was Were 
employed as a phy ician in the court of Aurangzeb. Foes 
In Bernier’s opinion, Aurangzeb was a great king and zeb. 
statesman. The trade and commerce of the country 
were very great, but nevertheless the people were very 
poor. All good things belonged to the emperor. ‘There Provincial 
was very little check on the provincial governors. When ment. 
the people were very much oppressed, they fled to the 
neighbouring Hindu states. The artisans were ill- Condition 
treated, but art flourished. Bengal was the richest Bengal. 
province, and the country was cut up by numerous 
rivers, lined with populous villages and towns. Rice, 
mustard, sugar, sesamum, &c., were produced in huge Portu- 
quantities. ‘The country was laid waste by Portuguese Pirates. 
pirates. The Mughal court was very luxurious, and Luxury of 
the country was being ruined by the enormous ex- Court. 
penditure required to maintain its splendour. Op- 
pressed peasants left their ge and became soldiers. 

Shah Jahan’s Character. 


most magnificent and Bicurious of all the Mughal 
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emperors. He was merciless and cruel, and after the 


death of Mumtaz-i-Mahal, he became _licentious, 


treacherous, and unscrupulous. ‘The military spirit Decline of 
: : Military 
declined, and brave soldiers could only be found among Spirit. 


the Pathans and the Mughals. Many Europeans were 


employed by Shah Jahan in the army. The luxury of sated 


the court made it impossible for the army to move 
: ° Litera- 
quickly. Shah Jahan was a great patron of literature ture. 


and art. His buildings are regarded as the masterpieces 


of the Mughal period. 

His Buildings.—By good administration and con- 
trol of the finances, Shah Jahan was able to spend 
enormous sums of money on the erection of new build- 
ings. As the city of Delhi built by Sher Shah had be- 
come unhealthy, he built a new city outside the Kabul Delhi or 
gate, and named it Shahjahanabad, after himself. Pie nanakeus 
city was surrounded by a wall of red sandstone, and 
Shah Jahan built his palace on the river side. His 
palaces inside the new fort are regarded as the most 
beautiful buildings in India. Among them are the 


royal apartments, the Moti Masjid, and the halls of 


private and public audience. Shah Jahan built a splen- move 
did palace inside Agra Fort, the Jumma Masjids at Delhi. 
at Delhi and Agra, and a number of fine buildings all 

over the country. The best building of his period and 

of the Mughal period in general is the splendid tomb 
which he built for his principal queen, Mumtaz-i- 
Mahal, called the T'aj Mahal. This building elicited Manat” 
the expression from connoisseurs that “ the Mughals 
designed like Titans and finished like jewellers ”. 
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CHAPTER IV 
AURANGZEB (1656-1707) 


Early Part of Reign.—Aurangzeb’s long reign of 

Two Parts fifty-one years can be divided into two nearly equal 

Reign. parts. ‘The first part was occupied with the wars in 

Northern India, and the second part with his cam- 

paigns in Southern India. Aurangzeb left Northern 

India in 1681, and never returned. For the last 

sa twenty-six years of his life he lived in tents. Mir 

Jumia’s Jumla, the former minister of Golkonda, became the 

3 on Viceroy of Bengal, and invaded Assam. In 1661, he 

advanced as far as Garhgaon, near Sibsagar. On 

account of heavy rainfall and disease in the army, he 

Death. had to retire, and died on his way to Dacca, in 1663. 

He was succeeded, as Viceroy of Bengal, by Aurangzeb’s 

enayista uncle, Shayista Khan, the son of Jahangir’s great 

Decca. minister, Asaf Khan. Shayista Khan built the Lalbagh 

Fort and the Barakatra palace at Dacca. In 1666, he 

tion of the Cleared the rivers of Eastern Bengal of Portuguese 

guese. and Arakancse pirates, and destroyed their nest at 

Chittagong. In 1669, the Jats of the Mathura District 

Rebellior, rebelled and made themselves almost entirely inde- 

penderit. ‘The oppressions of the Musalmans caused 

a rising of ths Hindus in the Panjab. The Sikhs, a sect 

founded by Guru Nanak, were greatly oppressed, and 

Exscation their Guru, Tegh Bahadur, was captured and executed 
Bahadur. in 1676. 

The Kajput War.—Maharaja Yasovanta Simha, or 

Death of Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur, had been appointed Governor 

singh. of the frontier, and died near Peshawar in 1678. Some 

say he was murdered or poisoned by order of Au- 

rangzeb. ‘The Maharaja’s family was at Lahore, and 


Aurangzeb made a desperate attempt to capture it. 
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With the help of the faithful adherent Durgadas, the 
Maharani escaped to Rajputana, and obtained the Family 
shelter of her kinsman, Maharana Rajsingh of Mewar. Mewar. “ 
Aurangzeb then began to persecute the Rathor clans 
of Jodhpur. At the time of their supreme need, the 
Rajputs found a leader in this worthy descendant of 
Kumbha, Sangrama, and Pratapa Simha. For the time 
being, Aurangzeb was the undisputed master of the whole on 
of India. The Muhammadan kingdoms of Golkonda and in India. 
Bijapur acknowledged him as their suzerain. All 
Rajput clans served under him. Mewar was surrounded 
on all sides by Mughal provinces. ‘he little states of 
Mewar and Marwar combined to declare war against 
the all-powerful Musalman Emperor of India. Aurang- 
zeb had to reside in Ajmer for two years in order to be 
close to the seat of war. His fourth son, Prince Mu- rebettion 
hammad Akbar, rebelled, and joined the Rajputs. The tute 
small Rajput states were too weak to gain the throne Agee 
of Delhi for the prince, but at the same time the armies 
of the Mughal Empire were not strong enough to crush 
the stubborn Rathor and Sisodiya clans. Mughal 
armies were defeated again and again, and Aurangzeb Peace 
had to purchase peace at the cost of prestige. A new Rajputs. 
power had arisen in the south, and the entire strength 
of the empire was required there. Aurangzeb crossed 
| the Narmada in 1681, never to recross It. 
| Rise of the Marathas.—The Marathas, a People Cosdiina 
who lived in the western part of the Deccan Plateau, o Brand 
had never been properly subdued by the M: 
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the early Musalman conquerors. After the fall of — 
Devagiri, the Musalmans had turned to the south-east 
rather than to the south-west. After the fall of the 
Bahmani Empire, the Sultans of Bijapur, Golkonda, 
and Ahmadnagar employed the Marathas freely in their 
armies. ‘Thus a number of petty Maratha chiefs rose to 
posts of importance. Such were the chiefs of Mudgal 
and Gootee. During the last days of the Nizam-Shahi 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar, Lakhaji Yadava and Shahji 
Bhonsle rose very high in the service of Malik Ambar. 
Shahji tried to keep the Nizam-Shahi kingdom alive 
by following the policy of Malik Ambar. In 1636, the 
Nizam-Shahi kingdom fell finally, and its last strong- 
hold, the fort of Junnar, in the Poona District, was 
captured. Shahji then, with the consent of Shah Jahan, 
entered the service of the Sultans of Bijapur. 

Early Life of Sivaji.—Sivaji, son of Shahyji, was 
born at Junnar, in 1627. In his early life he was 
neglected by his father, who had married a new 
wife. Sivaji’s early life was spent in the hilly country 
in the western part of the Poona District, in the 
company of poor half-civilized Marathas, who lived 
in the district of Maval: Up to 1636, Sivaji and his 
mother lived under the guardianship of a Brahmana 
nen" Dadaji Konddev. In 1637, Shahji removed his 

first wii and Sivaji from Junnar to Poona. At that time 

the Poo, and Thana Districts of Bombay formed the 
border “ the Mughal Empire and the kingdom of 

Bijapur. ‘After the death of Dadaji Konddev, Sivaji 
gathered - und himself a band of Maratha heroes, 
who worshijsed hia like a god. With them he eon 
quered the \ill fort of Torana and several other 
forts. The Nusalman officers of Bijapur complained, 
but they were ilenced by his father and his friends. 


Hill Forts. He annexe Supa, Chakan, and the strong hill fort 


of Furanaar, H's father was imprisoned for insub- 
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ordination, but was released at the request of some I mprison- 
Sieealenan officers. Sivaji kept quiet from 1649 to 1655. Shahji. 
In 1655, he captured the Hindu State of Jaoli, and Ali 

Adil Shah II sent a brave officer, named Afzal Khan, «han. 
with a large army, and a well-equipped park of artillery. 

When Sivaji found that he could not meet the army 

of Bijapur openly in the field, he invited Afzal Khan to 

a conference at the foot of Pratapgarh Fort; At the 
conference he stabbed Afzal Khan in self-defence. Afzal.” 
After the death of their general the Musalman army 

was surprised and routed. ‘The entire camp, artillery, 


and baggage of the Bijapur army fell into the hands of 


Sivaji. Sivaji now became the king of south-western Its Effect. 
Maharashtra, and the Sultans of Bijapur never recovered 
from the shock. 

Sivaji as King.—Though he was not formally 
crowned, after the death of Afzal Khan, Sivaji became Mughal 
the master of the Western Deccan. Adrangoeh appointed ders sent 
his. maternal uncle, Shayista, Viceroy of the Deccan, Sivaji. 
but Sivaji s0ipuised the viceroy in his house at Poona, 
and he barely escaped with his life. For his fails 
Shayista Khan was transferred to Bengal in 1663, Rays 
and Aurangzeb’s second son, Prince Muazzam, and 
Maharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur were sent against 
Sivaji. In 1664, Sivaji looted Surat. Jaswant Singh gingn” 
quarrelled with Bhao Singh Hada, and retired to 
Aurangabad without doing anything. In 1665, he 
was recalled, and Raja Jai Singh I of Ambar, the Jai singn. 
ablest Rajput general of the Mughal Empire, was ~ 
sent against Sivaji. Jai Singh combined with Ali Adil 
Shah II of Bijapur, the European merchants, and the 
dissatisfied Hindus against Sivaji. Niccolao Manucci, Manucci. 
an Italian adventurer, was the chief of Jai Singh’s 
artillery. One after another his forts were conquered 
by the Mughals, and his last stronghold, Purandar, Purendar. 
was besieged. ‘The families of all important Maratha 
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chiefs were in that fort, and in order to save their honour, 
Sivaji surrendered to Raja Jai Singh. 

Sivaji as a Vassal of the Mughals.—After his 
surrender Sivaji consented to be a vassal of the Mughal 
Empire. He surrendered two-thirds of his forts and held 
the rest as a servant of the Mughal Emperor. In 1666, 
he visited Agra, and was imprisoned by order of 
Aurangzeb. Sivaji and his eldest son, Sambhaji, escaped 
in a basket of sweetmeats through the gates of Agra. 
Disguised as Hindu Sanyasis, they travelled through 
Bihar and Madras to Poona. At this time Jai Singh 
was carrying on a hopeless war against the Sultans of 
Bijapur. Sivaji’s return became the cause of universal 
rejoicing among the Hindus of the Deccan, and he 
became so powerful that Aurangzeb was obliged to 
acknowledge him as a Raja in 1667. 

Sivaji as an Independent King.—In 1670, Sivaji 
plundered Surat for the second time, and his officers 
plundered Khandesh. A Maratha army under Pratap 
Rao met the Mughal army at the pass of Far- 
dapur, near Ajanta, and was defeated. In 1672, the 
hilly country between Nasik and Gujarat was con- 
quered by the Marathas, with the strong hill fort of 
Salher. In 1674, Sivaji declared his independence, and 
was crowned with great pomp in the fort of Raigarh. 
The last years of his life were spent in conquering and 


plundering the territories of the Musalman kingdoms ~ 


of Golkonda and Bijapur in Southern India. He con- 
quered Jinji and Vellore, and on his way back he cap- 


tured Bellary. Sivaji visited Golkonda with a large 7 


army, and entered into an alliance with the Sultans of 
Bijapur and Golkonda against the Mughals. He died 
at Raigarh in 1680. 

Sivaji’s Character.—Sivaji was one of the greatest 
rulers of India. Like Sher Khan, he rose from the 
humble position of the son of a petty Jaigirdar to be 
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an independent monarch. He succeeded, in the teeth 
of virulent Musalman opposition, in founding a new 
Hindu kingdom. He was brought up as a very strict 
Hindu, and was inspired by his guardian and tutor, Hindus 
Dadaji Konddev, with a deep-rooted veneration Ris 
Hinduism. He was one of the ablest generals of the 
times, and a clever diplomat. He was totally unscrupu- 
lous, and brave to the point of rashness. His power of 
balacting men was wonderful, and he gathered round 
him a number of Brahmana and Sudra officers, un- Faithful- 
rivalled in India for their bravery and Saathfuliess. Officers. 
This was the secret of his success. While most of the 
Mughal officers were traitors, very few of the Marathas 
ever joined the Mughals.  Sivaji was illiterate, but 
possessed, like Akbar, a very good memory. He was, | 
. olera~ 
very kind and tolerated all sects. He spared the culti- tion. 
vators during his campaigns, and protected life with 
great care. 
Sivaji’s Administration.—Sivaji was a very able 
administrator. He remodelled the army and created 
a very elaborate spy system. ‘The kingdom which he His Spies. 
founded was modelled on a new line. He was guided nis 
Council of 
by a council of eight ministers, the chief of whom fight. 
was the Peshwa.  Sivayi divided his kingdom into a 
number of districts in which the civil administration was 
entirely different from the military. ‘Ihe Commander- 
in-Chief was a member of the council, and to some Army. 
extent his military administration resembled that of the 
Mughal army. Taxes were gathered directly from the 
cultivators. His income was derived chiefly from the Revenue. 
levy of blackmail on the Musalman provinces. ‘This 
blackmail was called the Chauth. Sivaji pretended to chauth. 
demand a fourth part of the revenue of each district 
of every Musalman or Hindu kingdom as the price of 
saving it from plunder. His system of land revenue 
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me 


Peshwas, but the administration of the Maratha pro-. 


vinces of Northern India was of a different character. 
Sivaji’s Successors.—Aurangzeb came to the Dec- 
can a year after Sivaji’s death. The entire army of 
the Mughal Empire was employed for the destruction 
of the little Hindu kingdom. In 1689, Sambhaji, the 
son of Sivaji, was captured with his family, and was 
murdered with great barbarity. In 1691, the Mughals 
conquered Southern India as far as Tanjore, where 
Sivaji’s step-brother and his successors ruled. The 
Maratha kingdom fell to the lot of Rajaram, Sivaji’s 
younger son. After his death the war against the Mug- 
hals was carried on by his heroic widow ‘Tarabai. 
Satara was captured, but she gave no peace to Aurang- 
zeb, and fled from hill fort to hill fort. Aurangzeb’s 
generals carried on the war half-heartedly, and the 
Marathas were never finally subdued. Shahu, the son 
of Sambhaji, had been kept a prisoner in the Mughal 
camp, but was released after the death of Aurangzeb 
to create a diversion among the Marathas. The Maratha 
State became divided into two parts, with their capitals at 


Satara and Kolhapur. But when the division came, the 


Mughals were too weak to take advantage of it. 
The Mughal Conquest of Southern India.— 


Aurangzeb turned his attention equally to the remain- | 


ing Musalman kingdoms of Southern India. Biyapur 
was captured after a long siege in 1686, and the kingdom 
annexed to the Mughal Empire. Haidarabad was cap- 
tured and plundered in 1685 and again in 1687. 
Golkonda fell finally in 1687, and Aurangzeb was 
left without a rival in India. For twenty years more, 
Mughal generals went on conquering Southern India 
as far as Rameswaram and Travancore in the south. 
The Deccan was divided into five vice-royalties:— 
Bijapur, Golkonda or Haidarabad, Ahmadnagar, Aur- 
angabad, and Burhanpur, 
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The Causes of Mughal Failure. — Aurangzeb pDeath ot 
died in 1707, at Ahmadnagar, and was buried at zed.” 
Khuldabad, near Aurangabad. He had become very 
old, and unless he was present, or very near, his generals og ean 
and other dependants did not do as they were ordered. a 
The Mughal army could not capture any forts and had peeeea 
instead to employ bribes. ‘The Hindus in the army 
had left their homes twenty years before, and wanted 
to return to their families. Large numbers of Rajputs, aig 
Banias, and Kayasthas settled in the Deccan. Aurang- per 
zeb’s death settled matters. His sons hastened to Delhi Deccan. 
to fight for the throne, and the generals retired to their 
homes. 

Aurangzeb’s Character.—Aurangzeb Alamgir, the 
last great Mughal Emperor, was a very strict Musalman. Aurang- 
Even in his lifetime he was celebrated as a saint. He Saint. 
lived an exemplary life, never drank wine, nor kept 
concubines. He was one of the ablest es of his Abilities. 
time, and one of the cleverest diplomats that the world 
has ever produced. He worked very hard, and his 
administration was a model for later times. is spite of abilities. 
these good qualities he destroyed the Mughal Empire 
by his narrow bigotry, by his suspicion of his officers, 
and by his efforts to found an all-Musalman Empire in 
India. He distrusted Hindus and Musalmans alike. 

He never gave high posts to a Hindu if he could help 
it. His ill-treatment of his Hindu subjects arose from 
his religious beliefs and not from any personal ani- 
mosity towards them. In 1679, in spite of a powerful 
. protest from the Rajput kings and generals, he reim- Reimpos- 
posed the Jizya or poll tax on the Hindus. He ordered jaye, 
the destruction of all Hindu temples. He _ believed, 
unwisely, that the Mughal Empire was strong enough 
to convert all Hindus to the Musalman religion. The 
alienation of the Hindus was the final cause of the 
destruction of the Mughal Empire, and within a 
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century of Aurangzeb’s death, his descendants were 
begging for their daily bread from Maratha freebooters 
in Delhi. 


CHAPTER V 


THE LATER MUGHALS AND THE RISE OF THE 
MARATHA POWER IN INDIA 


A. Shah Alam I Bahadur (1707-12) 


The Civil War.—At the time of his father’s death, 
Prince Muazzam, the eldest surviving son of Aurang- 
zeb, was the Viceroy of Kabul; Azam, the second son, 
was at Ahmadnagar, and Kam Bakhsh, the youngest, 
had been sent to Bijapur as the Viceroy. Kam Bakhsh 
declared his independence at Bijapur. Azam captured 
the imperial camp. Asad Khan, the Prime Minister, 
and his son, Zulfigar Khan, sided with him, but the 
leader of the Mughal party, Chin Kilich Khan, after- 
wards the first Nizam-ul-Mulk, refused to join him. 
Both Azam and Muazzam advanced towards Delhi. 
Muazzam captured Delhi and Agra, and assumed the 
title of Shah Alam I Bahadur. The brothers met near 
Samugadh, close to Agra, where Azam was defeated and 
killed. Shah Alam advanced towards the Deccan, and 
met Kam Bakhsh near Haidarabad, where the latter was 
defeated and killed. 

The Rajput and the Sikh Wars.—In 1708, the 
Rajputs of Mewar, Jodhpur, and Jaipur combined and 
attacked Ambar in the Jaipur State, and then invaded 
Ajmer and captured it. Shah Alam adopted conciliatory 
measures, and the princes were restored to their ranks. 
The Sikhs of the Panjab were the followers of Guru 
Nanak, At first they were peaceful cultivators; but the 
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oppression of the Musalmans obliged them to form 
themselves into small bands and undergo military train- Military 
ing. Nine Gurus followed Nanak, and the last two of or sinhe 
them, ‘Tegh Bahadur and Govind. were able generals. 

Guru Govind Singh was murdered, but a man named 

Banda gave out that he was Guru Govind, and led the Banda. 
Sikhs to invade Sarhind and Saharanpur. Shah Alam 

had to take the field personally against them. ‘Their Tn eae Ne 
fort, Lohgarh, was captured, but Banda fled. On his Death of 
return to Lahore, Shah Alam I died outside the gates a 
of that city. 

Shah Alam’s Character.— Shah Alam was a _ 
kindly man, but was old when he ascended the throne. 5 ae 
Aurangzeb distrusted him on account of his kindliness, _ 
and kept him imprisoned for seven years. He tried to Kindness, 
save his brothers, and was very kind to their children. 

He spent his long life in camps, and did not like to live 
in houses. 


B. Jahandar Shah (1712-13) 
The Civil War.—When Shah Alam I died, his four shan 


- sons were present in the camp. His Pout son, Su. 

_ Azim-ush-Shan, was supposed to have been nominee 

by him as his successor. Muizzuddin, the eldest son, Defeat and 
combined, therefore, with Rafi-ush- Shan and Jahets Three. 
Shah against Asim-oah- Shan, and the latter was defeated 

and killed. Muizzuddin then defeated his other brothers, 
came to Delhi, and assumed the title of Jahandar 
Shah. 

His Administration. — Asad Khan, the Prime 
Minister of Aurangzeb, and his son, Zulfiqar Khan, 
sided with Jahandar; but the new emperor fell tinder 
the influence of a dancing-girl named Lal Kunwar, and Kanwar: 
became a drunkard and debauchee, unfit to rule. Confusion 


ies F ‘ nth 
The administration fell into confusion. Men of low State. 
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rank were appointed to high offices. ‘The treasury 
became exhausted, and the army was neglected. 
The Rise of Farrukhsiyar.—F arrukhsiyar, the 
Early Life. second son of Azim-ush-Shan, was the Viceroy of Bengal 
at the time of his grandfather’s death. When he heard 
Alliance of his father’s defeat and death, he came to Patna and 
Saiyads. allied himself with Saiyad Husain Ali Khan, with whose 
help he came to Allahabad, where he was joined by 
Saiyad Abdullah Khan, the governor, and by the ad- 
herents of his father. Jahandar Shah sent his eldest 
Rattle of SOM Azzuddin against Farrukhsiyar, but he was defeated 
Kajwa. at Kajwa and fled to Delhi. Zulfiqar Khan, the Com- 
Battle of wander-in-Chief, advanced with the emperor to Agra, 
Agra. but was defeated by F arrukhsiyar at the battle of Agra 
in 1713. Jahandar fled to Delhi, where he was captured 
— and imprisoned by his Prime Minister, Asad Khan. 
Jahancar. [ater he was murdered by order of F arrukhsiyar. 


C. Farrukhsiyar (1713-19) 


The Saiyad Brothers.—Husain Ali Khan and 

Husain Abdullah Khan were the principal supporters of Far- 

Abdullah. rukhsiyar, and they obtained the chief posts under the 

new emperor. Husain Ali became the Commander- 

in-Chief, and Abdullah Khan the Prime Minister. They 

are generally charged with filling the principal posts 

with their friends, but in the beginning of Farrukh- 

siyar’s reign their adherents got very few jobs. The 

Iavasion new reign opened with great promise. Jodhpur was 

Jodhpur. invaded under Husain Ali Khan, and Ajit Singh, the 

son of Jaswant Singh, submitted, and gave his daughter 

Batiacs or in marriage to the emperor. In 1716, the Sikh leader 

Jodhpur. Banda was captured and put to death with a large 

ae number of his followers, and the Jats of the Mathura 

the Jats. district were defeated and subdued by Maharaja Jai 
Singh II of Jaipur in 1718, 
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Farrukhsiyar’s Quarrel with the Saiyads.— 
After the accession of Farrukhsiyar, two parties were oe 
formed among the nobles—the Mughal or ‘Turani the Court. 
party, led by Chin Kilich Khan and Muhammad 
Amin Khan Chin, and the Hindustani party, led by 
the Saiyads. The emperor himself fell into the hands Emperor's 
of a number of worthless young favourites. They in- ites. 
cited him against the Saiyads, and at last Farrukhsiyar 
quarrelled with the brothers. Husain Ali was sent away Husain 
as the Viceroy of the Deccan. After many attempts at fas. 
eenciliation, the Saiyad brothers rebelled, and, Husain 
Ali returning, reached Delhi, in 17109, Af eLininiaal Murder ot 
possession of the palace, @eveed and murdered Far- siyar. 


rukhstiyar. 


D. The Shadow Emperors (1719-20) 


Rafi-ud-Darjat (1719).—After the murder of Far-,. 
rukhsiyar, the Saiyad brothers placed on the throne makers.” 
two sons of one of the younger sons of Bahadur Shah, 
one after the other. The youngest of them, Rafe 
Darjat, was made the emperor in 1719. ‘The per- 
sonal adherents of Farrukhsiyar were deprived of their 
posts and property. Maharaja Ajit Singh, who had 
helped in the murder of his son-in-law, was allowed 
to take away his daughter. In Agra, a son of Prince 
Muhammad Akbar, named Nekusiyar, was declared a 
emperor, and tried to cbtain the help of Maharaja Jai 
Singh Ii of Ambar, and Chhabela Ram Nagar, the 
governor of Allahabad, but before the Saiyads could 
move out of Delhi, Rafi-ud-Darjat was found to be and. ‘Death 
suffering from consumption; so he was deposed on the u ed-Durjat. 
4th June, and died on the 11th of the same month. 

Rafi-ud-Daula— Shah Jahan II (1719).—The 
Saiyads then placed the late emperor’s elder brother, ment of 


New 


Shah Jahan II, on the throne, but kept him a close Emperor. 
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prisoner. Husain Ali Khan and Muhammed Amin 
Ages. Khan Chin besieged Agra. The fort was captured, and 
the treasure accumulated in it from the time of Akbar 
fell into the hands of the Saiyads. Nekusiyar was de- 
Death of posed; but Shah Jahan II, who was being taken out of 
Jahan tt. Delhi, fell ill on the way, and died near Delhi on the 
17th September, 1719. 


E. Muhammad Shah (1719-48) 


Muhammad Shah under the Saiyads.—The 

Saiyads then placed Muhammad Shah, a son of Prince 

Jahan Shah, the youngest son of Shah Alam I, on the 

Rebellion throne. Chhabela Ram Nagar, who had rebelled at 

Allahabad Allahabad, died during the siege of that place in 1720, 

but terms were arranged with his nephew, Girdhar 

Chin Bahadur. At this time, Chin Kilich Khan, Nizam- 

Khan. ul-Mulk, who wished to become independent in the 

Defeats Deccan, left Malwa, where he was the Viceroy, and 

Acie a Peached Burhanpur. The Saiyads ordered their nephew, 

Saiyads, Alim Ali Khan, ‘to attack him, but two armies sent by 

Andis _— the Saiyads were defeated by Chin Kilich Khan, and 

Viceroy of after their defeat the Saiyad brothers consented to his 
Diaconis becoming the Viceroy of the Deccan. 

The Destruction of the Saiyad Brothers.— 
spiracy Muhammad Shah conspired with the Turani party for 
Ssiyads.. the destruction of the Satyads. The chief conspirators 

were Chin Kilich Khan, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, his 
relative, Muhammad Amin Khan Chin, and a favourite 
noble of Farrukhsiyar, named Mir Jumla II. Husain 
Murder of Ali Khan marched against the Nizam-ul-Mulk, but on 
Al. the borders of Jaipur he was assassinated by a Mughal. 
Abdullah Khan was at Delhi, and as soon as he heard of 
Muham- his brother’s murder, he set up the eldest brother 
ibrahim of Shah Jahan II on the throne, as Muhammad Ibra- 


(Pretendir) him Shah. Muhammad Shah returned and defeated 
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and captured Abdullah Khan at Hasanpur, on the right 
bank of the Jumna, on the 14th November, 1720. He 
was kept a prisoner at Delhi, where he died in 1722. 

The Loss of the Southern Provinces.—During 
the long wars of succession, from the death of Aurang- 
zeb, in 1707, to the defeat of Abdullah Khan, in 
1720, the provinces had become virtually ye ay Revival of 
The Maratha power revived under Peshwa_ Balaji pou 
Visvanatha Bhatta and his son Baji Rao I. Gujarat was 
gradually conquered by the Marathas, and the viceroys, Conauent 
sent to govern that province, either rebelled or received Guileats 
no help from Delhi. Abhai Singh, the son of Ajit 
Singh of Jodhpur, helped the Marathas. Gradually 
Gujarat became a province of the Maratha Empire. 
After 1724, the Deccan became independent under 
the Nizam-ul-Mulk. After the capture of Gujarat the The 
Marathas advanced against Malwa. Viceroy after vice- in Malwa. 
roy was sent to Malwa, but the province was im- 
poverished by the depredations of the Marathas, and no 
help was received from Delhi. The successive viceroys, 
the Afghan noble Muhammad Khan Bangash, and the 
Hindu nobles, Girdhar Bahadur and Daya Bahadur 
Nagar, failed to check the Marathas. At last Daya sca 
Bahadur was defeated and killed at the battle of ‘Tarla, Taria. 
near Dhar, in 1731, and Malwa was conquered by the Marathas 
Marathas. Appearances were saved by the appointment Malwa. 
of Baji Rao I as the Viceroy of Malwa. 

The Maratha Invasion of Northern India.— 
In 1736, the generals of Baji Rao invaded Hindu- Marathas 
stan, and in 1737, Baji Rao appeared before Delhi, Delhi. 
but was defeated at Badshahpur. The Nizam was 
recalled from the Deccan on several occasions. He 
was appointed Prime Minister, but resigned in 1722. 
Muhammad Shah was obliged to recall him, and Recan of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk returned to Delhi in 1738. Such was Mulk. 
the state of the Mughal Empire, thirty-one years after 
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the death of Aurangzeb. Bengal had become practically 
independent under the descendants of Murshid Quli 
Khan, who had been succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Shujauddin, and he by his son, Sarafraz Khan. This 
young man was defeated and killed by another noble 
named Aliwardi Khan in 1740. The authority of the 
Emperor of Delhi was confined to the Panjab and the 
United Provinces. 

The Invasion of Nadir Shah.—When the Mughal 
Empire, on account of the Maratha conquests and the 
rebellions of the provincial governors, was at its weakest, 
a new peril appeared on the north-western frontier. 
A Turk, named Nadir Shah, had captured the throne 
of Persia in 1732. Some of his enemies had taken 
shelter in Afghanistan. Nadir requested Muhammad 
Shah to return these captives. No reply was sent to 
the King of Persia, and Nadir Shah invaded Kandahar 
in 1738. The Governor of Ghazni fled, and Kabul 
surrendered. Lahore opened its gates in January, 
1739. No attempt was made by Muhammad Shah 
to defend Afghanistan and the Panjab against the 
Persian invasion. Qamruddin Khan, the Prime Minister, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, the Vicegerent of the Emperor, and 
Samsamuddaula, the Commander-in-Chief, did not 
agree with one another. Only when Nadir Shah had 
arrived close to Delhi, did the Mughal army move out, 
and Muhammad Shah was defeated and captured at the 
battle of Karnal. Saadat Khan, the Governor of Oudh, 
turned traitor, and incited Nadir Shah to capture Delhi, 
instead of returning with a present of fifty lakhs of 
rupees. Nadir Shah entered Delhi on the 7th March, 
1739, and after a few days the arrogance of the Musal- 
man citizens of Delhi led to the sack of the capital. 
Seven thousand Persians were killed on the 11th of 
March, and Nadir ordered a general massacre of the 
inhabitants, He remained for three months at Delhi, 
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and took away the famous peacock throne of Shah 
Jahan I, state jewellery, gold and silver plate, costly 
furniture and guns, amounting in value to seventy 
crores of rupees, according to the value of the rupee 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. The pro- 
vinces of the Mughal Empire to the west of the River 
Indus were ceded to Nadir Shah and he left Delhi. Provinces. 
The Last Days of Muhammad Shah.—After 
1739, the central government at Delhi ceased to exist. 
The Nizam retired to the Deccan, Bengal and Oudh 
became hereditary kingdoms. Muhammad Shah and 
the first Nizam-ul-Mulk died in 1748, and Raja Shahu 
also died in the next year. The Mughal Empire the 


was reduced to the kingdom of Delhi, and the pro- of india 
on : after the 
vincial governors ceased to pay tribute. The palace Invasion 


of Nadir 
guard became supreme, and one emperor after the shah. 


other was set up by the Afghan or Rohilla chiefs of 


Rohilkhand. 

The Later Kings.—Muhammad was succeeded by 
his son Ahmad. During Muhammad Shah’s reign, 
Nadir Shah died, and a new Afghan kingdom was 
founded by one of his generals, Ahmad Shah Abdali. First 
He seized the eastern provinces of Nadir’s empire, and of Ahmad 
repeatedly invaded India. The Emperor Ahmad had Abaali. 
fought against his namesake in his father’s lifetime in 
Sarhind. Nizam-ul-Mulk left Delhi for the last time 
in 1741. During Ahmad Shah’s reign, the Nizam’s 
eldest son, Ghaziuddin, became supreme at Delhi. io aaa 
Ghaziuddin quarrelled with the Prime Minister, Safdar 
Jung, and the Marathas were called in. The emperor Murder of 
was murdered by Ghaziuddin’s son in 1754. He Shah. 
was succeeded by Azizuddin, the second son of Jahan- 
dar Shah, who ascended the throne with the title Ce 
Alamgir II. During his reign, Delhi was captured and Pane 
plundered by Ahmad Shah Abdali, and the Marathas con- Dethi 
quered Delhi, the Panjab, and Multan. Azizuddin was Abdali. 
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murdered in 1759, and his eldest son, Ali Gauhar, was 
obliged to flee from Delhi and seek refuge in Allahabad, 
where, on his father’s death, he proclaimed himself 
Emperor, and assumed the title of Shah Alam II. 
At the invitation of Mir Qasim Ali Khan of Bengal, he 
invaded Bihar, but was defeated by the English at the 
battle of Buxar in 1764. In 1765, he gave the English 
East India Company the right to collect revenue, 
in return for an annual pension of 26 lakhs of rupees. 


This right to collect the revenues is known as the 


Grant of the Diwani. Shah Alam II returned to Delhi 
at the invitation of the Marathas in 1771, and so Warren 
Hastings stopped his pension. After some time, Shah 
Alam II was blinded and kept as a prisoner in Delhi 
Fort. After Lord Lake’s capture of Delhi in 1803, he 
became once more a pensioner of the British. He died 


in 1806. He was succeeded in his pension and nominal : 


title by his son, Akbar II, who died in 1837. Akbar’s 
son, Bahadur II, succeeded to the title and the pension, 
but was deposed by the British for his participation in 
the Indian Mutiny in 1858. 

Causes of the Decline and Fall of the Mughal 
Empire.—The principal cause of the decline of the 
Mughal Empire was the alienation of the Hindus by 
Aurangzeb. The decline of the military spirit among 
the Musalmans was hastened by the wars of succession 
from 1707 to 1720, during which most of the able 
officers were killed. The treachery of the remaining 
officers, like Nizam-ul-Mulk, Asaf Jah, and Saadat 
Khan of Oudh, led to the reduction of the empire to 
the kingdom of Delhi. The successors of Aurangzeb 
were incompetent and pleasure-loving, They hardly 
moved out of the capital, and left the outlying pro- 
vinces to their fate The governors of the provinces 
became independent and, from Jahandar Shah to Alam- 
gir II, almost all of the emperors died a violent death. 
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CHAPTER VI 
INDIA UNDER THE MUGHALS 


Solidarity of the Mughal Empire.—The empire 
of the Mughals in India benefited the people by sup- 
plying them with what was so much needed, a sense of the 
unity of the country. During the reign of Aurangzeb, - 
with the exception of the apex of the peninsula, almost 
the whole of India belonged to the Mughal Empire. 
The people of the different provinces were ruled ac- united 
cording to a certain fixed set of principles, though theaae. 
details varied in each province. ‘The Mughal viceroys, transfer 
or subahdars, were regularly transferred from one pro- Viceroys. 
vince to another. General rules for their guidance, | 
called the Dastur-ul-Amal, were issued from the Imperial Manus: 
Secretariat at Delhi. In this respect the administration 
of the Mughal Empire resembled that of the British 
Empire in India. ‘The viceroys heard appeals against 
the decisions of the Faujdars or divisional commis- The 
sioners, and final appeals against the decision of the Gears. 
subahdars were heard by the Emperor himself. 

The Prestige of the Mughal Emperors.— Though 
the empire of the great Mughals did not last for more 
than two centuries, the emperors acquired a prestige 
unparalleled in India. The disruption of the Mughal 
Empire began after the death of Farrukhsiyar, and the 
Mughal Empire ceased to exist after the invasion of 
Nadir Shah. But the prestige of the imperial name was 
so great that the provincial governors did not dare to 
assume royal or imperial titles, even after their assump- 
tion of independence. Soon after the death of Fas 
rukhsiyar, Chin Kilich Khan, the first Nizam-ul-Mulk, do not 
Asaf Jah, became virtually independent, but, neither assume 
he nor his descendants dared to assume the title of Titles. 
Sultan or Shah. The Viceroys of Bengal became inde- 
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pendent about the same time, their succession became 
hereditary, but even then they obtained formal farmans 
of appointment from the nominal emperor at Delhi. 
The Marathas followed the same principle. The Rajas 
of Satara took Hindu royal titles but, with the excep- 
tion of Sivaji, none of them ever issued any coins of 
their own. ‘The Peshwas never assumed royal titles, 


‘and only one of them issued coins. The great Maratha 


chiefs, such as the Gaikwar of Baroda, the Sindhia of 
Gwalior, the Holkar of Indore, and the Bhonsle of 
Nagpur, all issued coins in the name of the nominal 
emperor at Delhi. Many of the Maratha chiefs accepted 
titles from the Mughal Emperors, and many such titles 
are used even now. Balaji Baji Rao was appointed 
Governor of Malwa by the Emperor Muhammad Shah. 
The Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior still uses the title 
‘Ali Jah” received by his ancestors from the nominal 
Emperor Shah Alam II of Delhi. The exclusively royal 
privilege of coinage was not exercised by the British 
East India Company for a long time, and, towards the 


. Close of the eighteenth century, coins were minted at 


Calcutta in the name of the shadowy emperor, Shah 
Alam II. The only descendant of a Mughal viceroy 
who assumed the royal titles was Ghaziuddin Haidar 
of Oudh. 

Mughal Peerage.—The nobles of the Mughal 
Empire were classified according to their rank. The 
Mughal. peerage consisted entirely of military com- 
manders. 
a commander of ten thousand, each man had his own 
place in the peerage. Commanders of seven thousand 


- troops and above belonged, for the most part, to the 


imperial family. The Rajput chiefs and princes rose 
very hig}. in the Mughal service. Princes like Mana Simha 
of Amber, his descendants Jai Sing I or the Mirza 
Reja, and Jai Singh II; Jaswant Singh, Ajit Singh, and 


From a commander of five hundred up to’ 
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Abhay Singh of Jodhpur, and Bhim Singh Hada, 
were notable Mughal commanders. ‘The rank was 
conferred by the emperor himself, and, up to the time ine 
of Aurangzeb, very few men were stenittedl into the Peers. 
peerage merely on the recommendation of the pro- 
vincial governors. 

Mughal Army.—The Mughal army was vastly 
superior to that of the early Musalman rulers in disci- * 
pline, equipment, and organization. ‘They made par- 
ticularly great improvements in the artillery. Huge 
field-pieces, swift guns mounted on camels, large Artillery. 
battering guns and small swivels for naval warfare 
were manufactured in the Mughal arsenals all over 
the country. Many of these still excite our admiration, 
such as “‘ the world conqueror ” of Murshidabad, and the 
great gun of the Decca market-place. In connection 
with this arm the Mughal emperors employed a large Europeans 
number of Europeans. Artillery improvements ceased Artillery. 
after the death of Farrukhsiyar, and the obsolete guns 
of the Mughal army were one of the causes of its defeat 
at the battle of Karnal in 1739. ‘The regular army was pete 
divided into a number of regiments. Cavalry was re- 
garded as the principal arm. ‘The commanders were 
regularly paid, the pay and allowances of the troops 
being paid partly in cash by the Paymasters-General. 
In addition to the regular army, many commanders, irregulace 
especially the Rajput chiefs, brought irregular ’ levies 
with them. ‘The geovincial governors had other ir- 
‘regular troops at their disposal, called Sebandi troops, 
for the collection of revenue and for the escorting of Arms. 
treasure. The principal arms both of cavalry and 
infantry were swords and shields with lances. Bows 
and arrows were used up to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, though matchlocks, carbines, and pistols 
of European manufacture were commonly used. 

System of Government.— The administrative 
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system of the Mughal Empire was essentially military. 
The viceroy of a province was an autocrat, subject only 
to the emperor. He was the supreme commander of 
the army and the highest court of justice in the pro- 
vince. But there were many checks upon his authority. 
The more important officers of each province were 
appointed directly by the emperor. Such were the 
Diwan or administrator of revenue, the Mir Bahr or 
the admiral, the Mir Atash, or the commander of 
artillery, the Qanungoe or the accountant-general. 
Many of the subordinate officials of each province 
belonged to the Mughal peerage and could not be 
punished or dismissed by the viceroy. In each impor- 
tant city of the empire men were employed to write 
newsletters in which all important items of local news 
were transmitted direct to the prime minister of the 
empire or to the emperor himself. These news-writers 
were independent of the viceroys or their officers. The 
expenditure was controlled from the capital. The 
Imperial officers at Delhi fixed the expenditure on each 
item every year, and no viceroy had the power to spend 
more, without the express sanction of the prime 
minister or the emperor himself, except in the cases 
of very great emergency. When the income of a pro- 
vince fell short of the expenditure, the viceroy had to 
apply for more money from the emperor. In 1656 the 
income of the Deccan was much less than the expen- 
diture, and Prince Aurangzeb had to apply for money 


repeatedly to Shah Jahan I. Money was paid to him® 


from the revenue of Gujarat. 

Revenue Administration. — Each province was 
divided into three different jurisdictions. The most 
important part of the revenue came from the rent re- 
ceived from farmers of revenue or zamindars, also 
called talukdars. ‘The money required for expenditure 
was deducted from the gross income and the balance 
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remitted to the capital. The crown lands or the personal | 
possessions of the emperor formed the next important Lands. 
item. A very large part of the income of the empire was 

derived from custom duties, both internal and external. Custom. 
In each province, a large part of each district was given 

as Jaigirs to able officers or as means of subsistence Jaigirs. 
to learned and pious men. In many cases conquered 
districts were given in return for a nominal rent to a - 
relation of the deposed chief or prince. Many Afghan Aan 
nobles settled down in Eastern Bengal after their sub- ment of 
mission, and received their own fiefs either as Jaigirs “neh 
or as Zamindaris. Revenue was collected in cash, but 

in many cases objects of art were sent in lieu of cash tion of 
to Delhi. The muslins of Decca, the silk products of a ties 
Western Bengal, the mats of aes the sandal-wood 
carvings of Surat, the muslin prints of Broach, and the 
kinkhabs of Benares and Ahmadabad were sent regu- 

larly every year with the revenue to the Imperial court. 

Art and Crafts.—The generous patronage ex- Revival of 
tended by Akbar to the Hindus caused the revival of med 
art in every province of his empire. Hindu architects 
and artisans were employed in the construction of the 
Imperial palaces of Fathpur Sikri and Agra. Hindu Minia- 
miniature painting received a long lease of life on Painting. 
account of the patronage received from the Mughal 
nobles. A new school of painting rose in Delhi, now 
known as the Delhi School, which very soon spread to 
the capitals of the different provinces. ‘The immense 
nobles of the empire vied with one another in show and ol ag 
splendour. At court, a large number of artists was Arc Ware 
employed in manufacturing jewellery, ornaments, em- 
broidery, inlay-work, ivory carving, and enamelling 
on precious metals. Some of the branches of this 
workshop were taken by the Mughal emperors even on 
distant and difficult campaigns. During the reign of 
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e. 


Employ- Shah Jahan I a large number of European artists were q 

Paronenl employed in the decoration of his palaces. Inlay work 4 
of coloured stones on white marble (pietra dura), begun — 
in the reign of Jahangir, was employed in his buildings — 
on such a large scale that many Italian artists found — 
employment in his workshops. ‘The best artists and q 

and artisans of Asia came to India during Shah Jahan’s’ 


Attiste, 3 reign, and were employed by him. 
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BOOK VI 


Modern India: Revival of the Hindus; 


European Merchant Communities; 
British Empire in India. 


CHAPTER I 
THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA 


Vasco da Gama.—After the rise of the Arabs and 
the Musalman conquest of Egypt, Europe lost direct 
contact with India. he commerce between European 
countries and India had, from the time of Alexander, 
been considerable, and merchants of Western Europe 
were jealous of the Venetians and the Genoese, who Venetian 


Monopol 

monopolized the trade and passed on Indian mer- of the 
Asiatic 
chandise to Western Europe. Western European Trade. 


nations tried to discover a new route to India, and the 
Portuguese at last succeeded in finding one, the sea stiewe. 


route around Africa. Vasco da Gama rounded the ofthe 
Cape of Good Hope and reached the Malabar coast houte. 
in 1498. 


The Portuguese Conquests in India.—The Por- 
tuguese did not come as peaceful merchants. From the 
first they wanted to conquer Indian kingdoms and to Portu- 
monopolize the trade with the East. They fought with Naval War 
the Turks and the Turkish fleet, and with the help of the Parks. 
fleet of Gujarat, tried to drive them out of the Indian 


seas. In 1508, the allied Musalman fleet was defeated 
211 
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by the Portuguese; but fighting continued down to 1 586. 
When the Portuguese arrived in India a great struggle 
was going on between the Hindus and the Musalmans 
in the south, and the emperors of Vijayanagara obtained 
the help of the Portuguese. In 1510, the Portuguese 
conquered the island of Goa, and established them- 
selves at various places along the western coast. They 
obtained the island of Diu, on the southern coast of 
Kathiawar, from Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujarat in 
1538, conquered the coast-land called the Konkan, 
between Gujarat and the Malabar coast, and firmly 
established themselves at Bassein to the north, and 
Chaul, to the south of Bombay. By 1560, they had 
become masters of the Indian coast-land from Diu 
to Chittagong. They had also conquered many of the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago and monopolized 
the trade with China. 

The Decline of Portuguese Power.—The mono- 
poly of the Portuguese trade with Asia was challenged 
by other European nations, especially the Dutch, the 
French, and the English. The Dutch came early to 
India. The Portuguese had, by this time, come to be 
hated by Hindus and Musalmans alike. At first they 
sided with the Hindus, but gradually they enslaved the 
people. ‘The conquered land was given to Portuguese 
settlers, who employed the Indians to cultivate it, but 
treated them as serfs. From the very first, the Portu- 
guese aimed at the forcible conversion of the Indians 
to the Christian religion. The Inquisition was intro- 
duced into India at the end of the sixteenth century. 
The Inquisition was a court of Christian priests, and 
punished with torture or death those who did not be- 
lieve in Christianity or had views different from those 
of the Roman Catholic Church regarding it. ‘They 
burnt a relic of Buddha at Kandy in Ceylon, in spite 
of the protests of the Portuguese viceroy. They con- 
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verted, by force, much of the Indian population living in 
Portuguese territory. They turned Hindu cave-temples, 
at Kanheri, Mandapesvara, and Elephanta, into Chris- 
tian churches. They destroyed Hindu temples and made 
all Hindus hostile to them. Their power began to de- 
cline from the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In 1615 the Emperor Jahangir allied himself with the Duten. 
Dutch against the Portuguese; the Musalman sailors | apar 
of the Malabar coast became pirates, and destroyed the Pirates. 
coasting trade, and the Dutch gradually conquered Dutch 
most of their possessions in Asia. ‘The Dutch built quests. 
a fort at Vengurla in 1641; besieged Goa from 1639 
to 1641, and again in 1660; and slowly the Portuguese 
lost all their Indian possessions with the exception of 
Goa, Chaul, Salsette, Bassein, Daman, and. Din: ~1n Reinet 
1661, the small island of Bombay was given by them to English. 
the English King Charles I, as part of the dowry of the 
Portuguese princess he married, and in the hope that the 
English would help them against the Dutch. After 1663, cochin- % 
the Portuguese lost prestige in India. 

Portuguese Possessions in Eastern India.— 
In Eastern India the Portuguese possessed two chief 
ports—Saptagram, near Hooghly, and Chittagong. 
Gradually they conquered the whole of the coast of Portu- 
Bengal. Portuguese half-breeds took to piracy. Hooghly, Piracy. 
or Saptagram, was captured and destroyed in 1632 ak 


by the order of Shah Jahan I. Chittagong was captured Aiba 
from them by Shayista Khan, the Governor of Bengal, eons. 
in 1666, during the earlier part of the reign of Aurang- 

zeb. 

The Portuguese and the Marathas.—The Portu- 
guese were not on good terms with the Maratha kings. Maratha 
Goa was repeatedly invaded by the Marathas, under Goa.” 
Sivaji and his son Sambhaji. Salsette and Bassein were 
captured by Chimnaji Appa in 1737, and the coast of Bassein. 


Gujarat up to Tarapur, in the. Thana district, was 
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occupied by the Marathas in 1739. The Portuguese 
Portu- _ still continue to hold the island of Diu, a small portion 
Possess- of the Thana district near Daman, and the island of 


ions in 
India. Goa. 


— 


CHAPTER: II 


THE MARATHA EMPIRE 


A. Baji Rao I 


The Rise of the Peshwas.—During the long reign 

of Raja Shahu, or Sivaji II, the son of Sambhaji and 

The tion Br2ndson of Sivaji, all authority in the Maratha kingdom 
of the fell into the hands of the ministers. In Gujarat, the 
Kingdom. Gaikwars gradually became independent, and in the 
Deccan, the royal authority was assumed by the Peshwa, 

or the chief minister, Balaji Visvanatha Bhatta. Shahu 

had become very luxurious on account of his long 
residence at the Mughal court, and he was well-dis- 

RaoI. posed towards the Mughals. Baji Rao I, the son of 
Balaji Visvanatha Bhatta, very soon became the real 

The ruler of the Maratha kingdom. Under him the Marathas 
of Malwa. conquered Malwa, and that province was divided 
between the Holkar, the Sindhia, and the Puar. These 

three chiefs took up their residence permanently in 

Malwa. Baji Rao invaded Northern India repeatedly, 

and after the conquest of Malwa, his son was appointed 

viceroy of that province by the Mughal Emperor, 

The Muhammad Shah. Raghuji Bhonsle, of the clan of 
Nagpur. Sivaji, conquered the Central Provinces, and drove out 
the Musalmans from Orissa. His general, Bhaskar 

Maratha Pandit, invaded Bengal, and compelled Aliwardi Khan 
of Bengal, to cede Orissa and to pay Chauth, a tribute of one- 
fourth of the taxes collected. Baji Rao transferred 


his head-quarters from Saswas, near Purandar, to 
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Poona, and built a fortified palace for himself. He Bail 
died in 1740, and was succeeded by his son, Balaji Gopita, 
Baji Rao. <a 


B. Balaji Baji Rao 


Conquest of Northern India.—Balaji subdued the 
Gaikwars of Gujarat, and became the leader of all the The on 
Marathas. His younger brother, Rahgoba or Rag- Campaign 
hunath Rao, captured Lahore and Multan. The Raghoba. 
Marathas came into contact with the Abdali king. In 
1751 Ahmad Shah Abdali captured the Panjab, and the ,, | 
Marathas had to fight with the Afghans. The Marathas Marathas 
were driven out from the Panjab in 1760. A _ new Panjab. 
Maratha army was sent under the command of Sada- 
siva Rao Bhau and all the principal Maratha leaders. ‘The 
Jats joined the Marathas, and Ahmad Shah Abdali was 
joined by the principal Musalman nobles of Northern 
India. The Marathas were defeated with great slaughter Thira . 
in the third battle of Panipat, because Sadasiva, the ot. 
Maratha general, instead of following the time-honoured 
method of guerilla warfare, risked a pitched battle. 
Almost all noted Maratha leaders were killed, and 
Balaji Baji Rao died of a broken heart (1761). 


C. Madhav Rao I 


The Regency.—Balaji was succeeded by his minor raghoba, 
son, Madhav Rao, and his uncle Raghoba became Regent. 
guardian. Nizam Ali, a son of the first Nizam, was 
defeated by Raghoba in 1763, and Raghoba sent the elder, 
young Peshwa against Haidar Ali of Mysore, whom 
he defeated. In 1768, Raghoba tried to divide the divide 
Maratha Empire between himself and his nephew, but Empire. 


he was defeated and taken to Poona. Visaji 
ris 

Campaigns in Northern India.—Madhav Rao invades 

Nor er 


sent Visaji Krishna to invade Hindustan, and he, with India, 
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the Holkar and the Sindhia, exacted tribute from all the 
chiefs of Rajputana, and re-established the Maratha power 
in Northern India. In 1771, Visaji Krishna induced 
the Emperor Shah Alam II to leave the British protec- 
tion and come to Delhi. Madhav Rao died before the 
return of Visaji from Hindustan. He was the last of the 
great Maratha rulers of the Deccan. Like his grand- 
father, he was an able general, an acute statesman, and 
a notable administrator. He had enormous influence 
over the Maratha leaders, and had he lived long enough, 
would have revived the power of the Peshwas over 
Northern India. 


D. The Successors of Madhay Rao 


Narayan Rao.—Madhav Rao I was succeeded by 


Murder ot his brother Narayan Rao, but within a few months 
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the young Peshwa was murdered by his uncle, Raghoba, 
who, at the instigation of his wife, attempted to seize 
the throne. The generals and the chief officers de- 
termined not to obey the murderer, and Raghoba was 
obliged to leave Poona and to seek the help of the 
English East India Company. Narayan Rao’s widow 
gave birth to a posthumous son, who was placed upon 
the throne. 

Madhav Rao II.—Raghoba, with the help of the 
English, captured Surat, but though in the First Mar- 
atha War he obtained several victories over the minis- 
terial party, he was unable to capture Poona. The 
Directors of the English East India Company did not 
approve of what the Bombay Government had done, 
and entered into a treaty with the ministers at Poona 
agreeing not to help Raghoba, ‘This treaty is known 
as the Treaty of Purandar (1776). Even after the 
treaty the war was continued. ‘There were two parties at 
Poona, one of which was helped by the Sindbia and the 
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other by the Holkar. In 1778, an army was sent from Invasion 
Bombay, crossed the Ghats, and advanced as far as Seam 
Talegaon, but was forced to retire, and, surrounded by 
the Marathas, was compelled to agree to the ignominious Conven- 
convention of Vadgaon, near Talegaon. ‘he English re beh 
now made great preparations for war. One army Cap- Fall of 
tured Gwalior in Northern India, and another occu- peer 
pied Ahmadabad. Bassein was captured, the Sindhia pace 
was defeated, and his fall brought about peace. This End of the 
war is known as the Second Maratha War. The Sindhia War. 
had entered into a separate treaty with the English. 
A new treaty was arranged at Salbai in 1782, by Trieste 
which the English received the islands of Salsette and 
Bassein, and Raghoba was granted a pension of three 
lakhs of rupees a year. The leader of the ministers at 
Poona was a Brahmana named Nana Fadnis, and he iat 
became the real ruler. By employing the Holkar against 
the Sindhia, and the Musalmans of Mysore against the 
British, he managed to preserve the dignity of the 
Peshwa till 1795. The young Peshwa came of age 
at this time. Nana Fadnis defeated the Nizam at 
the battle of Kharda, called Kurdla by mistake, in rherde, 
1795, and captured the Nizam. The Nizam escaped 
by paying three crores of rupees as arrears of dues, and 
by ceding the western part of his dominions. This defeat 
compelled the Nizam to accept the subsidiary treaty 
offered by the English, by which he lost his indepen- Suicide of 
dence. Madhav Rao II committed suicide by throw- Rao ll. 
ing himself from the top of the palace at Poona, because 
he had been rebuked by Nana Fadnis. 

Baji Rao II.—The succession now devolved upon 
Baji Rao II, the son of Raghoba. He was a weak and 
worthless prince, and he destroyed the Maratha Empire Death of: 
by his actions. Nana Fadnis died in 1799. Daulat Padnis. 
Rao Sindhia then became the most important man in 


the court of Poona. As the Peshwa was supported by 
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Holkar Daulat Rao Sindhia, Jaswant Rao Holkar invaded 
Poona. Poona and sacked it in 1802. Baji Rao fled, and applied 
BajiRao to the Bombay Government for help and, on con- 
the stacy dition of his being restored to the Peshwaship, entered 
Alliance. into the subsidiary alliance, at Bassein, with the English. 
Jaswant Rao raised the adopted son of Raghoba, named 
Amrit Rao, to the throne, but fled on the advance of the 
British, Amrit Rao retired to Benares, and Baji Rao 
was re-installed at Poona. The English grip on the 
Surrender . : 
of the Peshwa was tightened, and he was compelled to give 
Forts. up the principal forts. The British had now become 
the paramount power, and obtained control over the 
principal entrances to the Deccan. Baji Rao was never 


reconciled to the loss of his independence, and he was 


cae found to be conspiring with the Maratha chiefs. In 
1817, 1817, he was compelled to enter into a new treaty 


by which his power was still further curtailed. After 
this treaty he very foolishly resolved to declare war 
The Last against the British. He was defeated at Koregaon, on 
War. the Bhima, fourteen miles to the north-east of Poona. 
All the Maratha generals turned traitors with the ex- 
ate ception of Bapu Gokhale, who was defeated at Ashta in 
Surrender the Sholapur district. The Peshwa surrendered on the 
Raoll. 3rd of June, 1818, and his territories were annexed 


by the British. 


E. The Sindhias’ 


Mahadji.—Mahadji, the founder of the independent 
kingdom of Gwalior, was present at the third battle of 
Panipat, where he narrowly escaped with his life, He 

ae was an illegitimate son, but was chosen to succeed his 
Alliance father, Ranoji, by the Peshwa Madhav Rao I. In 1775 
Hotkar. he joined the Holkar and tried to place Raghoba on the 
precy throne. He obtained the services of European generals, 


Army. and trained his army by European methods. Malwa 
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was shared by the Sindhia, the Holkar, and the Puar. 

But gradually the Sindhia and the Holkar obtained the 

larger shares. With his new army, Mahadji conquered ~ aedenesc 
Delhi, and the whole of Northern India except Oudh me 
and Bengal. He became the principal supporter of the Managji 
ministers at Poona, and spent the last years of his life ay 

in that city. He died in Poona, 1794. 

Daulat Rao.—Daulat Rao succeeded to the do- 
minions of Mahadji and was the rival of Jaswant Rao, 
Holkar. Mahadji had never declared war against the with the 
British, but his successor Daulat Rao was forced to do A.D. 1802. 
so. Daulat Rao and his French-trained troops were | | 
defeated repeatedly, and by the treaty of Sarji Anjan- Treaty of 
gaon the Sindhia was obliged to cede all territories its, 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, to cede Broach 
and Ahmadnagar, and to relinquish all claims on the ee | ae 
Peshwa and the Nizam. In 1804, he was compelled to war with 
accept the subsidiary alliance. ‘The army of the Sindhia English. 
was finally crushed in 1843, at the battles of Maha- 
rajpur and Panniar. Jayaji Rao Sindhia remained a 
staunch friend of the English during the Indian Mutiny, 
and for this reason his descendants are among the 


biggest chiefs of India at the present day. 


F. The Holkars 


Early Rulers.—Like the early Sindhias, the Holkars 
of Indore were the generals of the Peshwas. ‘They 
were given a large share of the Province of Malwa. 
Jaswant Rao Holkar was the first independent chief. 
Jaswant Rao and his Successors.—Jaswant Rao, French - 
an illegitimate son like Mahadji, trained his army in in the | 
the French way, and became the principal tival of Army. ~ 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, and the terror of the Indian 
princes of Rajputana, Central India, and Hindustan. 


Jaswant Rao utterly defeated the Sindhia’s army in the 
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battle of Poona, and caused the Peshwa, Baji Rao II, 
to seek British protection, and to accept the sub- 
sidiary alliance by the treaty of Bassein. After the defeat 
of the Sindhia’s army by the English, Jaswant Rao 
was repeatedly defeated, and was compelled to sue 
for peace. He surrendered unconditionally, and was 
granted favourable terms. In the fourth Maratha war, 
in 1817-18, the Holkar’s army was defeated and crushed 
at Mehidpur, near Indore, and the Holkar accepted 
the protection of the British. They lost their posses- 
sions in the Deccan, and their state is much smaller 


than that of the Sindhia. 


G. The Gaikwars of Baroda 


The Early Chiefs.—The Gaikwars of Baroda were 
the agents of the Maratha King Shahu, and they often 
refused to obey the Peshwas on account of their royal 
appointment. They conquered Gujarat, and that 
province was equally divided between them and the 
Peshwa. They were the first to accept the subsidiary 
alliance. They lost Ahmadabad to the British, in 
1780, and took up their head-quarters at Baroda near 
Cambay. 


Later Chiefs.—The last Maratha war was provoked - 


by the murder of Gangadhar Sastri, the agent of the 
Gaikwars of Baroda, at’ the court of Poona in 1815. 
Later on the Gaikwars ceded large tracts of land to the 
English East India Company; but they still retain the 
richest parts of Gujarat, from which they derive an 
enormous income. The state of Baroda is the best 
governed of all the Maratha states, and it contains the 
largest percentage of educated people. 
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H. Minor States 


Satara.—After the downfall of Baji Rao II, a descen- Restora- 
dant of Raja Shahu was brought out of prison by the Shabu’s 
English and set up as the chief at Satara. ‘The state iy 
lapsed, for want of heirs, to the British Government The Lapse 
during the rule of Lord Dalhousie. to British. 

Kolhapur.—Rajaram, the youngest son of Sivaji, 
was succeeded by his son, Sivaji III. After the return 
of Raja Shahu, the southern part of the original kingdom rhe Des- 
of Sivaji was given to the descendants of Rajaram. Peer 
Their capital is at Kolhapur, and Sivaji’s descendants 
still rule over this territory. 

Nagpur.—Raghuji Bhonsle founded a separate king- 
dom in the Central Provinces, the capital of which Shenae. 
was at Nagpur. He conquered the eastern part of Conquest 
Central India and annexed Orissa. ‘The power of the Origa 
state was greatly reduced as a result of the third Maratha 
war, after which the British compelled the Bhonsle Ores 
chief to cede Orissa to them in 1803. In the war of 1817 
the Bhonsle was utterly defeated and became a feudatory Subsidi- 
chief. The kingdom lapsed to the British, on account of Alliance. 
the want of direct male descendants, during the rule of tape 


Lord Dalhousie in 1856. Na gpur. 


CHAPTER III 


THE RISE OF EUROPEAN MERCHANT COMMUNITIES 


The Traders of Western Europe.—After the fall 
of the Portuguese the Dutch were the principal Euro- Dut 
pean power in the Indian seas, but they were followed mh, 
very soon by the English and the French. Other Euro- Merchants 
pean nations also established trading companies, none Turepé, 
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of whom, except the English and the French, acquired 
any importance. 

The English East India Company.—The Eng- 
lish began their trading operations in India in the 
reign of Elizabeth. In 1599, a company of English 
merchants received a charter to trade with India 
and the neighbouring islands. They were vigorously 
opposed by the Portuguese and the Dutch, but they 
received great support from their own kings. In 
1608, James I sent Captain Hawkins with a letter 
to the Court of Jahangir, and in 1615 he sent Sir 
Thomas Roé. The British established factories on the 
coast of India, the most important of which was Surat. 
In 1661 Charles II obtained possession of the island of 
Bombay, which he gave afterwards to the Company. 
Before this, in 1639, the Company had purchased 
the site of Madras from the Raja of Chandragiri. 
‘Towards the close of the reign of Aurangzeb the British, 
driven from the port of Hooghly, had settled at Hyli. 
In 1690, by the advice of their leader in Bengal, Job 
Charnock, they purchased three villages, named Cal- 
cutta, Sutanati, and Govindapur, with the permission 
of the Viceroy of Bengal, from the zamindar of the 
district. On the pretext of protecting themselves from 
constant attacks from warring factions, they fortified their 
trading stations at Calcutta and Surat, and built a fort 
at Madras. hese fortifications stood them in good 
stead later on. 

The French East India Company.—A company, 
for trading with India and the surrounding countries, 
was formed by a charter of the French king in 1664. 
The French established themselves in various parts 
of Southern India, and built factories on the coast. 
Their factories gradually developed into strong forts like 
those ot the English East India Company. Their head- 
quarters were at Pondicherry, to the south of Madras, 
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and -from the beginning they were the greatest rivals of 
the English in Asia. ‘The French, like the English, 
remained traders up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. In 1742, Dupleix was appointed the Com- pupleix. 
mandant-General of the French territories in India. 
He was a far-sighted statesman and an able general. 
He conceived the idea of founding a French Empire in Policy. 
India. Frenchmen were in the service of native rulers, 
and had acquired great power in Southern India, so 
Dupleix, whenever a war broke out between Indian 
rulers, placed his services at the disposal of one party. 

The French Wars in Southern India.—In 1744 
a war had broken out in Europe between the French 
and the English, the War of the Austrian Succession. 
A French fleet captured the English fort ‘at Madras. French 


def 
Anwaruddin, the Nawab of Karnatak or Arcot, became Army Lg 


jealous of she French and sent an army to reconquer poy Ch vie 
Madras. ‘The French army, though small, defeated 

with great ease the forces of the Nawab of Zot This 

victory established the prestige of the French arms in 

India. A large French army came from France to 
Pondicherry, under the command of a general named 

Bussy. Though peace was established in Europe in Bussy. 
1748, Dupleix employed the French army at Haidara--the 

bad and at Arcot. At the time of the death of Chin tad” 
Kilich Khan, the first Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, his Succes. 
eldest son Ghaziuddin was at Delhi. His second a 
son, Nasir Jang, disputed the claim of his sister’s Jang and 
son Muzaffar Jang. ‘The succession at Arcot was Jang. 
disputed between Anwaruddin’s illegitimate son, Mu- — 
hammad Ali, and a former Nawab’s son-in-law, Arcot 
Chanda Sahib. Muzaffar Jang allied himself with sion, 
Chanda Sahib and applied for help to Dupleix. Mu- nine, 
zaffar Jang declared himself Viceroy of the Deccan Jang and 
and appointed Chanda Sahib to be Governor of Arcot. Sahib ” 
Muhammad Ali fled, and applied for help to the Dupleix. 
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Muham- English. ‘The English East India Company helped-Mu- 


applies to hammad Ali and Nasir Jang. During the war which 
English. followed, Chanda Sahib was defeated and Muzaffar 
Murder of WaS Saptured. In 1750, Nasir Jang, who had be- 
a come the Viceroy of the Deccan, was murdered, and 
Muzantar Luzaffar Jang was installed as the Nizam. He ap- 
appointed pointed Chanda Sahib to the Governorship of Arcot. 
to Arcot. ‘I'he French seemed now the strongest power in Southern 
India and received a grant of land from Muzaffar. 
Though Muzaffar Jang was killed in 1751, the French 
retained their ascendancy by raising Salabat Jung, 
another son of Chin Kilich Khan, to the throne. 
The prestige of English arms was established by a 
Clive. young Englishman named Robert Clive, who had come 
out as a clerk in the service of the East India Company. 
He was sent to relieve Muhammad Ali at Trichinopoly 
eee and occupied Arcot. The French, with ten thousand 
Arcot. men, besieged him at Arcot for nearly two months, 
but were forced to raise the siege. Chanda Sahib was 
Relief of defeated at Kaveri Pak, and surrendered to the Maratha 
poly. Raja of Tanjore. The British relieved Trichinopoly, 
Murder of Chanda Sahib was murdered by the Marathas, and 
Sahib. _ the French lost all influence in Southern India. Dupleix 
ae ~ was recalled to France in 1754. A French army re- 
French at mained at Haidarabad under Bussy, and the northern 
bad. portion of the Madras Presidency was assigned to them 
by the Nizam. 

Affairs in Bengal.—In Bengal, the English had 
fortified the factories at Patna and Kasimbazar, and 
had a fort at Calcutta. The old viceroy, Nawab Ali- 

sted. wardi Khan, died in 1756, and was succeeded by his 
daula.  daughter’s son, Sirajuddaula. Siraj was a thoughtless 
young man without education. In his early life he was 
spoiled by his mother’s father, Aliwardi. He tried to 
his War drive the English out of Bengal, because they had given 


inst . , 
English. shelter to a man whom he wanted to punish. When 
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the English began to strengthen their fortifications, 
he forbade them to do so. As his order was not obeyed, 
he declared war against them and captured their fort 
‘at Calcutta in June, 1756, after a very short siege. 
The Black Hole.—When the fort was captured 
the English governor of Calcutta and some others fled. 


Imprison- ‘he remaining Englishmen, who had surrendered, were 
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The 


. packed into a small room by Sirajuddaula’s officers. 
The night was very hot, and, in the narrow space, many 
Englishmen died during the night. The brutal murder 
of these Englishmen is called the Black Hole Tragedy. 
A marble monument has been built near the spot where 
the English prisoners of war were kept on that night, to 
commemorate their death. 

Conquest of Bengal.—When the news of the 
disaster reached Madras, the English sent to Bengal an 

.army under Clive and Admiral Watson. They found 
the nobles of Bengal discontented. The Commander- 
in-Chief of the Musalman army, an ambitious man 
named Mir Jafar Ali Khan, aspired to be the ruler of 


Treachery the country, and was helped in his schemes by a Bengali 


Kumar. traitor named Nanda Kumar Rai. Nanda Kumar was 
the Faujdar of Hooghly, and connived at the reoccu- 
pation of Calcutta by the English in order to help Mir 
Jafar Ali; he was also in charge of the most important 
European settlements in Bengal: the English fort at 
Calcutta, the Danish fort of Serampore, the Dutch 
fort at Chinsurah, and the French settlement at 

The Chandannagar. The discontented nobles entered into 

Bengal. a treaty with the English East India Company, by which 

enter into ‘oe , : 

a Treaty the latter agreed to. depose Sirajuddaula and place Mir 

with the : . 

English. Jafar Ali on the throne of Bengal, in return for three 
districts in Southern Bengal. Calcutta was reoccupied 

Capture of . o ° 

Calcutta. Without opposition, and Clive marched towards Mur- 


shidabad. His march was not opposed by Nanda Kumar, 
who had a large army at his disposal. Clive met the 


’ 
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Nawab’s army at Plassey or Palasi, near Katwa. During rhe 
the battle, the huge Musalman army, consisting of preted 
fifty ieend infantry, eighteen thousand cavalry, and 
fifty heavy guns, stood inactive. ‘The small English 
force defeated the Frenchmen and the Nawab’s body- 
guard; the Nawab fled in panic from the field, and 
the battle came to an end. Clive marched to tar ae 
shidabad and installed Mir Jafar Ali Khan as Nawab. A 
Sirajuddaula was captured and brought to Mir Jafar murder of 
at Murshidabad, where he was murdered, and the daula. 
English became supreme in Bengal. 

Mir Jafar Ali.—Mir Jafar Ali, called Mirjaffer by 
mistake, became the nominal ruler of Bengal; but the 
English East India Company were the real masters of Clive 
the country. Clive was made the governor, and Mir Covemne. 
Jafar Ali had to pay large sums of money to the East India 
Company for its help and support. He was deposed Deposition 
in 1760, and was succeeded by his son-in-law Muir Jafar All: 
Qasim Ali Khan. 

French War in Southern India.—Before the battle 
of Plassey, Clive captured and destroyed the French anrithe: 
settlement of Chandannagar. ‘The French were rein- per saat 
forced in Southern India by a large army under Comte 
de Lally. He was made the Governor-General of be Laity. 
French India in 1758. By the conquest of Bengal 
the English had become the principal European power 
in India. Lally was not supported by the French 
settlers of Pondicherry and failed to capture Madras. Capture of 
He captured another English fort in Southern India, David. 
Fort St. David, but was defeated by the English at Battie of 
the battle of Wandewash in 1760. Lally’s army was wash.” 
starving and on the point of mutiny. He had recalled Bussy in 
Bussy from Haidarabad. Bussy was captured by the b ead 
English, and Lally fell back on Pondicherry. Bussy 
had effected great improvements in the administration 


of the Nizam’s dominions. He amassed a large fortune 
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for himself and supplied funds to the French East India 
Company. After’ his recall from Haidarabad, the 
French were driven out of the Northern Sarkars. In 
1761 Lally had to surrender Pondicherry, and the French 
power in India was crushed. Lally was sent as a prisoner _ 
of war to England. He returned to France in 1761. 
The French King, Louis XV, caused him to be arrested, 
and two years later this brave Frenchman was executed. 

Mir Qasim Ali.—The new Nawab of Bengal, 
Qasim Ali Khan, was an able and ambitious man. 
From the very first he resolved to free himself from the 
yoke of the English. He got European officers to train 
his army in European methods, and he transferred his 
capital from Murshidabad to Monghyr. A quarrel 
arose about the payment of inland custom duties. The 
East India Company had bought the right of trading 
free of duties, and paid a consolidated amount to the 
Nawab in place of custom duties. The privilege was 
abused by the English officers of the Company, who 
traded privately and tried also to avoid the inland 
duties. This abuse was ruining Indian merchants, 
except those who were in the Company’s employ. ‘The 
East India Company refused to listen to the Nawab’s 
protests, and Qasim Ali Khan abolished inland custom 
duties altogether. This act was resented by the 
English officers of the East India Company. The 
Nawab’s army under Muhammad Tagi Khan was 
defeated at Katwa by a much smaller force under | 
Major Adams in 1763, and his general, Gurgin Khan, 
was defeated and driven from an entrenched position 
at Udhuanala, near the pass of Sahebganj. Qasim 
Ali then murdered his English prisoners and fled to 
Nawab Shujauddaula of Oudh. He returned with 
Shujauddaula and the nominal emperor Shah Alam II. 
But the allies were defeated by the English at the battle 


Qasim Au. Of Buxar in 1764, and Mir Qasim fled and died in great 
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poverty. Bengal was not conquered by the English at 
Plassey, but at Katwa, Udhuanala, and Buxar. 
Mir Jafar Ali Khan.—On the outbreak of the 
Incapacity hostilities, the English had raised the old Nawab Jafar 
ai Ali to the throne. He was entirely in the hands of his 
adviser Nanda Kumar. He died of leprosy in 1765, and 
dala was succeeded by his second son Najmuddaula. Clive 
returned to Bengal at this time as the governor. Im- 
mediately on his arrival he took away the real power 
from the Musalmans and started what is called the 
Dual Government. In 1765 the nominal emperor 
Shah Alam II met Clive and the Nawab of Oudh 
Grantof at Allahabad. In return for an annual pension of 
— twenty-six lakhs of rupees, Shah Alam II granted 
East the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa to the Eng- 
Company. lish East India Company. ‘The French province of 
the Northern Sarkars was also granted to the English. 
The Nawab of Oudh paid fifty lakhs of rupees as 
indemnity of war to the East India Company, and 
ceded the provinces of Allahabad and Kora to the 
Emperor Shah Alam II. 

The Dual Government of Lord Clive.—Clive 
established dual government in Bengal on his return 
to India. ‘The defences of the provinces of Bengal 
and Bihar and the collection of the revenue remained 
in the hands of the English East India Company. 

The Deputy-governors called Naib Nazims had been ap- 
ayredors pointed: at Dacca, Murshidabad, and Patna. Shitab 
Rai became the Deputy-Governor of Patna, Muhammad 
Reza Khan at Murshidabad, and Jasarat Khan at Dacca. 
The East India Company paid the salaries and the cost 
Collection of civil administration to the Nawab, looked after the 
Revenue. defences of the country, and took the surplus revenue. 
For some time the collection of revenue remained in 
the hands of the deputy-governors. By the dual govern- 
ment Clive kept up the semblance of the Mughal rule, 
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but transferred the real sovereignty of Bengal to the 
East India Company. 
Clive’s Reforms.—The English officers of the East 
India Company found themselves masters of a vast | 
territory. From traders they were suddenly raised to the enor’ 
rank of princes. Posts were sold to the highest bidders, Officials 
- and each of the successors of Mir Jafar Ali Khan ar 
the deputy-governors had to pay heavy bribes to the 
members of the Council. ‘The salaries paid to the 
officers of the East India Company by the Company 
were very small, but they were permitted to increase parete 
their income by private trade. After the fall of, Mir 
Qasim Ali Khan they abused their privileges. Indian 
merchants were ruined. Clive stopped these privileges — 
and increased their salaries. Clive left India finally Sotorni. 
in 1767, and the dual government proved to be a failure. 
All the Indian officers, both Hindu and Musalman, were tion of | 
hopelessly corrupt. The farmers of revenue, called Officials. 
Ijaradars, plundered the people. ‘The English eer 
were bribed and did not interfere. Bengal and Bihar 
were ruined. A terrible famine killed thousands of Famine. 
people. This state of affairs lasted till the arrival of 
Warren Hastings. 
The Affairs in Mysore.—After the fall of the empire 
of Vijayanagara, the feudatory chiefs of Mysore had 
become independent. ‘They conciliated Aurangzeb, 
and were allowed to rule over the southern part of the 
Deccan plateau. Haidar Ali, a common soldier, gradually Po ge 
rose to be the principal officer of the Hindu state. He 
imprisoned the Hindu kings and became practically 
the independent King of Mysore in 1760. He set up 
one Hindu prince after another and ruled in their name. 
Very soon he came into collision with the English. 
The Nizam combined first with Haidar Ali against the 
English, and after being defeated, deserted Haidar and 
‘came to the side of the English. Haidar was a very 
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able general, and there was no man in Southern India 
to compete with him. He had defeated the Marathas 
after the death of Peshwa Madhav Rao I, and in 
1763 he had conquered the Hindu state of Bednur. 
The war with the English took place in 1767, and 
Haidar, notwithstanding his huge force, was defeated 
by the British at the battles of Changan and ‘Trinomalai. 
In 1769 Haidar advanced to within a few miles of 
Madras, and the English Governor of Madras entered 
into a treaty with him. ‘The conquests on both sides 
were returned, and an offensive and defensive alliance 
was entered into. Shortly afterwards, the Marathas 
invaded Mysore and besieged Seringapatam. Haidar 
applied to the English for help. But the latter refused 
to join him. In 1778 there was war between Britain 
and France, and the French lost all of their possessions. 
The British wanted to occupy Mahé, a French settle- 
ment in the dominions of Haidar Ali. As Haidar pro- 
tested, but was not listened to, war between the English 
East India Company and Haidar was renewed and 
lasted till after the death of Haidar. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF BRITISH INDIA 


Warren Hastings.—Warren Hastings, one of the 
ablest Englishmen of the eighteenth century, came to 
Bengal as a writer in 1750. In ten years he rose to 
be a member of the Council at Calcutta, and was 
appointed the Governor of the English settlements. in 
Bengal in 1772. Immediately after his arrival he re- 
formed the revenue system by transferring the revenue 
collection from Indians to Englishmen. The ‘revenue 
department was removed from Dacca, Patna, and 
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Murshidabad to Calcutta, and was placed under a 
Board of Revenue consisting of three high English —- 
officers. A new settlement was made with the zamin- 
dars. Incapable zamindars were removed and given an 
allowance, called the Malikana. He made new provision 
for the administration of civil and criminal justice. Diwani 
Two new courts of appeal were established at Calcutta, Sadar 
the Sadar Diwani Adalat for civil cases and the Sadar Adalats. 
Nizamat Adalat for criminal cases. Separate courts 
were established in each district under the collector, Qetts' 
who was an Englishman. Musalman Kazis for the trial 
of criminal cases, and Amins and Diwans for civil cases, 
were placed under him. Hastings reduced the lanes ofthe 
pension of the Nawab Nizam of Murshidabad to 16 lakhs Pention, 
of rupees a year; and all power was taken away from 
him. He effected also a large saving by stopping the ake 
allowance of 26 lakhs of rupees to the nominal emperor Allowance. 
Shah Alam II, because he had returned to Delhi at the 
invitation of the Marathas; and he sold the province Sale of 
of Kora and Allahabad to the Nawab of Oudh, because Allahabad. 
Shah Alam II had granted these provinces to the 
Marathas. 

The Rohilla War.—The Nawabs of Oudh wished 
to annex Rohilkhand; but they were unable to conquer Rohilla 
the brave Afghans of Bareilly and Shahjahanpur, and Hom. 
at last applied to Warren Hastings for help. In 1774 
an English army conquered Rohilkhand, and _ the The 
Marathas were forced to retire from the country. The devastate 
Rohilla leader Hafiz Rahmat Khan was killed; the can 
country was devastated, and many Rohillas fled. 

The Regulation Act.—In 1772, the English East 
India Company had become masters of large tracts of 
land. No longer peaceful traders, they had become the 
sovereigns of a large country, and reports of misconduct cause of 
of their officers in Bengal and Madras had reached the tie” 


ears of the British people. To remedy these evils, Lord 
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North, then Prime Minister, introduced a Bill into 
Parliament by which the British Government obtained 
complete control over the affairs of the East India 
Company. This is called the Regulating Act; and by 
it the Governor of the Presidency of Bengal became the 
Governor-General of the possessions of the East India 
Company in India. Four councillors were appointed to 
advise him, and the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras 
were made subordinate to him. A Supreme Court, 
consisting of a chief justice and three other judges 
appointed by the Crown, was established at Calcutta, 
with power to try the Company’s servants. Warren 
Hastings was appointed the first Governor-General in 
India, and the first Council consisted of Colonel Mon- 
son, General Clavering, Sir Philip Francis, and Richard 
Barwell. Sir Elijah Impey was the first Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. By the Regulating Act, the 
supreme direction of the affairs in India was taken 
from one man and vested in a council of five. The estab- 
lishment of a separate court of record by the Crown 
placed another check on the Governor-General, as the 
latter had no hand in the appointment or the dismissal 
of the judges. 

Parties in the New Council.—The members of 
the Council opposed the Governor-General. Hastings 
was supported by Barwell, but Monson, Clavering, and 
Francis formed the other party, and always overruled 
the Governor-General’s decisions. ‘They opposed his 
political measures, and began to receive petitions against 
him, the most important of which came from the 
Bengali traitor, Maharaja Nanda Kumar Rai, and was 
an accusation that Hastings sold high posts and received 
bribes. ‘The Council condemned the Governor-General 
as guilty. 

Trial of Nanda Kumar.—The Indian agents of 
Warren Hastings were able to put a stop to the machina- 


on 
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tions of Nanda Kumar, by bringing a charge of con- Faise 
spiracy and forgery against him in the Supreme Court. against 
Nanda Kumar was tried for forgery by Sir Elijah cont 
Impey, a friend of Hastings, and was executed according 
to British law. It is not known whether Hastings ped Daren 
connived at the trial and the execution of this old traitor; 
but later on, during Hastings’s trial in England, it was 
called a judicial murder. By the death of Monson, 
in 1775, Hastings once more became supreme in ip 
Council. 

War with Haidar Ali.—The cause of the second 
war with Haidar Ali was the attempt of the British to 
capture Mahé, a French possession in the dominions 
of Haidar Ali. Haidar was very sore because the East Causes of 
India Company refused to help him against the Marathas Second 
in 1771, notwithstanding the offensive and defensive Wen 
alliance of 1769. He protested against the British in- 
vasion of his territory, but was not heeded. In 1780 
Haidar advanced with a large army against Madras. iaveaces 
He plundered Conjeeveram, destroyed a British force 
under Colonel Baillie and drove back that com- 
manded by Munro. Sir Eyre Coote was sent against 
Haidar, and with 8000 men of all arms defeated, at the Battie of 
battle of Porto Novo, the army of 80,000 of the latter. Novo. 
French officers were helping Haidar Ali, De Lally 
junior serving under him. Later, Haidar destroyed a 
column of native troops under Colonel Braithwaite 
near ‘Tanjore. At this time a French fleet appeared in 
the Indian Ocean under Admiral de Suffren. Madras sunten. 
was without supplies for a long time, and the position 
of the British in Southern India was very critical. 
Their position was saved by the sudden death of Haidar Haiaar- 
Ali in 1782. 

Haidar’s Character.—Haidar Naik or Haidar Ali 
was one of the ablest generals that India has produced. 
He was a common soldier at the beginning of his career 
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and rose by sheer merit to be the independent King - 
of Mysore. He was an able administrator, but was 
absolutely illiterate. With the help of the French officers 
The he created a fine army and a navy. He relied entirely 
French in > ph 
his Army. On his» personal supervision of each department of the 
State. He was very cruel, but, like Sivaji and Akbar, - 
he possessed the knack of selecting the right man for 
the right post. 
End of the Mysore War.—After the death of 
a Haidar Ali, the war was carried on by his son and 
Sultan. successor, Tipu Sultan; but the war suddenly came to 
an end on account of the declaration of peace between 
Treaty of the French and the English in Europe (1783). In 1784 a 
Manga- : > 
lore. peace was arranged with Tipu Sultan at Mangalore on 
the basis of mutual restitution of conquests and the 


ee liberation of prisoners. By the European treaty of 1783 


of the the French lost all chances of supremacy in India. 
rencn in : . . . . 
India. Alliances with Haidar and Tipu remained the only 


possible source of the restoration of French supremacy 
in India. But soon after the peace in Europe, France 
ceased to help Tipu, and left him to his fate. At the 
time of the next Mysore war, in 1792, the French were 
no longer in a position to help ‘Tipu. 
te The Affair of Chait Singh.—The Nawab of Oudh 
Benares. had ceded Benares to the Company in 1775 at the 
wish of the majority in the Governor-General’s Council. 
The expenses of the Mysore war had emptied the  : 
treasury, and Hastings resolved to get money out of : 
the Indian chiefs. In 1778 he ordered Chait Singh, Raja 
of Benares, to pay five lakhs of rupees towards the cost 
of the war, and a like sum in each of the two following 
years. ‘The demand was extremely irregular, and 
Chait. Singh delayed payment till Hastings occupied 
Rebellion Benares and ordered his arrest. A tumult arose; Chait 
wufeat of Singh eseaped and rebelled, and Hastings was obliged 


Singh, tO retire to Chunar. Afterwards, Chait Singh was 
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defeated and fled to Gwalior, the State of Benares was 
given to his sister’s son, and the army claimed the Ronee 
treasure in Bijaigadh fort as prize-money. 

Plunder of the Begums of Oudh.— Hastings next 
pressed the Nawab of Oudh to pay up the arrears due 
from him. Sir Philip Francis and the majority in the Guarantee 
Council had guaranteed the safety of their private Segums. 
property to the mother and the wife of Nawab Shuja- 
ud-daula, after the death of that prince in 1775. ‘The 


coward Asafuddaula now pleaded his inability to pay, ee 


and incited Hastings to plunder his mother and grand- British. 
mother. On the pretext that these two ladies were 
implicated in the rebellion of Chait Singh, their palace piunaer ot 
was plundered by the troops of the East India Company, Paice. 
their servants beaten, and their possessions taken away. 
In this way Warren Hastings collected seventy-five lakhs 
of rupees. 

The Impeachment of Warren Hastings.— Hast- 


ings retired in 1785. On his arrival in England he was 


tried before the British Parliament for his misdeeds in Help for 


India. He was helped in his defence by the East India conn the 
Company. The celebrated orator, Edmund Burke, Connen: 
prosecuted him. He lost his fortune in meeting the 
costs of the trial, and thereafter lived on a pension 
granted to him by the East India Company. ‘Though ni 
Hastings was acquitted, his impeachment put a whole- Impeach: 
some fear in the minds of his successors and the future 
officers of the East India Company. 

Pitt’s India Act.—The affairs of the British in 
India received a great deal of attention in Great Britain 
during the latter part of the tenure of office of Warren 
Hastings. In 1783 Charles Fox introduced a Bill for india Bill. 
bringing the Governor-General directly under the 
Crown, but it was thrown out by the House of Lords. pee 
In 1784, Pitt’s Bill was passed and became known India Act. 
as the India Act. By this Act the Government of India 


ein of 
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ae vested in a Board of Control, and taken away from 
Control. the Directors of the East India Company. ‘This Board 
consisted of six members of the Privy Council, nomi- 
nated by the king, including the Chancellor of the 
eas Exchequer and one of the Secretaries of State. A 
Secrecy. separate Board called the Board of Secrecy was also 
appointed, consisting of three of the Directors of the 
East India Company and three of the Councillors. The 
Company had complete liberty in matters of trade, but 
they had to submit all papers, dispatches, and orders 

to the Board of Control for approval. 
The Extent of British Dominions of India.— 
When Warren Hastings left India, the British territories 


western in India consisted of the Fort of Surat, the Islands of 

Salsette, Bassein, and Bombay with Elephanta; Madras, 
Coast, Negapatam, Devicotta, and the Northern Sarkars on 
North- the eastern coast; Bengal, Bihar, and Benares in North- 


eastern 


India. eastern India. They had taken under their pro- 
tection two Indian princes, the Nawabs of Arcot and 
Oudh. 

Hastings’s Character.—Warren Hastings was a 
very able administrator, and one of the most remarkable 
men of the eighteenth century. Like most of the Euro- 
pean adventurers who came to India in the eighteenth 

Hastings’s Century, he was totally unscrupulous, but he always 
Ability. gained the object which he had in view. He found 
Bengal in chaos, and restored order. He replaced the 
useless Musalman Government by a new and efficient 
one. His action against Nanda Kumar was condemned 
by writers of the last century, but in the opinion of 
Musalman writers, and in the light of fresh discoveries, 
Nanda Kumar deserved the fate that overtook him. 
Justifica It may not be possible to defend the Rohilla war, the 
Actions. Benares war, and the spoliation of the Begums of Oudh 
at the present day; but in India, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, the standard of political morality 
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was very low, and judged in that light, Hastings did 
nothing incorrect. 

Lord Cornwallis.—After the departure of Hastings, 
Sir John Macpherson was Governor-General for twenty 
months, and was succeeded by Lord Cornwallis, an 
English general. He enjoyed the confidence of the 
British Ministers, and was given the power of over- 
ruling the Couneile decisions in cases of extreme 
urgency. He was also Commander-in-Chief of the 
British army in India, and he introduced some great 
reforms into the British administration. He stopped 
all corruption and bribery; increased the salaries of 
officers in proportion to their rank and responsibilities; 
separated the judicial and executive functions of officers, 
and established four courts of first appeal in the districts, 
from the decision of which people could appeal to the 
Sadar Diwani Adalat or Chief Civil Court. 

Cornwallis’s Revenue Reforms.—lIn the time of 
Warren Hastings the farmers of revenue nearly ruined 
the country, though the income of the State was not 
increased. In order to stabilize the revenue Cornwallis 
proposed to make a fixed settlement with the existing 
zamindars. In 1786 the Directors sanctioned an agree- 
ment with the zamindars for a fixed revenue for ten 
years, which was to be made permanent if it worked 
In 1792+ Uwhich heent was made permanent. 
By the permanent‘ restored ordér.'2nd revenue, the 
zamindars were declarrnment by av permanent pro- 
prietors of the soil. Thejrnda Kw pay the revenue in 
four equal instalments, in dev-ult of which their nght 
was to be sold by auction. ‘T.1e revenue of Bengal has 
thus became stabilized. ‘*he permanent settlement 
caused a good deal of loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment, and when the British came to realize its effects, 
they did not allow such settlements in any other province 
added to the British possessions after 1793. 
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The Balance of Power.—Following the example 
of European statesmen, Cornwallis sought what is 
known as the balance of power. He tried to form a 
permanent combination of states in India which would 
be strong enough to defeat any combination of the re- 
maining states. This balance of power was really a 
move against Tipu Sultan of Mysore, whose power ian 
Cornwallis was determined to destroy. By a masterly Tipu. 
move he kept the Nizam and the Marathas blind to 
his real intention, employed them as tools for the 
destruction of Mysore, and thus prepared the way for 
the final conquest of the Maratha Empire. 

Third Mysore War.—Tipu Sultan was a bigoted 
Musalman, and had converted, by force, large numbers | - 
of Hindus. He attacked the Hindu state of ‘Travancore Atak oe 
in 1789. As the Raja had come under the protection of 7 alias 
the British, Cornwallis declared war on ‘Tipu. The 
balance of power now became useful. He persuaded 
the Nizam and the Marathas to join the British, and 
thus proved himself to be the ablest statesman in India. 
The Marathas, blind to their own interests, attacked 
Tipu from the north-west. Cornwallis commanded tie 
English army in person, and captured Bangalore. Tipu Bangalork. 
was again defeated in the battle of Arikere, nine miles 
from his capital. But the allies had to fall back for want 
of supplies, and Cornwallis was obliged to return to 
Bangalore. At last, in 1792, he determined to capture 
Tipu’s capital, and the Sultan was compelled to sue for 
peace. By the Treaty of Seringapatam, he paid three Treaty of 
hundred and thirty lakhs of rupees, and ceded Coorg petanss 
and his territory to the north of the River ‘Tungabhadra. 
This territory was divided equally among the allies. 
Cornwallis left India in 1793, and was succeeded by 
Sir John Shore. 

The Policy of Non-intervention.—Sir John Shore 

was of opinion that it was very wrong to meddle with the Bore. 
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affairs of Indian states, so he left them alone. When the 
Marathas attacked the Nizam he refused to help him, 
with the result that the Nizam was defeated at the 
Battle of Kharda. Sir John Shore left India in 
1798, and was succeeded by Lord Mornington, later 
the Marquis of Wellesley. 

The Subsidiary Alliance.—Lord Wellesley saw 
that the conquest of Indian states was very easy, 
and that none of the Indian princes was fit to rule. 
To conquer the country he decided upon asking the 
Indian chiefs to accept the protection of the British 
Government, and to enter into an alliance as sub- 
ordinates. Indian states were to cede a portion of their 
territory or to pay an annual subsidy to the English 
Government, in return for which the latter undertook 
to protect them from all aggression or foreign invasion. 
States which accepted this alliance had to surrender 
their real independence, as they were forbidden to 
enter into treaties with other states. No state was to 
employ any foreigner or to make war upon another 
state without the permission of the English. The larger 
States were required to maintain a contingent of British 
troops in their dominions at their own cost. The first 
Indian chief to accept the subsidiary alliance was the 
Nizam of Haidarabad. After his defeat at Kharda the 
Nizam gladly accepted the subsidiary treaty, and be- 
came the vassal of the Company. 

The Last Mysore War.—After securing the allegi- 
ance of the Nizam, Lord. Wellesley proceeded to make 
an end of the independent state of Mysore. ‘Tipu 
Sultan was prepared to enter into an aimance with 
Britain’s enemy, the French. Wellesley asked him to 
explain, and to acknowledge himself a feudatory. As 
Tipu refused to do either, war was declared against 
him. ‘The Marathas took no part in the war, but the 


Nizam joined the English once more against Tipu. The 


ee 
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latter was defeated at the battle of Maravalli on the 27th rau ot 
of March, and in May his capital, Seringapatam, was patans and 
stormed. Tipu died fighting bravely in defence of his of Tipu.” 


capital (1799). ‘The central portion of his kingdom was 
restored to a descendant of the Vodeyar family, and the Restora- 
rest was divided among the allies. Tipu’s family was Vodeyars”” 
removed to Vellore and pensioned. 

The Third Maratha War.—After conquering the 
kingdom of Mysore, Lord Wellesley turned against the 
Marathas. After the death of the young Peshwa, Madhav 
Rao II, Nana Fadnis was obliged to accept Baji Rao, folley. 
the son of the hated Raghoba or Raghunath Rao, as his 
master. ‘lhe succession was of ill omen, because, so 
long as Raghoba was alive, he had brought trouble after 
trouble on the Marathas. The quarrel among the 
Marathas began about the succession to the State of Indore 
Indore. Tukoji I, the adopted son of Ahalya Bai, was sion. 
succeeded by his eldest son Kashi Rao. The latuers 
younger brother, Malhar Rao, applied to the Peshwa 
for help, and Kashi Rao sought the alliance of Sarje 
Rao Ghatge, the father-in-law of the Sindhia. Malhar pefeat ana 
Rao was defeated and killed, and from this time Jaswant Maihar 
Rao Holkar, an illegitimate son of Tukoji I, became the Hotkar. 
real head of the Holkar family. Jaswant Rao enlisted 
the services of the Pindari leaders, Wazir Husain and a 
Amir Khan. He also employed the French general, 
Dudrenec, to train his army according to European roeeeha 
methods. War now broke out between Daulat Rao 
Sindhia and Jaswant Rao Holkar. At this juncture the 
aged statesman Nana Fadnis died, after considerable 
humiliation at the hands of Baji Rao II. ‘The war war 


between 


between the Holkar and the Sindhia laid waste the Sindhia 


whole of Northern and Western India. As the Sindhia Hotkar. 
was the principal supporter of the Peshwa, Jaswant 
Rao invaded the Deccan in 1802, and defeated the 


Battle of 
Peshwa’s army at the battle of Poona. Jaswant Rao Poona. 
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made Baji Rao’s brother, Amrit Rao, the Peshwa; and 
Baji Rao fled to the English at Bassein for protection. 
In 1802, Baji Rao II lost his independence by accepting 
the subsidiary alliance at Bassein, without even con- 
sulting the great leaders of the Marathas, such as the 
Sindhia or the Bhonsle of Nagpur. The Gaikwar had 
already accepted the subsidiary alliance. When Daulat 
Rao Sindhia heard of the Peshwa’s action, he became 
furious, and declared war against the British. Iim- 
mediately after his restoration by the British, Baji Rao II 
implored the Sindhia and the Bhonsle to help him to 
drive the English out. At this juncture the European 
officers of Daulat Rao’s army deserted him and five 
different British armies invaded the Deccan. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley offered a free passage to all the Euro- 
pean officers (mostly French) in the Sindhia’s army, 
and almost all of them deserted. Left without leaders, 
Sindhia’s army fought valiantly. The Sindhia was de- 
feated at Delhi, and again at Laswari in the Alwar State. 
Venkaji Bhonsle was defeated at Argaon in Berar, and 
the Raja of Nagpur was compelled to accept the sub- 
sidiary alliance, and to cede Orissa. ‘The Sindhia’s army 
was defeated once more at Assaye near Daulatabad, and 
he was compelled to sue for peace. By the Treaty of 
Sarji Anjangaon, Daulat Rao Sindhia was obliged to 
cede the port of Broach, the fort of Ahmadnagar, and 
the. country between the Ganges and the Jamuna. 
Next year, 1804, Daulat Rao was obliged to acknow- 
ledge himself a dependent of the Company. Jaswant 
Rao Holkar was the only Maratha chief who remained 
unsubdued. Daulat Rao Sindhia and Venkaji Bhonsle 
had invited him to join their alliance, but Jaswant Rao 
remained aloof: On the other hand, he plundered the 
Sindhia’s territories in Malwa. In 1804, he demanded 
Chauth from the British, and plundered Jaipur and 
Ajmer. ‘Two Englishmen in the Holkar’s army were 
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murdered for refusing to fight against their countrymen. 

Lord Lake and Sir Arthur Wellesley marched against 

Dig, Delhi, Jaswant Rao from different directions. His power was 

tukhabad. crushed at the battles of Dig, Delhi, and Farrukhabad. 

He took refuge in Mewar and sfempacds advanced 

Surrender towards the Panjab, calling on the Sikhs and the Afghans 

want Rao. to come to his aid. He had to surrender unconditionally, 

and his power was broken for ever. He agreed not to 

employ any Europeans and renounced all claims on the 

chiefs of Rajputana. His territories in the Deccan were 
annexed by the British. 

The Success of Wellesley’s Policy.—Lord Welles- 

ley thus succeeded in breaking up the dominions of Baji 

Rao I and Mahadji Sindhia in 1804. By refusing to 

follow the vacillating policy of his predecessor, he 

The laid the foundations of the British Empire in India. 

the Policy, The system of subsidiary alliances deprived all Indian 

eae princes of their real independence. The Rajput chiefs 

accepted the alliance with alacrity, out of fear for the 

Marathas. He broke up the power of Tipu Sultan and 

the Marathas by fighting with them separately. The 

fall of the Marathas was hastened by the fall of Tipu 

Sultan, and by the defection of Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

Annexa- In 1800, Tanjore was placed under British protection, 

Arcot. and the territories of the Nawab of Arcot were taken 

away from him. ‘The Nawabs of Arcot became pen- 

sioners like the Nawab Nazims of Murshidabad. In 

Oudh the Nawab was deprived of his independence by 

the reduction of his army on the plea that his forces 

Cession of had become utterly useless. The Nawab of Oudh was 

Allahabad, obliged to maintain a European army and to cede the 

hilkhand. provinces of Kora, Allahabad, and Rohilkhand. He 

was surrounded on all sides by British dominions, and 

his own authority was confined to the province of Oudh. 

Lord Cornwallis (second time).—The Directors of 

the East India Company, still essentially a body of 


a 
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traders, were opposed to Lord Wellesley’s policy of 
annexation, and the stockholders cried out for his recall. 

In 1805, they sent Lord Cornwallis once more, with 

the express instruction to revert to the policy of non- 
intervention. Cornwallis was old and ill, and shortly ald 
after his arrival he died at Ghazipur, near Benares. ‘vallis. 
Sir George Barlow, the senior member of the Executive sir 
Council of the Governor-General, succeeded, and arioe. 

_ followed the non-intervention policy, and very favour- Treaty 
able terms were now granted to Jaswant Rao Holkar. Holkar. 
Lord Minto.—Lord Minto was appointed Governor- 

General in 1807. He, too, followed the policy of 
non-intervention. ‘The Central Provinces and Central 
India were plundered and laid waste by Amir Khan, 
the leader of the Pindari dacoits, and the chiefs Pindaris. 
of Rajputana fought with one another. A war broke The war 
out between Jaipur and Jodhpur. A daughter of ieee’ 
the Maharana of Mewar, named Krishnakumari, was Raina 
wanted in marriage by both chiefs. Amir Khan, on the 
pretext of helping, ravaged Rajputana, and at his sug- 
gestion the princess was obliged to take poison. Lord 
Minto departed from the policy of non-intervention on 

two different occasions. He subdued the Bundela chiefs tion of 
of Bundelkhand, and saved the territories of the Raja Mined. 
of Nagpur from a Pindariinvasion. The English and the 
French were at war in Europe, and the Emperor Na- 
poleon I sent an embassy to Persia, and one to Afghani- ana 

stan, and embassies were sent by Lord Minto to the Ratbasetes: 
Indian states on the North-western Frontier. As a 

result the small Sikh states on the southern border of cis- 

the Panjab placed themselves under British protection, States. 
and this led later to the destruction of Sikh independence. 

: Ranjit Singh.—After the Marathas, the most im- 

__ portant chiefs of India were the Sikh rulers of the 

Panjab. During the rule of the successors of Muham- 

__ mad Shah, the Sikhs had founded many small inde- 
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pendent states. Though they acknowledged the suzer- 
ainty of the successors of Ahmad Shah Abdali, they were 
practically independent. They were divided into con- 
federacies, and built a large number of forts, in which 
they took refuge when the Afghan army invaded the 
Panjab. During the rule of the weak successors of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, the chiefs of the Sikh clans 
became the ruling powers of the Panjab. Ranjit Singh, 
born in 1780, was a son of the chief of the Sukarchakia _ 
clan. At the age of nineteen he was made the Governor 
of Lahore by the Afghan king. In 1801, he declared his 
independence, and started coining money in his own 
name. From fear of him the small Sikh states to the 
east of the Sutlej sought British protection. In 1808, 
Metcalfe was sent as ambassador to Ranjit Singh, and 
he negotiated a treaty with that chief, according to which 
Ranjit Singh agreed not to interfere with the small Sikh 
states to the east of the Sutlej. In 1809, some officers of 
the Madras army mutinied, and in the same year the 
Island of Mauritius was taken from the French. In 
1810, the Dutch possessions in the Indian Archipelago 
were conquered by the British, and in 1813, the Charter 
All Indian 
ports were now opened to British merchants, and the 
monopoly of the East India Company came to an end. 
But for twenty years more the Company retained the 
monopoly of the trade with China. 

Lord Hastings.—Lord Minto left India in 1813, 
and was succeeded by the Earl of Moira, better known 
as the Marquis of Hastings. During his time a 
war broke out between the English and the Gurkhas. 
The Gurkhas had conquered the valley of Nepal, and 
for some time were encroaching on India proper; so 
the British remonstrated with them; and war was 
declared in 1814, as the Gurkhas paid no heed to 
the remonstrance. Colonel Gillespie was killed and a 
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portion of Kumaun was occupied. General Ochterlony 
captured the fort of Malun and advanced towards 
Kathmandu. By the Treaty of Sagauli, the King of Hee Fig 
Nepal surrendered Garhwal and Kumaun, withdrew 

from Sikkim, and accepted a British Resident at his 
capital. 

The Pindari War.—In 1812, the Pindaris attacked 
Midnapur and Orissa. In 1815, Lord Hastings attacked 
the Pindaris both from the north and from the south, 
and in 1817 utterly defeated them. In 1818, the princi- 
pality of Tonk in Rajputana was given to one of their ofthe 
chief leaders, Amir Khan. Daulat Rao Sindhia co- State. 
operated with the British, and all the Pindari leaders were 
defeated and their power crushed. 

Fourth Maratha War.—So long as the British 
followed the policy of non-intervention, Daulat Rao 
Sindhia aggrandized himself at the cost a the Rajputs. Sindhia’s 
He conquered Sabalgarh from Karauli and Chanderi, quests. 
Raghugarh and other forts from the Rajputs.’ After the Tulsi Bai 
death of Jaswant Rao Holkar, Tulsi Bai had become 3t Indore. 
regent, and ruled on behalf of Jaswant’s illegitimate son 
Malhar Rao. ‘The last Peshwa, Baji Rao II, gathered 
a large army under the pretext of exterminating the peshwa 
Pindaris, and the Bhonsle Raja of Nagpur joined the con- Rhonsie 
federacy. ‘The Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
the British Resident at Poona, discovered the plot, and Attack on 
when Baji Rao attacked the British Residency at Khadki Residency, 
or Kirkee, near Poona, Elphinstone with the British 
force at his disposal defeated him. In Nagpur, Appa 
Saheb Bhonsle had entered into a subsidiary alliance 
with the British in 1803. In support of his fellow- 
conspirator, the Peshwa, he attacked the British Resi- 
dent, who had taken up an entrenched position on the 
hill of Sitabaldi, near Nagpur, but was defeated. Appa Sitabaldi. 
Saheb was deposed and half of his territories annexed Deposition 
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of the Holkar was defeated at Mehidpur, and his power 
crushed for ever. ‘The Peshwa was left alone in the 
field, and his general, Bapu Gokhale, was defeated in 
the battles of Ashta and Koregaon, to the north-east 
of Poona. ‘The famous fort of Asirgarh surrendered in 
1819, but eight months before that date, the Peshwa 
Baji Rao II gave himself up to the British, and was 
deposed. ‘The Maratha power was now entirely crushed, 
and with the exception of the Sindhia all the Maratha 
rulers were reduced to the position of minor chiefs. 
Minor Events.—In 1820, the pirates of the Bombay 
coast were defeated; the Chief of Cutch was deposed, 
and Cutch was governed by a British officer till 1834. 
Ghaziuddin Haidar, the Nawab of Oudh, assumed the 
title of Emperor. Akbar II, the nominal Emperor of 
Delhi, objected to this, but he was not listened to. 
Hastings stopped the custom of giving presents or 
Nazars to the nominal Emperor of Delhi, at which the 
latter felt very much insulted. Lord Hastings left India 
in 1825; Mr. Adam, the senior member of the Council, 
acted as the Governor-General till the arrival of Lord 
Amherst. . 
The First Burmese War.—The Burmese had in- 
vaded Assam at the request of one of the generals of the 
Ahom king. ‘They laid the province waste and invaded 
British territory; and, as remonstrances were of no avail, 
Lord Amherst was obliged to declare war in 1824. ‘The 
Burmese defeated a small British force at Ramu in 
Arakan on the 17th May, 1824. One British army was 
sent to Rangoon, and a second with gunboats went up 
the Brahmaputra into Assam. The Rangoon army 
captured the whole of the Burmese coast, and the 
Burmese army was defeated at the battle of Donabew. 
When the British army advanced upon the capital, the 
Burmese sent envoys to sue for peace. By the Treaty 
of Yandabu, Assam, Arakan, and ‘Tenasserim were 
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ceded to the British, and the Burmese had to pay a large 
sum of money as war indemnity. 

The Second Bharatpur War.—During the third Siege of of 
Maratha war the Raja of Bharatpur had helped Jaswant pur. 
Rao Holkar very materially. ‘The mud fort of Bharatpur 
could not be captured by Lord Lake in 1805. ‘Ihe lesa’ 
Raja died in 1825, and the British recognized his infant — 
son as the Raja. Durjan Sal, a cousin, set aside the infant, 
and declared himself to be the Raja. Sir David Ochter- 
lony, the British Resident at Delhi, protested, but as 
the Governor-General declined to interfere, he resigned. ee 
Later Lord Combermere besieged Bharatpur, and cap- Bharatpur 
tured it in 1826. Lord Amherst resigned in 1828, and 
was succeeded by Lord William Cavendish Bentinck. 

Lord Bentinck.— Bentinck annexed the small princi- Annexa- 
pality of Cachar, near Bengal, at the request of the eacbar 
people. Coorg was placed under British administration Coorg. 
on account of the misrule of the Raja in 1834. ‘The 
state of Mysore was full of disorder, and was placed Mysore. 
under British administration in 1831. 

Social Reforms.—Lord William Bentinck is spe- 
cially remembered in India on account of the social 
reforms he introduced. The most memorable event of 
his rule was the abolition of the Sati. “Hindu widows or sat. 
used to burn themselves with the dead body of their 
husbands. In many cases widows were burnt against 
their will. In 1829, Bentinck abolished this inhuman 
custom. He tried to abolish some of the inhuman customs 
of the aboriginal races. ‘The Khonds of the Madras and 
Presidency used to offer human sacrifices. ‘These ‘Sacrifices. 
usages were gradually stamped out, and the Kols of 
Chota Nagpur were placed under a special officer. 

Administrative Reforms.—One of the first acts 
of Lord William Bentinck was the reduction of expendi- 
ture. He admitted Indians into the higher ranks of 


service under the Government. In 1835, Macaulay 
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advocated the use of the English language as the best 
medium of higher training for the natives of India. 
This proposal, though opposed by the Orientalists, 
was carried. Up to this time education in India had 
been left to itself; but in 1816, the English philanthro- 
pist, David Hare, founded a college in Calcutta for 
the teaching of English literature and science; the 
English missionaries, Carey and Marshman, established a 
college at Serampur; and the Scottish missionary, Alex- 
ander Duff, established another at Calcutta. Up to this 
time the English Government had taken no interest in 
the education of the natives; Macaulay held that such 
education should be given according to Western methods; 
but Lord William Bentinck, by advocating the cause of 
English education in India, laid the foundations of real 
education and culture in Asia. Bentinck founded a 
medical college in Calcutta. After the suppression of 
the Pindaris, a class of gang robbers called the Thugs 
made the highways of the country unsafe. Bentinck 
appointed Major Sleeman as the special officer for the 
extermination of the Thugs, who roamed over India 
in various disguises and strangled unsuspecting tra- 
vellers after gaining their confidence. Sleeman gradually 
exterminated the ‘Thugs, and made the high roads of 
Central and Northern India once more safe for travellers. 

Renewal of the Charter.— The Charter of the East 
India Company was renewed in 1833; but it no longer 
gave the Company the monopoly of the trade with 
China. A new member was added to the Governor- 
General’s Council for making laws and regulations, and 
the Governor-General was authorized to frame laws for 
Europeans residing in India. The United Provinces 
were separated from Bengal and placed under a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. 

Metcalfe and Press Restrictions.—Bentinck left 
India in 1835, and was succeeded by Sir Charles Met- 
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sir calfe, who acted as the Governor-General till 1836. 
Charles \fetcalfe has made himself immortal in India by giving 
Liberty of Complete liberty to the Indian Press. For this act he 
was censured by the Directors; and therefore he 
resigned and was succeeded by Lord Auckland in 1836. 

Lord Auckland.—For two years, in 1838-39, India 

Faminein was ravaged by famine. Relief works were opened by 
- the British Government; but this act of mercy was 
rendered futile by the dishonesty of the Indian officials. 

The Oudn In 1837, Nasiruddin Haidar, the King of Oudh, died, 


Succes- 


sion. and his queen rebelled; but the rebellion was suppressed 
Depesi-. by Lord Auckland. In 1839, the Government of Bombay 


Raja of deposed the Raja of Satara on the plea of treasonable 

correspondence with the Portuguese; and in 1842 the 

Annexa- Nawab of Karnul revolted and his principality was 
Karnul. annexed. 

The Russian Scare and the First Afghan War.— 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the 

Russians had made themselves masters of a part of 

Central Asia and were advancing steadily towards 

Afghanistan. In 1837, Lord Auckland sent an am- 

EmbassY bassador to Dost Muhammad Khan, of the Barakzai 

tribe, who had ousted Shah Shuja. Dost wanted to 

recover Peshawar from the Sikhs; and, as the British 

were unwilling to declare war on the Sikhs, he refused 

to ally himself with them. Lord Auckland now deter- 

mined to depose Dost Muhammad, and to replace Shah 

Shuja of the Abdali Dynasty in Kabul. The British 

ambassador, Burnes, was compelled to leave Kabul, in 

intrigues. 1838, and Dost Muhammad invited the Russian am- 

bassador to his Court. Two British armies advanced 

Invasion towards Kabul, through Sindh and the Bolan Pass, and 

of Afghan -enlaced Shah Shuja on the throne. Dost Muhammad 

surrendered and was brought to Calcutta. Lord Auck- 

land left Afghanistan, as the Afghans seemed to be very 

peaceful. In 1841, Sir Alexander Burnes was assassinated, 
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and Sir William Macnaughten was treacherously mur- 
dered at an interview with Akbar Khan, and the 
British decided to return to Jalalabad. ‘They started 
from Kabul in 1842, and out of 17,000 men, including 
camp followers, only one reached Jalalabad. ‘The 
Afghans, headed by Akbar Khan, son of Dost Muham- 
mad, made themselves masters of most of the country. 
Kandahar and Jalalabad were still held by the British. 
At this stage Lord Auckland retired, and was replaced 
by Lord Ellenborough. ‘The new Governor-General 
sent a new army under General Pollock, and General 
Nott advanced from Kandahar. Kabul was re-occupied, 
but the British now decided to retire from Afghanistan; 
Dost Muhammad was released and Afghanistan left 
alone. 

The Sindh War.—During the Afghan war two 
British armies passed through Sindh. ‘That country was 
ruled by a number of Baluch chiefs, who acknowledged 
the nominal suzerainty of the kings of Afghanistan. 
These rulers, who were called Mirs, had entered into 
treaties with the British during the rule cf Lord Minto. 
Sir Charles Napier, the British resident in Sindh, mis- 
understood the Amirs, and unjustly accused them of 
treason. ‘The Resident, Outram, was attacked at the 
Residency in Haidarabad; but he escaped and joined 
Napier. ‘The Baluch soldiers fought bravely, but were 
defeated by Napier at Haidarabad and Miani in 1843. 
Sindh was annexed to the British Empire, and only a 
small principality was left to the Mir of Khairpur. 

The Fifth Maratha War.—In the same year a war 
broke out between the British and the Sindhia. Jankoji 
Sindhia died in 1843, and a dispute arose about the 
regency during the minority of his adopted son Jayaji. 
The Gwalior army, 40,000 strong, with 200 guns, 
refused to recognize the regent appointed by the 
British Government. Lord Ellenborough was afraid of 
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this army joining the Sikhs, so he invaded the Gwalior a ape 

territory and defeated the Sindhia’s army at the battles Maharaj- 

of Maharajpur and Panniar. The Sindhia’s power was Panniar. 

reduced and his army limited to 9,000 men. Lord Ellen- oe 

borough abolished slavery in India in the same year. of Slavery 

He suppressed the lotteries of Bombay, Calcutta, and Lotteries. 

Madras, and created the posts of deputy magistrates for 

natives of India. He left India in 1844, and was suc- 

ceeded by the veteran British general Sir Henry Hardinge. 
Hardinge and the First Sikh War.—Maharaja 


_ Ranjit Singh, the founder of the Sikh kingdom of the 


Panjab, died in 1839. After his death nobody in 

the Panjab was able to control the Sikh army. ‘The Condition 
country was ruined by six years of anarchy and mis- Panjab. 
rule. One after another, the sons of Ranjit Singh were 
murdered by the Sikh chiefs. At last Dalip Singh, the 
youngest son of Ranjit Singh, was placed on the throne, 

and his mother, Jhindan, became the regent. Ranjit 

Singh had reorganized the Sikh army and trained it 

after the fashion of European armies. He employed By Anh 
European generals, and in 1845 the Sikh army numbered Army. 
53,000 infantry, 25,000 cavalry, with more than 500 

heavy guns. This army was entirely unmanageable, 

and to keep it employed the Sikh chiefs determined to a¢¢ Sikhs 
invade British territory. The first Sikh war began with Territory. 
the crossing of the Sutlej by the Sikh army in December, 

1845. For a long time the Sikhs had boasted that they 

would beat the English, and the English were prepared 

for them. Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor-General, 

and Sir Hugh Gough took the field. The Sikhs under : 
Lal Singh attempted to surprise the British at Mudki, but Muaxi, 
were defeated and driven back. The Sikh army retired 

in good order and was pursued and attacked by the 

British at Firozshahr, twelve miles from the River Sutlej. shanr. 
The battle began late in the afternoon, and it was not 


till next morning that the Sikhs had to evacuate their 
(D 728 ) K 
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trenches. The third battle was fought at Aliwal, where 
the Sikhs suffered a severe defeat, and were obliged to 
abandon their guns. The British army defeated the 
Sikhs once more in February, 1846, at the battle of 
Sobraon. Gulab Singh, the Raja of Jammu, had now 
become the most powerful man in the Panjab, and he 
negotiated for peace. The country between the Rivers 
Beas and Sutlej was ceded to the British by the ‘Treaty 
of Mian Mir. Dalip Singh was recognized as the Maha- 
raja of the Panjab and Gulab Singh of Kashmir. A 
large sum of money had to be paid to the British as 
war indemnity, and a British army was stationed at 
Lahore. The Sikh army was reduced and the British 
became the masters of the whole of India. 

Lord Dalhousie and the Second Sikh War.— 
Hardinge was created a peer at the end of the first 
Sikh war. He left India in 1848, and was succeeded by 
Lord Dalhousie, the ablest statesman who ever came out 
to India. The real cause of the second Sikh war was 
the restiveness of the Sikhs. The Sikh army had 
been reduced to 20,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry. But 
it was discontented. The regent, Maharani Jhindan, 
was conspiring against the British, and the disbanded 
Sikh soldiers were roaming all over the country. In 
April, 1848, Mulraj, the governor of Multan, rebelled 
and murdered the British officers. Sher Singh, the Sikh 
general, who had been sent to crush the rebellion, openly 
joined the rebels. Multan surrendered to the British in 
January, 1849, and Mulraj was transported. The Sikhs 
had been joined by the Afghans. Lord Gough, the 
Commander-in-Chief, crossed the River Jhelum, and 
met Sher Singh at Chilianwalla. The British army was 
defeated, but want of supplies compelled the Sikhs to 
leave the trenches. They retired to Gujarat. Lord Gough 
was now joined by the army sent against Multan, and 
he defeated the Sikhs at Gujarat. The Sikh army was 


t 
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pursued as far as Peshawar, and the conquest of the 

Panjab was complete. Dalip Singh was compelled to Annexa- 
abdicate, and the Panjab was annexed to the British a 
Empire (1849). . 

The Second Burmese War.—'Lhe systematic ill- Cause of 
treatment of the British merchants by the King of s Second 
Burma compelled Lord Dalhousie to declare war against — 
the Burmese. All attempts at peaceful negotiations 
were baffled, and war was declared with Burma in 1852. Rangoon 
Martaban abi Rangoon were captured, and Lord Sacéekea: 
Dalhousie visited Rangoon. Pegu was conquered and 
annexed to the British Empire. At this stage Pegan | 
Min, the King of Burma, was deposed by his brother, ofthe 
Mindon Min. The war eivied with the accession of a oT 
new king, but no treaty was concluded. 

Dalhousie’s Annexations.—The misgovernment of 
Indian states aroused the pity even of the Indians living pai- 
in British India, and Dalhousie saw that the continuation ecliee 4 
of such affairs in many of the states was very undesirable. 

So he decided to adopt a policy of annexation. When 

the chief of an Indian state died without natural heirs, 

his state was annexed to the British Empire on the 

plea that he had no right to adopt a son, and that by The 
the law of escheat, the subject state lapded to. the orespes: 
suzerain. ‘This policy was adopted in the case of states 
created by the British. ‘The Raja of Satara died without satara. 
issue, in 1848, and his state was annexed. ‘lhe same 

law was applied in the case of the Maratha states of Jhansi 
Jhansi and Nagpur. The Bundela Raja of Jaitpur died Nagpur: 
without issue, and his principality also was annexed. Jaitpur. 
The last Peshwa, Baji Rao II, died in 1852, and the 
pension was discontinued. The Nawab of Arcot died tinuance 
at the same time, and his pension was abolished. Wajid Pensions. 
Ali Shah, the last King of Oudh, misgoverned his 
kingdom, Dalhousie brought him to Calcutta, gave him Annexa- 


a pension and annexed Oudh to the British Empire. Oudh. 
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The subsidy of the Nizam of Haidarabad had fallen into 
arrears, and he was obliged to make over Berar to the 
British in lieu of payment in 1853. In 1850 Dalhousie 
annexed a portion of Sikkim on account of ill-treatment 
of the Political Officer by the Raja. Dalhousie was now 


LORD DALHOUSIE 


From the portrait by Sir J. Watson-Gordon, in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, 


entirely secure. ‘lhe defeat of the army of the Sindhia 


and the annexation of the Panjab had removed the only 


sources of danger to the British Empire. Many writers 
have accused Lord Dalhousie of injustice; but in one 
way Dalhousie conferred a great boon on the people 


of India. ‘he rulers of Indian states had not gained 
any wisdom even after half a century of British supre- 


macy, and their dominions were eyesores to civilized 
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people. Dalhousie annexed the territories of Indian 
chiefs, gave solidarity to the British Empire in India 
and security of life and property to the subjects of the 
states he annexed. 

The Renewal of the Charter.—The Charter of 
the East India Company was renewed for the last time tndeter- 
in 1853. No definite period was fixed, but the Charter Period. 
was to remain in force as long as the British Parliament 
was pleased to keep it. A separate provincial Govern- 
ment was to be established in Bengal, and the services of Bengal. 
of the Company in India were thrown open to competi- 
tion. 

Dalhousie’s Reforms.—Lord Dalhousie opened the raitways 
first railway in India, and laid telegraph’ lines. He graphs. 
inaugurated the half-anna postage system, and excavated Postage. 
the Ganges Canal. He also organized the Public Works the 
Department, and began the establishment of the ver- Ganai. 


ae Th 
nacular schools. He left India in 1856, and was succeeded Public 


a ‘ Works De- 

by Viscount Canning. partment. 
India on the Eve of the Mutiny.— The annexations 8 
1sal- 


of Dalhousie had caused widespread -consternation in fection 
India. Hundreds of Indian officials had been thrown out Poop e 
of employment, and the chiefs, whose territories had 

been annexed, or whose pensions had been stopped, Treatment 
. . . of the 
spread disaffection. ‘The last nominal emperor, Bahadur Last 
Shah II, was given notice that after his death his pension of Delhi. 
would be stopped and the title abolished. The con- 
servative people of India objected to the spread of 


: : : Di - 
Western ideals and education. The discontent spread tent 


among sepoys of the Bengal army, and in 1852 they Sepoys. 
refused to cross the sea to go to Burma. They had 
conceived a very exaggerated notion of their own 
importance. A belief, too, was spread throughout the 

country that the British rule in India would come to wia 

an end a century after the battle of Plassey. A new spread. 


rifle, too, had been introduced, and it was rumoured 
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that the cartridges were greased in order to convert the 
sepoys to Christianity. Sepoys were told that these 
cartridges, which had to be opened with the teeth, were 
greased with the fat of cows and pigs to defile Hindus 
and Musalmans alike. 

The Outbreak of the Mutiny.—The sepoys of 
Meerut broke into open rebellion in May, 1857. Before 
that the sepoys of Berhampur and Barrackpur in Bengal 
had mutinied, but had been disbanded. At Meerut 
British officers were shot, and sepoys in N. India 
rose in open rebellion. ‘They were joined by the Mu- 
hammadans of Delhi and Lucknow; and their principal 
leaders were the sons of the emperor of Delhi, and 
Nana Saheb, the adopted son of the Peshwa Baji Rao II. 
The principal centres of the rebellion were Delhi, where 
the old emperor, Bahadur Shah II, was once more 
placed on the throne, and Cawnpore, where Nana Saheb 
declared himself to be the Peshwa. The Mutiny spread 
like wildfire throughout the cantonments of Northern 
and Central India. ‘The mass of the people remained 
loyal, but were cowed by the sepoys. Nana Saheb be- 
sieged the Europeans at Cawnpore, and afterwards 
persuaded them to surrender. He promised them a safe 
passage to Allahabad, but opened fire on them when 
they were embarking in boats; and so all the European 
males, females, and children were brutally murdered. 
In Oudh, the Begums and the talukdars openly joined 
the mutineers, and the English, there, were besieged in 
the Residency. Sir Henry Lawrence, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Oudh, was killed during the siege; but the 
Europeans managed to hold out till they were relieved. 
In Central India the ex-Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi 
and a Deccani Brahmana general named Tantia Topi 
drove out all the British garrisons. Fortunately the 
Sindhia and the Holkar remained loyal to the British. 
General Havelock defeated Nana Saheb’s troops near 
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Cawnpore on the 15th July, 1857. Delhi was captured Defeat of 
after a siege, Bahadur Shah’s grown-up sons were shot, Saiieb, 
and the old emperor was transported to Rangoon. of of Delhi. 
Havelock and Outram relieved the Residency at Luck- a 
now and saved the besieged. The British had to fall Lucknow. 
back from Lucknow, but that city was retaken by Sir 

Colin Campbell. ‘The Rohillas of Rohilkhand had a 
joined the rebels. Bareilly was retaken in 1858. Rani cor 
Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi died fighting, and ‘Tantia ‘Topi Death of 
was captured in 1859. Nana Saheb eluded capture and Bai. 

fled to Nepal. Maharaja Jung Bahadur, the Prime. 
Minister of Nepal, helped the British with Gurkha pression 
troops for the suppression of the mutiny. The Panjab Rebeliion. 
Boundary and Madras remained unaffected by the 
disloyalty of North Indian troops. ‘The rebellion was sup- 

pressed in 1859, and by an Act for the Better Govern- 

ment of India, the Court of Directors and the East ae 
India Company were abolished and India became a ine ey 
territory of the British Crown. 


CHAPTER V 
INDIA UNDER THE VICEROYS 


Lord Canning as the First Viceroy.—By the 
Government of India Act of 1858, Lord Canning was Ficersy. 
appointed Viceroy and Governor-General of India. The 
Board of Control was abolished, and a Secretary of Secretary 
State for India, with a council, was appointed in for India 
England. ‘The Viceroy became the representative of the Council. 
British Crown in India, and Indian affairs were con- 
trolled directly by the British Parliament. 

The Queen’s Proclamation.—Her Majesty, Queen Confirma- 
Victoria, issued a special proclamation to the people of Treaties 


India, on the 1st November, 1858. By this proclamation Usages. 
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all existing treaties, usages, and dignities of the people 
of India were confirmed by the British Crown. A 


Annee general pardon of all people, except those who had 
taken part in the massacre of Europeans, was announced. 
The British Government assured the people of India, 
Universat that it had no designs on the castes and religious beliefs 
tion. of the Indian people who were assured that without 
distinction of caste and creed they were to be admitted 
the guid- into British services, and justice was declared to be the 
inte oe guiding principle in the administration of the country. 
This proclamation is regarded as the Magna Carta of 
India. 
Canning’s Reforms.—The late Court of Directors 
The had sent a dispatch to Lord Dalhousie suggesting the 
Dispaten, eStablishment of schools and colleges and the grant of 
aids to all educational institutions. A university was to 
be founded in each Presidency. The initial steps had 
been taken by Lord Dalhousie, but the outbreak of the 
Mutiny had delayed the putting of the scheme into opera- 
Non- tion. In 1861 non-official members were admitted into 
in the e Legislative Council and the duties of the members 
Legis- ° ) . : , : 
lative of the Viceroy’s Executive Council were distributed 


The Penal 
Cod 


ode, 


and defined. In 1860, the Penal Code became law. In 
1861, special codes regulating the administration of 


Civiland . eae 
Criminal justice were drawn up. In 1862, the Sadar Diwani 
Procedure ° 
Codes.  Adalats were amalgamated with the Supreme Court, 
Dae, and new courts called the High Courts were established. 
Courts. Such courts were established first in Calcutta, Bombay, 
Rent Act. and Madras. In 1859, a Rent Act was passed, giving 
occupancy right to the tenant who had held the same 
land for an unbroken period of twelve years. In the 
Finance : . > 
Member. Same year a Finance Member was added to the Viceroy’s 
Council, and several new taxes, among them an income 
nc e . . . 
Tax. tax, were imposed. Paper currency was also at this time 
aper : . : . : : 
Currency. introduced into India. Lord Canning left India in 1862, 


and died shortly afterwards. He was a man of kindly 
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disposition, and he refused to adopt the severe measures 
suggested by many Europeans after the Mutiny; for 
this reason he was nicknamed “ Clemency Canning ”’. 

Lord Elgin.—Lord Elgin, his successor, died soon 
after his arrival in India. A sect of Muhammadan fanatics 
called the Wahabis rebelled, and an expedition was sent Rebellion. 
against them to the North-Western Frontier, and their 
stronghold was captured. After the death of Lord Elgin, sir 
Sir William Denison acted as Viceroy till the arrival of Doin. 
Sir John Lawrence, who had kept the Panjab loyal during 
the Mutiny. 

Sir John Lawrence.—In 1864, Sir John Lawrence 
made Simla the summer residence of the Viceroy. The pe 
Bhutanese repeatedly invaded the northern districts of Seat 
Bengal; they insulted the British envoy; and war was The 
declared. During the war, the foot-hills, called the Weert 

[a which produce tea in large quantities, were 

annexed. In 1866, Orissa was visited by a great famine, Great 

and a commission was appointed to inquire into the Oe 
causes of famines in India, and to find a remedy. Irri- 

: gation works were extended throughout the country. 

i: Dost Muhammad Khan of Afghanistan died in 1863, 

. and a civil war followed; but Sir John Lawrence refused 

to interfere. 

Lord Mayo.—Lord Mayo came out to India as 
Viceroy in 1869. He held a grand Darbar at Ambala Atmbela. 
to receive Amir Sher Ali of Afghanistan. He established 
the Agricultural Department; and during his rule 
railways were extended all over India. A college was 
established at Ajmer for the education of the sons of 
Indian chiefs. The Duke of Edinburgh, the second buxe oft” 
son of Queen Victoria, visited India, and was wel- bargh. 
comed with great pomp and ceremony; but Lord muraer 
Mayo was murdered by a Musalman convict at Port Mayo. 
Blair, in 1872. 

Lord Northbrook.—The most important event of 
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the rule of Lord Northbrook was the trial of Malhar 
Rao, Gaikwar of Baroda. He was charged with having 
attempted to poison the Resident. It is said that dia- 
mond dust was mixed with the Resident’s food to poison 
him. Malhar Rao was a man of extravagant habits and 
very nearly ruined the state. The Government of India 
ordered an inquiry into his administration. A commis- 
sion, consisting of three English officials and three 
Indian noblemen, was appointed, with the Chief Justice 
of Bengal as its President. The three Indian Commis- 
sioners, the Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior, the Maha- 
rajah of Jaipur, and Raja Sir Dinkar Rao, held that the 
case against the Gaikwar was not proved. Malhar Rao 
was deposed and transported to Madras, and a distant 
reJative named Sayaji was put on the throne. A severe 

mine broke out in Bihar, and elaborate arrangements 

ere made for relief. In 1875, the Prince of Wales 
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classes with joy. Lord Northbrook retired in 1876 and 
was succeeded by Lord Lytton. 

Lord Lytton.—On ist January, 1877, nearly twenty 
years after the deposition of the nominal Emperor 
Bahadur Shah II, a great- Darbar was held at Delhi 
which was attended by all Indian chiefs of importance. 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed the Empress of India. 
Britain was now formally recognized as the paramount 
power in India, though, in fact, the British had held 
the suzerainty since 1805. A terrible famine broke out 
in Southern India, and nearly five millions of people 
died. A commission was appointed by Lord Lytton to 
inquire into the causes of famine in India, and strict 
rules were laid out for famine relief, The Vernacular 
Press Act was passed, taking away the liberty of the 
Press, and by the Arms Act the possession of arms by 
Indians without a licence was forbidden. 


The Second Afghan War.—Sher Ali, the Amir of 
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Afghanistan, had been intriguing with the Russians, and 
refused to receive a British envoy at his Court. For sire rn 
this reason war was declared against him in 1878. Sher invasion 
Ali fled from Afghanistan; but his eldest son, Yakub istane 
Khan, came to terms. In 1879, by the ‘Treaty “é Ganda- Treaty of 
mak, Yakub Khan agreed to receive a British Resident mak. 
at Kabul. and to cease to have diplomatic relations with 
Russia. The hilly districts to the west of Peshwar and 
to the south of Kandahar were ceded to the British. 
This led to the formation of the present North-Western 
Frontier Province and of British Baluchistan. Within 
a few months of the treaty, Sir Louis Cavagnari, the Murder of 
British Resident at Kabul, was murdered, and General a 
Roberts marched to Rail, which was Scene and 
Yakub Khan took shelter in inte Another son of Sher khan. 
Ali, named Ayub Khan, occupied Herat, and defeated Aye» 
a British force under General Burrows, at Maiwand. Maiwang. 
Burrows fell back on Kandahar, where he was besieged 
by Ayub Khan, but relieved by General Roberts, who, 
after a Wosiderful march, inflicted a crushing dstont on 
Ayub. A nephew of Sher Ali, named Abdur Rahman, Rahman. 
who had resided for a long time in Asiatic Russia, was 
placed on the throne of Afghanistan, and Yakub ian 
lived in India as a pensioner of the British Government. 
Lord Lytton retired in 1880, and was succeeded by 
Lord Ripon. 

Lord Ripon.—Ripon’s administration in India is 
regarded as a remarkable epoch in the history of the | 
British in India. His far-sighted liberality and wide pie teen 
sympathy with the people have made his name a house- People. 
hold word among educated Indians. Lord Ripon intro- 
duced the first principles of self-government in India Seir-Gov- 
by passing the Local Self-Government Act. The Act. 
management of local affairs in each sub-division and Repeal of 
district was entrusted to boards elected by the people. Vernacu- 


The Vernacular Press Act was repealed. A great Inter- Act. 
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national Exhibition was held in Calcutta in 1884. Lord 
Ripon introduced the Bengal ‘Tenancy Bill for the 
protection of tenants, which became an Act during the 
tenure of office of his successor, Lord Dufferin. He 
appointed a commission to inquire into Indian Educa- 
tion. He established the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture of the Imperial Secretariat. In 1881, the 
Maharaja of Mysore came of age, and Lord Ripon 
gave him full powers of administration. In 1883, he 
tried to give Indian magistrates the power of trying 
Europeans. ‘The Europeans in India protested very 
strongly against this Bill, which was introduced by Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert. On account of this protest, the Bill 
never became law; but a compromise was effected. 
Lord Ripon resigned in 1884, and left India amidst the 
universal regret of the people of the country. 

Lord Dufferin.—Lord Dufferin held a Darbar at 
Rawalpindi to receive Amir Abdur Rahman of Afghani- 
stan. The Russians insulted the Afghan officers of the 
Delimitation Commission, of which Sir P. Lumsden 
was the head, and war was about to be declared. The 
native rulers of India showed their loyalty by putting 
the entire resources of their states at the disposal of the 
Government, and Amir Abdur Rahman avoided an 
open outbreak of hostilities very tactfully. This affair 
is known as the Panjdeh incident. In 1885, a number of 
educated Indians convened a conference of delegates 
of the different provinces, and this was called the first 
Indian National Congress. In 1887, Queen Victoria 
completed the fiftieth year of her reign, and the Jubilee 
of the Queen-Empress was celebrated with great splendour 
all over India. 

The Third Burmese War.—King Mindon Min of 
Burma died in 1878, and was succeeded by one of his 
younger sons, named ‘Thibaw. After his accession, 
Thibaw murdered his brothers and sisters and insulted 
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the British Resident, who tried to intervene. He sent 
envoys to England, France, and Italy, and his attitude 
was so hostile that the British Resident was removed 
from Burma in 1879. In 1885, a French company 
received permission to construct a railway, and open a 
bank in Upper Burma. The Burmese Government fined 
the Bombay-Burma ‘Trading Company very heavily, 
and the Chief Commissioner of Burma was not allowed 
to interfere in this case. A French company undertook 
to take up their contract if the British company failed 
to do so. In 1885, Lord Dufferin sent an ultimatum to 
the Burmese Government, asking them to receive a 
British Resident and proposing to appoint a Com- 
missioner for the settlement of the case of the Bombay- 
Burma Trading Company. The Burmese king refused 
redress, and war was declared. Within a month King 
Thibaw was captured and removed to India, and Upper 


- Burma was annexed to the British Empire in 1886. 


Lord Dufferin restored the fort of Gwalior, which 
had been in the possession of the British Government 
since 1857, to the Maharaja Sindhia. After Dufferin 
retired he was created the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 

Lord Lansdowne.—Lord Dufferin was succeeded 
by Lord Lansdowne. In 1888, the Tibetans invaded 
Sikkim, but were defeated. In 1890, the Chinese recog- 
nized the British Protectorate over Sikkim, and a trading 
station was established on the frontier. In 1892, Mr.. 
Quinton, the Chief Commissioner of Assam, with four 
other Englishmen, was murdered by the commander 
of the Manipur army, named Tikendrajit. He had gone 
to Manipur with a small guard to settle a disputed suc- 
cession. An expedition was sent to Manipur and the state 
was occupied; a relation of the Raja was placed on the 
throne, and Manipur was administered by the British 
Government during his minority. In 1892, also, the 
British Parliament passed the Indian Councils Act, 
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which gave Indian Universities, districts, municipal 
boards, and other public bodies, the right to elect 
members to the Legislative Council. According to the 
Councils Act of 1861, members of the Legislative Council mereased 
: Rights of 
were nominated. The new Act also conferred upon the Members 
: : : : : of the 
members to the Legislative Council the right of asking Legisla- 
questions regarding the administration and of discussing Council. 
the annual budget. In 1893, the Bombay and Madras 
Z ° ;: Army 
armies were combined with the Bengal army, and the Reforms 
Commander-in-Chief became the supreme military 
authority in India, which was divided into four com- 
mands, each under a Lieutenant-General. In the 
same year Chitral was brought under the British sphere chitrat. 
of influence, and the Indian states volunteered td raise imperial 
: : : Service 
a force (the Imperial Service troops) for service under trovss. 
the British Government. 
Lord Elgin II.—Lord Elgin succeeded Lord Lans- 
downe in 1894. He was the son of the Lord Elgin who 
had been the successor of Lord Canning. The new pone” 
Viceroy had to undertake military expeditions on a ver 
large scale. In 1895, the British Agent in Chitral, a Reger” 
dependency of Kashmir, was besieged by the rival 
claimant for the throne. A relieving force was sent, 
Chitral was occupied, and a British force was per- 
manently stationed in that country. The tribes of the 
frontier had always given trouble, and the Waziris and Wont" 
Afridis had again and again raided British territory. 
An expedition under General Lockhart was therefore 
sent to occupy Tirah, and peace was concluded in 1898. 
The boundary between Afghanistan, Asiatic Russia, and Bounaary 
the British Empire in India was demarcated by asin 
commission in 1895. Next year bubonic plague broke 
. Bubonic 
out in Bombay, and strong measures were adopted for Piaowa 
preventing its spread. As a protest against the plague 
regulations two British officers were murdered in Poona; 


and in spite of the drastic measures the plague spread 
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over India. In 1897, there were great rejoicings all over 
India because Her Majesty the Queen-Empress had 
completed the sixtieth year of her reign. Unfortunately 
in the same year a violent earthquake in Northern 
India caused enormous loss of life and property. 
Lord Elgin retired in 1899, and was succeeded by Lord 
Curzon. 

Lord Curzon.—A conciliatory policy was adopted 
towards the Pathan tribes of the North-Western Frontier. 
British troops were withdrawn from many of the posts, 
and they were replaced by local levies. ‘The districts 
on the North-Western Frontier were formed into a 
separate province and placed under a Chief Commis- 
sioner: Bengal and Bihar with Assam were formed into 
two different provinces. ‘This separation gave rise to 
a good deal of agitation among the Bengalis. Berar, 
which had been temporarily ceded by the Nizam during 
the rule of Lord Dalhousie, was now annexed perman- 
ently. In 1905, a military mission was sent to Tibet, but 
the ‘Tibetans opposed the progress of the mission, which 
had to fight its way to Lhassa. The Dalai Lama abdi- 
cated, and his successors entered into a convention 
with the British, in accordance with which the Chumbi 
valley was occupied by the British. Afterwards it was 
settled by a treaty with Russia that Tibet should remain 
within the Chinese zone. Indian troops were sent to 
China during the Boxer Rebellion, and Indian regi- 
ments were better equipped and organized. Her Majesty, 
the Queen-Empress Victoria, died on the 22nd January, 
1901, after a long reign of sixty-four years. The accession 
of her son, His Majesty the King-Emperor Edward VII, 
was proclaimed in a grand Darbar at Delhi. Lord 
Curzon’s term of office expired in 1904, but it was 
extended for two years by the British Government. 
Lord Curzon went home for six months, and during his 
absence Lord Ampthill, the Governor of Madras, 
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officiated as the Viceroy. At this time Lord Kitchener 
was the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian army. He 
disagreed with Lord Curzon about the position of the bitter- 


Commander-in-Chief in the Supreme Council. Up to Saintes 


this time, the affairs of the army in the Councils and Comman- 
the Government had been dealt with by the Military Chief. 
member of the Executive Council, and the Commander- 
in-Chief had to send in his proposals through that 
officer. Lord Kitchener protested against this arrange- 
ment, and suggested that the supreme position should 
be given to him. As Lord Curzon’s proposals were 
negatived, he resigned before the expiry of his extended 
term (1905). 

Curzon’s Reforms.—The many-sided activities of 
Lord Curzon conferred great benefits on the people of | 

. a tis A ‘ University 

India. A commission was appointed to consider the Reforms. 
reform of University Education in India, and it came 
to the conclusion that the standard of higher education 
had deteriorated. ‘The recommendations of the com- 
mission were adopted, and a special officer called the 
Director-General of Education was appointed. Another 
commission was appointed to inquire into the condition 
of the Indian Police Service, and it recommended a sub- Reforms. 
stantial increase of pay. A new rank of police officers, 
called Deputy Superintendents, was created. Lord com- 


; d 
Curzon also created a new department of the Imperial tnaustry_ 


Depart- 
Secretariat, named the Department of Commerce and ment. 


Industry. He was the first Viceroy who placed the Preserva- 


ion of 
preservation of the ancient Monuments of India on a Ancient 


onu- 
secure basis by reorganizing the Archeological Depart- ments. 
ment. During his regime enormous sums were spent 
in the repairs of many of the historical landmarks of 
India. Excavations of the ruins of numerous ancient 
#,6 : ; . : Historical 
cities were begun, and historical research on scientific Research. 
lines was initiated. 


Lord Minto II.—Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
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Lord Minto, a descendant of a former Governor- 
General. In 1909 Mr. John Morley, then Secretary ot 
State for India, passed another Indian Councils Act, 
by which the Indian Legislative Councils, both Imperial 
and Provincial, were reorganized. A large number of 
non-ofhicials were admitted, and for the first time an 
Indian was appointed to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
Lord Minto ruled over India in very troublous times. 
Unrest showed itself in all the provinces. In imitation 
of Russian Nihilists, Indian extremists adopted extreme 
measures. Bombs were manufactured, and many people 
were killed. Strong measures were adopted by the 
Government for the suppression of this anarchy. His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, now His Imperial 
Majesty the King-Emperor George VY, visited India in 
1905. Lord Minto resigned in 1910, and was succeeded 
by Lord Hardinge. His Imperial Majesty the King- 
Emperor, Edward VII, breathed his last in 1910, and 
was succeeded by George VY. 

Lord Hardinge II.—In 1911, His Imperial Majesty 
the King-Emperor, George V, visited India. He was 
the first King-Emperor to visit India. A grand Darbar 
was held at Delhi, where the King-Emperor received 
the Indian princes, and was greeted by them as their 
sovereign. His Imperial Majesty visited Calcutta and 
received a tremendous ovation. The partition of Bengal 
was annulled and the capital of the Indian Empire was 
transferred from Calcutta to Delhi. Bengal was placed 
under a Governor, and the late Lord Carmichael of 
Skirling, then Governor of Madras, became its first 
Governor. Assam once more became a separate pro- 
vince, and a second new province was created by 
uniting Bihar and Orissa. No dastardly crime was 
committed by Indian anarchists during the stay of His 
Imperial Majesty in India. In 1912, Lord Hardinge 
was wounded by the explosion’ of a bomb during his 
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state entry into Delhi. In 1914, the great European War The 
broke out. On the outbreak of the war, Indians of all war. 
castes and creeds joined in a great vou of loyalty. 
Indian regiments cheerfully laid down their lives in mate. 
France, Asia Minor, Palestine, Egypt, Africa, and 
Meacisotinaia: The Indian standing army was vines 
annihilated during the war, and all Indian states loyally 
came forward with offers of troops and money. In 
1915 a German cruiser named Emden managed to 
enter the Indian Ocean, bombarded Madras and caused 
great havoc among the merchant shipping in Asiatic 
waters. Lord Hardinge retired in 1916, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Chelmsford. 

Lord Chelmsford.—The Governor-Generalship of 
Lord Chelmsford is remarkable for one of the greatest helmets 
events in the constitutional history of British India, Retarine: 
the Government of India Act of 1919. ‘The late Mr. ment of 
Samuel Montagu, then Secretary of State for India, of 1919." 
came to India, and in consultation with Lord Chelms: 
ford, drafted die Act. ‘This concession was granted to 
Indians by the British Parliament, in recognition of the 
services and the loyalty of the Indian people during 
the world war. The provincial legislatures were enlarged, Provin- 
and the majority of the members were to be elected. Councites: 
The provincial Councils became practically independent, 
and certain departments, such as education, agriculture, 
local self-government, were placed in charge of ministers Ministers. 
responsible to the legislatures. The provinces were placed is 
in charge of governors with executive councils, to nors. 
some of which the ministers were admitted. Each | 
governor was vested with power of vetoing any measures Veto. 
of the council. The Imperial Legislative Council was 
divided into two parts. The upper house became known 
as the Council of State;.but real power was placed in of State. 
the hands of the lower house, which was called the Legisla- 
Legislative Assembly. The majority of members of Ansemtty. 
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the lower house were to be elected. The Viceroy was 
vested with the power of carrying, by certification, any 
measure he considered necessary for the purpose of 
government, which had been thrown out by the houses. 
In the upper house only one-third of the total number 
were to be official members. In the provincial councils 
the official members were not to exceed twenty per cent 
of the total number. It was also provided that after ten 
years a new commission would be appointed to inquire 
into the working of the Reforms Act, and to report to 
what extent it was to be extended. His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught came out to India in 1920. A 
distinguished Bengali was created a peer. Sir Satyendra 
Prasanna Sinha was created Baron Sinha of Raipur, 
and made an Under-Secretary of State for India. 
Later on he became the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 
and was thus the first Indian Governor of a province 
after the downfall of the Mughal Empire. Lord Chelms- 
ford appointed a commission to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Calcutta University. This commission was 
presided over by Sir Michael Sadler, and the distin- 
guished Bengali educationist, the late Sir Ashutosh 
Mookerji, was one of its members. The commission 
visited many Universities in India, and submitted an 
exhaustive report. In accordance with this report the 
new University at Dacca was modelled, and its provisions 
are being followed all over India, whenever practicable. 
Lord Chelmsford retired in 1921, and was succeeded 
by Lord Reading, who retired in 1926. The earlier 
part of the period of office of Lord Chelmsford was 
spent in the arrangement of funds and supplies for 
the great war in Europe. One hundred and fifty crores of 
rupees were placed at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment by the Government of India. The income tax 
was increased _and_ large_loans were raised in India to 
meet the expenses of the war. The agricultural and 
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mineral produce of India was controlled by the Govern- 

ment during the war, and all surplus exported to the 

various seats of war as necessary. Soldiers and labourers oie, 
were recruited from different parts of India and sent 

to Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Europe (France 

and Turkey). A separate department of the Govern- 

ment of India called the Munitions Board was created Board. 
temporarily in order to provide and arrange for the 

supply and transport of food-stuffs and war materials. 

Shells, guns, and gun carriages, with high explosives, 

began to be manufactured in different parts of India. 

For the first time in British India a regiment of Ben- jatenas. 
galis was recruited and this regiment served in Meso- 
potamia. The large export of food-stuffs caused a 
sudden rise in the price of food-stuffs in India, and 

the corresponding rise in the price of textiles, specially 

cotton cloth manufactured in England, caused great 
distress among the lower and middle classes of the Her tag 
Indian people. The end of the war did not bring any 


relief, and the distress continued for some years. 
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CHAPTER VI 


INDIA UNDER BRITISH RULE 


Lasting Peace.—The chief characteristic of British 
rule in India is the universal peace enjoyed by the 
people. Few wars have occurred in British India since ware 
its conquest; but during the rule of the Mughal em- 
perors, the wars of succession, the rebellions of princes 
and viceroys, and foreign invasions caused untold misery 
to the people living in the different provinces. With 
the exceptiorw of the Mutiny, the history of British 
rule in India has been an unbroken record of peace. 
The British Empire of India is the most powerful ever 
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established in that country; and with the exception of 
the few unimportant raids on the frontiers no wars 
have taken place within the limits of the British Empire. 
No foreign power has yet dared to invade British India. 
The aboriginal tribes have been reclaimed; and with the 
return of prosperity they have given up their predatory 
habits. The agricultural classes pursue their vocation 
peacefully; and industries have arisen, such as coal and 
jute, which employ large numbers of the increasing popu- 
lation. India enjoys unprecedented prosperity on account 
of the long and unbroken peace under British rule. 
Improvement of Communications. — With the 
introduction of a vast network of railways, communi- 
cation between distant provinces has become very 
easy. Agricultural and mineral products can now be 
easily transported to the trade centres and to the ports; 
and foreign merchandise can easily be transported from 
the coast to distant provinces. ‘The railways have pro- 
vided a sure and easy means of preventing famines; for 
food can be quickly transported from countries outside 


. India or from the provinces where it is cheap, to the 
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famine-stricken districts. In Eastern Bengal and along the 
sea-coast, coasting steamers and other craft ply regularly, 
and supply an alternative means of traffic. Regular 
steamer services connect the bigger ports with Europe, 
Africa, and the islands of the Indian Archipelago. The 
introduction of cheap postage and of the telegraph 
has placed the interchange of communications within 
easy reach of the people. ‘Thousands of miles of 
metalled and unmetalled roads have been constructed 
all over the country, with ferries over rivers, where 
there are no bridges, thus making inland transport 
much easier. A great impetus has been given to the 
development of the inland trade and tverseas com- 
merce by the acceleration of the means of transport 
and communication, 
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Education.—One of the principal benefits of British 
rule in India is the diffusion of education. Primary. 
education is imparted in small schools scattered Education. 
all over the country. ‘These schools are divided into 
three different classes: elementary or lower primary 
schools for infants, upper primary schools for grown-up 
boys, and middle vernacular and middle English schools 
for adolescents. A large number of high English schools Rebeais. 
prepare students for the Universities. Girls’ schools of 
all kinds exist side by side with those for boys. Higher 
education is imparted in colleges afhliated to a central 
organization, called the University. Formerly these nied 
Universities were merely examining bodies; but now 
residential Universities, on the model of the famous Residen- 
British Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, have peruiies: 
been established at Lucknow, Benares, Bieavh; and 
Dacca. Post-graduate teaching and redeasth work are 
also carried on in some of the Indian Universities. ‘The 
largest number of elementary and of higher English 
schools is to be found in Bengal. The Universities of 
Bengal also contain the largest number of colleges in sais 
India. The establishment of cheap printing presses all Presses. 
over India has made the printing of books very easy, 
and thus placed education within the reach of the poorest. 

Newspapers.—Another institution of purely British 
origin is the public press. Newspapers in the different 
vernaculars have been established in all of the Indian cular 
provinces, and many of them enjoy a large circulation. papers. 
They spread 1 in the vernacular news of all sorts. News- English 
papers in the English language have also become common papers. 
in all of the provinces, and some of them have great 
influence over the political parties. The educative 
influence of the public press in India at the present day 
is enormous. 

The English Language.—The vernaculars of India 
fall into three different classes: (1) the Indo-Aryan 
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vernaculars or the languages used in Northern and 
Western India, such as Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati, and 
Marathi; (2) the Dravidian vernaculars or the languages 
used in the Madras Presidency and the states of Haidara- 
bad, Mysore, and ‘Travancore, such as Tamil, Telugu, 
Kanarese, and Malayalam; (3) vernaculars of Muham- 
madan origin, such as Urdu. Before the advent of the 
British, Persian and Urdu were used throughout 
Northern India, but the people of Southern India did 
not understand or use these languages. With the 
establishment of the British Empire in India and the 
adoption of the English language as the medium of 
teaching in higher English schools and in the Uni- 
versities, that language has become the medium of 
interchange of thoughts amongst the people of the 
different provinces forming the British Empire in India 
and Burma. The majority of the educated classes now 
express themselves in the English language, and that 
language is almost exclusively used in gatherings of a 
pan-Indian nature. 

Justice.—The proverbial justice of the British people 
was one of the principal causes of the establishment of 
the British Empire in India. The British Courts of 
Justice deal with complaints in a strictly unbiased way 
previously unknown in India. With all its advancement, 
the Empire of the Mughals did not succeed- in adminis- 
tering justice as strictly as became general in the 
British Courts. In the High Courts of judicature 
established in the different provinces, the judges are 
directly appointed by the British Crown, and the 
viceroys and governors cannot remove them at their 
will. As the Mughal Emperor was the final court of 
appeal, so at the present day an appeal against a judg- 
ment passed by an Indian High Court lies with the 
highest court of judicature in the British Empire, the 
judicial committee of the Privy Council in England. 


| 
: 
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The Administration of the Country.—The ad- 
ministration of the British Empire in India has been 
placed on a firm footing, and is guided according to 
certain fixed principles. ‘The general administration is tmdian 
conducted by the Indian Civil Service, which is now Service. 
controlled by the provincial legislative councils, and 
the Imperial Legislative Assembly. Indians are now 
employed in large numbers in the higher branches of 
all services of the British Empire, such as the Civil, the 
Medical, and the Engineering. The staff in the junior 
or provincial services of India is almost entirely Indian. 

Each province is divided into a number of districts, and 
each district is controlled by a Collector or Beputl or Deputy 
Commissioner, who is generally a member of the Indian sioner. 
civil service. He is assisted in the administration of 
his district by members of the provincial civil service Provincial 
called Deputy Collectors or Extra Assistant Commis- Service. 
sioners. ‘The general control of the Engineering, Medical, 
and Educational services in each district is vested in 
the Collector. A district is subdivided into a number of 
subdivisions. Outside Bengal, revenue is collected by 
members of the provincial executive service, and for 
revenue purposes a district is subdivided into many 
Parganas or. Talukas under a Tahsildar, Mukhtiyarkar, Divisions. 
Amil or Mamlatdar. A district is subdivided into a 

. : : Police 
number of Thanas or Police stations, each in charge of Stations 
an Indian executive officer called the Sub-Inspector. 
Several police stations are combined into a circle, under 
an Indian Inspector. ‘The Inspectors are controlled 
by a Superintendent of Police in each district. The Efficiency 
efficiency of the British Police in India has led to Police. 
the disappearance of lawlessness, and made the coun- 
try happy and prosperous. ‘The administration of 
civil justice has been almost entirely separated from 
criminal. Civil cases are tried by Munsifs in each sub- Munsifs. 
division or taluka. ‘The first appeal from their judgment 
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is heard by subordinate judges. ‘The Munsifs and 
subordinate judges belong to the provincial judicial 
service, in which the staff is almost entirely Indian. The 
second appeal is heard by District Judges, who also 
hold Courts of Session for the trial of serious criminal 
charges. Almost every District in British India possesses 
a District or Sessions judge of its own. In Sessions courts, 
trial by jury has been introduced in the majority of 
cases. Appeals from District and Session Judges are 
heard by provincial High Courts. The royal prero- 
gative of mercy is now exercised by the Viceroy and 
Governor-General, who can pardon criminals, lighten 
their sentences, and commute a life sentence into one of 
imprisonment or transportation. 

Financial Arrangements.—In the beginning of 
British rule in India all sources of income were under 
the direct control of the Central Government, and 
Provincial Governments were not empowered to spend 
any money without the sanction of the former. Pro- 
vincial needs and conditions were not, in all cases, 
fully known to the Central Government in India, and 
want of responsibility prevented the Provincial execu- 
tive authorities from effecting any retrenchment in the 
expenditure under their direct control. For these 
reasons the Government of Lord Mayo made certain 
new arrangements. Certain sources of income were 
placed at the disposal of certain Provincial Govern- 
ments. ‘l‘hese Provincial Governments could do what 
they liked with the surplus. Up to 1878 duties were 
levied on most of the exported and imported goods. 
These duties were abolished in 1882 but levied once 
more in 1894. Under the present arrangement all 
customs duties and income taxes are appropriated by 
the Central Government, which makes separate ar- 
rangements for their collection in the different Pro- 
vinces. Salt and opium revenues are monopolies of 
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the Central Government, and by arrangement the 

Government of India exercises the monopoly even in ee 

the Indian States. In addition to these sources of in- Provincia! 

come, the Central Government levies a contribution from tions. 

each a the Provinces for its own expenditure. Land 

revenue is a principal source of income of the Pro- Revenue. 

vincial Governments, and from this and other minor 

sources they have to defray all provincial expenses and 

to provide contributions to the Central Government. 

The Government of India, along with the merchants 

and traders of this country, suffers very great dis- 

advantage on account of the unstable ratio between the Exchange. 

prices of gold and silver. The Indian currency is of 

silver while that of the European countries is of gold. 

In purchasing goods from Europe, merchants have to 

pay in English currency, but they have to sell at the 

rupee rate. ‘The Government of India has to disburse 

a large amount of money in English currency in order Disbureee 

to pay the interest on moneys borrowed, pensions of qurener 

European officers, &c. In order to pay this money the 

Government of India is obliged to pay the difference 

between the value of the silver rupee and the English 

sovereign. But as the ratio between gold and silver, 

popularly known as the exchange rate, is never stable, the Exchange 
Compen- 

Government of India has often to pay a large sum of money sation. 

in excess for its payments in England. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE GUPTA DYNASTY 


Gupta. 
Ghatotkachagupta. 
Chandragupta I = Kumaradevi. 


Sannguaee — Dattadevi. 


Ramagupta Kuveranaga = Chandragupta II = Dhruvadevi or Dhruvasvamini. 
(Vikramanka or Vikramaditya.) 


Rudrasena If = Prabhavati. 
(Vakataka king.) 


Divakarasena. 


(?) = Kumaragupta I = Anantadevi. Govindagupta. 
(2?) Ghatotkachagupta. 


———— 


| 
Puragupta = Srivatsadevi. Budhagupta. 
Prakasaditya (?). 


—_— EE 


Skandagupta. 


Narasimhagupta : 
Baladitya = Mahalakshmidevi. 


Kumaragupta II. 


GENEALOGY OF THE GURJARA-PRATIHARA EMPERORS 


OF BHINMAL AND KANAUJ 


Devasakti. 
Vatsaraja. 
Nagabhata II. 
Ramabhadra. 


Bhoja I. 
(Mihira, Prabhasa, or Adivaraha.) 


Mahendrapala I. 
| 

Bhoja II. Mahipala or Vinayakapala. 

ee aa eee 

4. | ns 
Mahendrapala II. Mahipala II. Devapala. Vijayapala. 
Rajyapala. 

Trilochanapala. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE PALAS OF BENGAL 
Dayitavishnu. 
Vapyata.. 


Ts Conan = Deddadevi. 


z. Dharmapala = Rannadevi. Vakpala. 


Jayapala. 


/ be : 
Tnbhuvanapala. 3. Devapala. 4. Vigrahapala I (Surapala 1) = Lajjadevi. 


Rajyapala. 5. Narayanapala. 
6. Rajyapala = Bhagyadevi. 
7. Gopala II. 
8. Vigrahapala II. 
9: ag malate I, 


| : : 
10. Nayapala. Sthirapala. Vasantapala. 


“4 Viera Il] — Yauvanasri. 


12. Mahipala II. 13. Surapala II. 14. a es 


a SES. lS 
Rajyapala. 15. Kumarapala. 17. Madanapala 
= Chitramatika. 
16. Gopala III. : 


18. Palapala. 


19. Govindapala (acces- 
sion A.D. 1161). 


THE GENEALOGY OF THE SLAVE KINGS OF DELHI 


e a Aibak. 


/ 
2. Aram Shah. 


daughter = 3. Shamsuddin 
Iltutmish. 
- 
| 
4. Ruknuddin Firoz. 5. Razziyat. 8. Nasiruddin daughter — 
Mahmud. g. Ghiyasuddin 
Bilbun. 
7. Alauddin 6. Muizzuddin Bahram. 
Masaud. 


| 
Sultani-i-Ghazi. “aa Khan 
or Nasiruddin 
Mahmud (King 
« Bengal). 


Lo.) ae 
10. Kaiqubad. Ruknuddin Shamsuddin 
Kaikaus Fi : 


iroz 
(King ot Bengal). (King of Bengal). 


11. Kaiumurs. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE MUGHAL EMPERORS 


Timur. 


? Babur (1526-30). 
| | { 
= Hiern (1530-40, 1555-56). Hindal. Kamran. Askari. 


| 
3. Akbar (1556-1605). aa Hakim. 
a 
| | | 
4- Jahangir (1605~27). Daniyal. Murad. 
| | : } . 
* 5. oa Jahan I ( 1627-56). Parwez. Shahriyar. 
Dawar Bakhsh — "9 ° 2 oa 
_ (1627). Dara. 6. Aurangzeb Shuja. Murad Bakhsh. 
(18530-5790). 


| | | | 
4 ee Sultan. A’zam 7. Shah Alam I Bahadur Muhammad Akbar. Kam Bakhsh 


(1707). ( 10h (1707-8). 
a = = | | Nikusiyar. Muhayy- 
_"Azim-ush-shan  Rafi’u-shan. 8. Jahandar. Jahan us-sunnat, 
(1712). (1712-13). Shah. l 
es | Shah Jahan ITT. 
_ g. Farrukhsiyar 14. Alamgir II 12. Muhammad 
_ (1713-14). (1754-59). (1719-48). 
15. Shah’Alam II 13. Ahmad 
d (1759-1806). (1748-54). 
16. Muhammad Bedar Bakht 
Akbar II (1788). 
(1806-37). 
17. Bahadur II 
(1837-58). 
| ce | 
11. Shah Jahan II 10. Rafi’-ud-darjat Ibrahim (1720). 
(Rafi’-ud-daula) (1719) 


(1719). 
NotTe.—The names of pretenders have been printed in italics. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE RAJAS OF SATARA 
AND KOLHAPUR 


Shahji-Bhonsle. 


e I 
od 
Sivaji Venkoji 
Chhatrapati. (Raja of Tanjore). 
—— | 
Sambhaji. Rajaram = Tarabai 
ps ie (Kolhapur branch). 
Shahu or | | 
— Sivaji IT, Sivaji III. Sambhaji II. 
(Satara branch). 
~ Ram Raja. 
Shahu IT. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE PESHWAS OF POONA 


1. Balaji Visvanath Bhatt. 


See! ee 
. 
2. Baji Rao I. Chimnaji Appa. 
ae 
Sadasiva Rao Bhau 


3. Balaji Baji Rao. Raghunath Rao 
or — (killed at Panipat, 1761). 
>) een eee 0 

Amrita Rao 7. Baji Rao Il. Chimnaji Appa. 
(adopted). 

5 ee 

ey, 
Viswas Rao, 4. Madhav 5. Narayan Rao. 
killed at Rao I. Nana Saheb 
6. Madhav Rao II. (adopted). 


Panipat, 1761. 
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